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PREFACE, 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


THE Greek Text upon which the Commentaries in 
this Series are based has been formed on the following 
_ principles: Wherever the texts of Tischendorf and 
Tregelles agree, their readings are followed: wherever 
they differ from each other, but neither of them agrees 
with the Received Text as printed by Scrivener, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in pre- 
ference to the Received Text: in all other cases the 
Received Text as printed by Scrivener is followed. It 
must be added, however, that in the Gospels those 
alternative readings of Tregelles, which subsequently 
proved to have the support of the Sinaitic Codex, 
have been considered as of the same authority as 
- readings which Tregelles has adopted in his text. 

In the Commentaries an endeavour has been made 
to explain the uses of words and the methods of con- 
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struction, as well as to give substantial aid to the 
student in the interpretation and illustration of the 
text. 

The General Editor does not hold himself re- 
sponsible except in the most general sense for the 
statements made and the interpretations offered by 
the various contributors to this Series. He has not 
felt that it would be right for him to place any check 
upon the expression of individual opinion, unless at 
any poimt matter were introduced which seemed to 
be out of harmony with the character and scope of 
the Series. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


Curist’s CoLLEcE, 
February, 1893. 


EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


3 text of this edition was formed by my 
brother on the same principles as in the pre- 
vious volumes of the Series. The Introduction and 
Commentary are based upon those in the English 
Series, but both have been carefully revised and ex- 
panded. My brother’s minute study of the Language 
of the Book was of the greatest use to me in adapting 
the Commentary to the Greek Text. Professor Weiss’ 
edition (Teate und Untersuchungen, Vil. 1) was also 
very helpful. 

I am indebted to Prof. W. Robertson Smith for the 
details of famine prices in the note on vi. 6, which 
were communicated to me through the General Editor, 
whom I also have to thank for many valuable sug- 


gestions and criticisms. 


G. A. SIMCOX, 
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Much he ask’d in loving wonder, 
On Thy bosom leaning, Lord! 

In that secret place of thunder, 
Answer kind didst thou accord, 

Wisdom for Thy Church to ponder 
Till the day of dread award. 


Lo! Heaven's doors lift up, revealing 
How Thy judgments earthward move ; 
Scrolls unfolded, trumpets pealing, 
Wine-cups from the wrath above, 
Yet o’er all a soft Voice stealing— 
‘“‘Tittle children, trust and love!” 
Kesuz, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


AUTHORSHIP AND CANONICITY OF THE REVELATION. 


In the case of some of the books of Scripture, the questions 
of their authorship and of their canonical authority are quite 
independent of one another. Many books are anonymous', many 
have their authors known only by a post-canonical tradition? ; 
and the rejection, in any case where it may be called for, of 
this tradition need not and ought not to involve a denial of the 
divine authority of the book. Even in cases where the sup- 
posed author is named or unmistakeably indicated in the book 
itself, it does not always follow that the book either must be 
written by him, or can owe none of its inspiration to the Spirit 
of truth: the person of the professed author may have been 
assumed dramatically without any mala fides’. On the other 
hand, there are books which plainly exclude any such hypo- 
thesis, and either must be forgeries, more or less excusable but 
hardly consistent with divine direction, or else must be the 
genuine and inspired works of their professed authors. 

The case of the Revelation may be regarded as intermediate 
‘between the two last-named classes. The author gives his name 
as “John,” but gives no wnmistakeable token, in this book 


1 e.g. Judges, Kings, and Chronicles; and in the N.T., Hebrews. 

2 e.g. the Synoptical Gospels. 

3 As is certainly the case with the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon, 
and almost certainly with Ecclesiastes. It is conceivable that the case 
of the Pastoral Epistles of St Paul might be similar. 
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itself, to identify him with St John the Apostle: and hence the 
opinion is rationally tenable, that the Revelation is the work of 
a person named John, writing what he bond fide regarded as a 
supernatural vision, but not having more claim on the reverence 
of the Church than his work can command on its own merits. 
On the other hand, we shall find that the book was so early and 
so widely received as the work of the Apostle, that it may well 
be suspected that, if not really his, it was falsely put forward as 
his, and intended by the real author to be received as his: so 
that those who reject the Apostolic authorship of the book may 
be pardoned if they regard it as a fraudulent forgery. 

It thus will be convenient to discuss the two questions of 
authorship and of canonical authority in connexion with ene 
another, though remembering that the determination of one 
does not (except in the first of the cases now to be mentioned) 
necessarily involve that of the other. The book may be either 
(1) the genuine and inspired work of St John the Apostle; or 
(2) a forgery in the name of St John the Apostle; or (3) it may 
be the genuine and inspired work of another John; or (4) a bond 
fide but uninspired work of another John. We may fairly set 
aside the logically conceivable cases, of the Apostle writing not 
under divine inspiration, and of a person writing indeed fraud- 
ulently, but not intending to personate the Apostle. Let us 
_ examine the evidence, external and internal, for each of these 
Views :— 

I. The external attestation of St John’s authorship is strong. 
Only three books of the New Testament at most (St Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, perhaps those to the Ephesians and 
Philippians) are known to be cited with the author’s name as 
early as the Apocalypse. Justin Martyr (whose First Apology, 
written not later than a.D. 160, attests the authority if not the 
authorship of the book by a clear reference to Rev. xii. 9 or 
xx. 2) quotes the substance of Rev. xx. 3—6 as part of the 
Revelation made ‘to a man named John, one of the Apostles of 
Christ’—in the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. This testimony 
may be very early, for the Dialogue, though written after the 
Apology, professes to reproduce a conference the date of which 
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is variously fixed from a.D. 135 to 148, while the scene is laid at 
Ephesus, where surely, if anywhere, the true authorship of the 
Revelation must have been known. There is of course the 
possibility that a writer who identified Semo Sancus with Simo 
Sanctus may have hastily identified the John of whom he heard 
at Ephesus as the Seer of the Apocalypse with John the Apostle 
of whom he must have heard from the beginning of his conversion 
in Palestine. But if he really appealed to the authority of St ° 
John as early as A.D. 135, it is probable that he would have been 
corrected if mistaken, 
We may regard as practically contemporary with this the 
evidence afforded by Paptas, bishop of Hierapolis near Laodicea, 
who acknowledged the Apocalypse, as is stated by Andrew, 
bishop (in the fifth century?) of Caesarea in Cappadocia, in 
the prologue to his Commentary on the book. Papias’s evidence, 
if we had it at first hand, would be even more convincing than 
‘Justin’s: for not only did he belong to the district where the 
Revelation was first circulated1, but he is said to have been a 
hearer of St John himself—he certainly was a zealous collector 
of traditions relating to him. But Papias’s own works are lost, 
and though Andrew was doubtless acquainted with them, his 
testimony is not quite decisive. Eusebius professes (H. Z. 111. 
iil. 2), in his account of early divines, to state whenever they quote 
as Scripture books of which the canonicity was disputed: and 
he does thus note the passage of Justin’s Zrypho already cited. 
In his account of Papias (2. xxxix. 13), he tells us that he quoted 
the First Epistle of St Peter, and that of St John, though, as 
‘the canonicity of these books was not disputed, he was not 
‘bound, to note the fact. If then Papias had quoted the book 
about which there was the keenest dispute of all, Eusebius 
would surely have told us so; especially as he actually founded 
‘a conjecture as to its authorship (see p. xxvii) on a passage in 
Papias. Thus the argument from the silence of Eusebius, which 


1 It has been observed that, while the Churches of Laodicea and 
Sardis must have known the facts about the origin of the Apocalypse, 
they had every interest in discrediting its authority, if they honestly 
could, 
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is worth very little as evidence. that Papias did not know St 
John’s Gospel, is, as regards the Revelation, as strong as an 
argument from silence can be. . 
Moreover, he enables us to account for Andrew’s assuming 
that Papias knew the book, without his having expressly cited 
it. Papias certainly held the doctrine of a Millennium, which 
is not, even apparently, taught in any canonical book but the 
Apocalypse. Andrew may therefore have taken for granted 
that he derived the doctrine from it, while in reality he may 
have had no authority but the general belief of the Church. 
The only passage in the extant fragments of Papias bearing on 
the subject seems to be derived by tradition from the Book 
of Enoch. If he had actually read the passage of that book, 
which he seems to be reproducing, he could not have put the 
rather silly description of the ideal bliss which it contains into 
the mouth of our Lord. 
But, even if Papias did not expressly quote the Revelation, 
it does not follow that he was not acquainted with it: and in 
fact we find it unhesitatingly received by the Churches of Asia 
during the second century. Of the many Christian writers of 
that age and country almost all the works are lost: but we have 
catalogues of those of Melito, bishop of Sardis, the ablest, most 
learned, and most critical among them, who flourished in the 
reign of M. Aurelius, a.p. 161—180. He not only acknowledged 
“the Revelation of John,” but wrote a commentary upon it. 
His testimony would be the weightier if as is probable his work 
_on ‘Prophecy’ was directed like Clement’s against Montanism. 
A colony from the Churches of Asia appears to have been 
established about this time, or earlier, at Lyons in Gaul. In 
A.D. 177 they and their neighbours of Vienne were exposed to 
a savage persecution, of which a detailed account, addressed 
to their Asiatic kinsmen, was written by a surviving brother: 
and considerable fragments of this are preserved by Eusebius 
(H. #. v.i—iii.). In this the Revelation (xxii. 11) is expressly 
quoted as “the Scripture.” Besides this, we have constant 
evidence of the writer’s familiarity with the book: he speaks of 
Christ as “the faithful and true Witness” (Rev. iii. 14), and of 
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“the heavenly fountain of the water of life” (vii. 17, xxii. 1). 
The Church is personified as a Virgin Mother (c. xii.): the 
Martyrs in their spiritual beauty are compared to a “bride 
adorned in embroidered robes of gold” (xxi. 2): one of them 
“follows the Lamb whithersoever He goeth” (xiv. 4) and through- 
out we have references, not only to the expected persecution of 
Antichrist, but to the imagery of the Dragon and the Beast. 
Pothinus, the aged bishop of Lyons, who died in this 
persecution, was succeeded by IRENAEUS. The latter was cer- 
tainly a native of Asia, probably of Smyrna: and, though his 
works belong to a later date than Justin or the other writers 
we have named, he is not practically more remote from 
the source of authentic tradition. For in his boyhood he had 
known and heard St Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, and he re- 
membered the account he gave of his personal intercourse with 
St John (Zp. ad Flor., ap. Hus. H. #. v. xx. 8, 9). Now St 
Polycarp was burnt a.p. 155, and had then been a Christian 
86 years: his conversion therefore, or birth in a Christian 
family, must have taken place a.p. 69 or 70, And St Irenaeus 
states (Adv. Haer. 11. iii. 3) that both his conyersion and 
his appointment as bishop were the acts of “Apostles ;” the 
latter can hardly have been the act of any other Apostle than 
St John, who (according to Irenaeus) “lived till the time of 
Trajan,” i.e. at least to a.D. 98. At that time Polycarp may 
have been from 30 to 40 years old; thus it appears that he had 
been the personal disciple of St John from early childhood to 
full maturity. His traditions therefore about the Apostle must 
have been absolutely authentic, and they must have served as 
a check on the circulation in Asia of spurious ones, at least 
among those who knew Polycarp personally, It thus appears 
that Irenaeus received authentic traditions about St John, pass- 
_ing through but one intermediate step. Now Irenaeus’ testimony 
to the authorship of the Apocalypse is even more definite than 
any that we have yet met with. He not only everywhere 
ascribes it to the Apostle, but states (Adv. Haer. v. xxx. 1) that 
6it was seen not long ago, but almost in our own generation, 
“near the end of the reign of Domitian” (i.e. a,D. 95—6). And 
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he tells us that this statement rests on the authority of persons 
who. had seen St epumapeainae rac therefore of Polycarp, or at 
least of Papias. 

Shortly before the date of ik Glas abe of Lyons arose the 
fanatical heresy of the Monranists, on the borders of Mysia 
and Phrygia. Their wild beliefs on the subject of the New 
Jerusalem would tend rather to discredit than to support the 
authority of the book they appealed to as teaching the like: 
but the fact that their opponents in Asia accepted it as a 
common ground for discussion proves how unanimous was the 
tradition respecting it. The Martyrs of Lyons themselves wrote 
on the controversy, which in their days had not amounted to an 
actual schism. Alcibiades, one of their number, is still generally 
identified with the Alcibiades whom Eusebius mentions in the 
‘same chapter, H. Z. v. iii. 2, as one of the leaders of the Montanist 
-party. On the other hand, Apollonius, who is said to have been 
‘an Ephesian, wrote after the controversy had grown very bitter: 
but we are told that he quoted the Revelation as authoritative, 
and apparently as the work of St John. 
' 'TERTULLIAN, who wrote in Africa at the very end of the second 
‘century and in the early part of the third, constantly quotes 
‘the book as St John’s, and seems to know nothing of any 
doubts about it, except on the part of heretics. His testimony 
is however the less valuable, as he admitted the Book of Enoch: 
he became a Montanist in later life, and his quotations from the 
Revelation seem all to be in works written after his fall into 
‘heresy. Still it is probable that this is due to a change of temper, 
rather than to a change of opinion: for everything indicates that 
the orthodox Church of Africa accepted the book without hesita- 
tion, It certainly did so in the next generation, as we know 
from St Cyprian’s works. 

Approximately contemporary with Tertilltiet perhaps rather 
earlier—was CLEMENT of Alexandria, who quotes the Revelation! 
as St John’s work, and refers historically to his exilé in Patmos. 


1 This is-not noticed by Eusebius, though he mentions the fact of 
his quoting other “disputed” books. This makes his silence as to 
Papias less decisive against his having quoted the book. 
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He is less likely than Tertullian to have tested for himself the 
current tradition of his day: for though he does not, like St 
Irenaeus, quote Hermas with the formula 7 ypady Aéyer, he does 
accept him as Scripture; while Tertullian openly rejected him 
when a Montanist, and probably never treated him with more 
than perfunctory respect. 

Of about the same age, or possibly a little later, would be 
the anonymous work on the Canon, known as the MuRATORIAN 
FRAGMENT, and supposed to be a Latin version of a Greek original 
written at Rome. In this the “Apocalypse of St John” is recog- 
nised : so apparently, though more doubtfully, is an ‘Apocalypse 
of St Peter,’ which if mentioned is mentioned with the remark 
that some object to its being read in the Church: this would 
imply two things—-that when the list was drawn up the Canon 
was still half open to doubtful works, and that so far as the 
writer knew there was no doubt about the Apocalypse of St 
John. 

About this same period there appears another kind of evi- 
dence, shewing still more plainly the belief, not of individual 
divines alone, but of large provincial Churches—the VERSIONS 
of the New Testament made for ecclesiastical use in Churches 
where Greek was not generally spoken. The old Latin version 
was in use by Tertullian’s time, and must almost certainly have 
included the Apocalypse. The versions in the different Egyp- 
tian dialects, however, do not seem to have contained it till a 
jater date. As to the Syriac, perhaps the oldest version of all, 
the evidence is more doubtful. The Peschitto, or vulgate Syrian 
‘version in use from the fourth century onwards, does not contain 
the book: but according to the view now taken by what seem 
to be the highest authorities, this is only a revision of the oldest 
version, that being one which has not been recovered, except (in 
part) for the Gospels. It cannot be thought impossible that 
this oldest version included the Apocalypse which is quoted as 
inspired by St Ephraem of Edessa, the great divine and poet 
of the Syrian Church, though he also uses the four minor 
Catholic Epistles which were not then part of the Syriac Canon. 

If we are now past the time when living tradition can be 
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appealed to as decisive evidence, we have reached the time 
when scientific principles of criticism began to be applied to the 
traditional beliefs of Christendom. Justin, Irenaeus, Clement, 
Tertullian, were all well-educated men: the first and third 
ranked as “philosophers,” in the sense in which that term was 
used in their age: Tertullian was a man of real original power 
of thought. Origen, the pupil and successor of Clement, was 
not only a learned student, but an able critic. He discusses 
ably and sensibly the question, admitted to be doubtful, of the 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews: he notices the 
doubts, though without doing much to solve them, that existed 
as to that of the Second Epistle of St Peter: but as to the 
Apocalypse he seems to know of no doubts at all, or none 
worth heeding. 

A man of almost equal learning, of about the same date, was 
Hippotytvs, bishop of Portus near Rome, or perhaps a claimant 
of the Roman see. In his extant works he constantly and un- 
hesitatingly ascribes. the Revelation to the Apostle John: but 
from a catalogue of his whole works it seems that he thought it 
necessary to defend its authenticity, though he had not always 
found it so, if, as Bishop Lightfoot suggests, the lost original 
of the Muratorian Canon was identical with his early metrical 
list of Canonical books. 

The last witness who need be anated at this stage of the 
enquiry is VICTORINUS, a bishop and martyr in the Diocletian 
persecution. He wrote a Commentary on the Revelation, which 
was sent to St Jerome with a request that he would correct it. 
Probably all extant MSS. are based upon his revision : his letter 
to Anatolius seems to imply that there was a system of marks for 
those passages in the original chiefly referring to the Millennium 
which St Jerome regarded as over literal, and also for St Jerome’s 
own additions chiefly drawn from Tyconius, It might be possible 
to distinguish these from the original text, and from later ad- 
ditions, e.g. the explanation of Genseric for the Number of the 
Beast ; and then we should be in a position to judge of the precise 
value of the traditions which St Victorinus had inherited. His 
testimony, like that of later fathers, is chiefly valuable as shewing 
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that earlier fathers were regarded as witnesses to an ecclesiastical 
tradition. 

II. The earliest people we hear of as denying the authenticity 
of the Apocalypse are the so-called ALoaI, generally regarded as an 
Asiatic sect or school of extreme opponents of Montanism, who 
thought it necessary to discredit the writings of St John because 
their Montanist countrymen appealed to their authority in sup- 
port of their own views. All, or nearly all, we know of them 
‘comes from St Epiphanius, a diligent and zealous reader of books 
without tables of contents or indices, who too often confused his 
authorities and amplified them by hearsay. Lipsius and Lightfoot 
hold that he took his account of the Alog? from the lost work 
against heresies which St Hippolytus wrote before the larger 
work which Dr Miller recovered and published. This early work 
was certainly used by Epiphanius, Philastrius, and the so-called 
Pseudo- Tertullian, whose work, whether he meant to personate 
Tertullian or no, has reached us as an appendix to the de Prae- 
sceriptione. Dr Salmon holds that his only source was the work 
of Hippolytus against Gaius, a learned and respected Roman 
Presbyter, several quotations from which have been published 
from time to time in Hermathena by Dr Gwynn from a mediaeval 
Syrian writer. If Epiphanius drew from Hippolytus’ work 
against heresies we may infer that the latter invented the nick- 
name of Alogi, which means ‘unreasonable,’ and seemed to be 
deserved by their denial of the Logos, the Word or Reason. of 
God, proclaimed by St John. We may also infer that the sect 
or school practically disappeared in the interval between the two 
treatises: we might also infer that they are identical with the 
persons mentioned by St Irenaeus as rejecting the Fourth Gospel. 
We might also contrast the objections which we know from 
Epiphanius with those which we know from Eusebius and Bar 
Salibi. As far as it appears from Epiphanius their chief argu- 
ment was that they found the book mysterious and unedifying, 
The answer is obvious, that very likely it was unedifying to 
them. A more important argument common to them and to 
Gaius was that ?93 years after the Ascension there was. no 
church at Thyatira (the reason being, ?as the Montanists claimed, 
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that the Church there had been swallowed up by Montanism) ; 
to which Hippolytus replied that (?)after an interval of 112 years 
ie. 234 a.p. that church had been happily restored. Of course 
the evidence of the Revelation itself is sufficient to prove that 
a church of Thyatira had existed when the Revelation was 
written.’ Gaius also dwelt forcibly on the contrast between the 
Day of the Lord that ‘cometh as a thief in the night’ and the 
terrible signs which follow the Seals and Trumpets and Vials: 
though he failed to notice that the same contrast presents itself 
in the Discourse on the Mount of Olives. The Syriac fragments 
make it quite clear that Gaius refers to the Canonical Revelation 
in the passage quoted by Eusebius (H. Z. 111. XXviil.) in which 
he speaks of “Cerinthus, who by revelations professedly written 
by a great Apostle passes off upon us false marvels professedly 
shewn to him by angels; and says that after the Resurrection 
the kingdom of Christ will be earthly ; and that the flesh having 
its dwelling in Jerusalem will do service again to lusts and 
pleasures. And being an enemy to the Scriptures of God he 
says, desiring to deceive, that a thousand years fully told will 
pass in a marriage of feasting.” There is much in this which 
does not correspond to the present Canonical text: it is possible 
that Cerinthus may have found it worth while to circulate a 
garbled edition of the Apocalypse; just as Tertullian tells us 
(Adv. Mare. 1. i.) that a Marcionite had diligently circulated a 
very faulty copy he had made of the second draught of the 
Treatise against Marcion. 

If Hippolytus knew the Alogi as a sect or school, it is Jelost 
that their great offence was the rejection of the Fourth Gospel; 
and it is remarkable that as they were otherwise orthodox there 
should have been any part of Christendom in which the tradition 
of the Fourfold Gospel was still unknown. Of course where the 
tradition was -uncertain there was a strong temptation to reject 
the book, which seemed to support the Montanist doctrine of the 
Paraclete, with the book which nourished the Montanist hope of 
the Parousia. Gaius is generally supposed to have accepted the 
Fourth Gospel, as Hippolytus quotes it against him. But if the 
Muratorian Canon does represent the list of books received at 
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Rome, that list was not unquestioned. The dispute between 
dignitaries of an orthodox church as to whether the Apocalypse 
was canonical or heretical, startling as it is to our notions, was 
probably less bitter and not more important than the questions 
which afterwards divided Hippolytus and Callistus: both of 
whom were bishops, both of repute as divines in their own day, 
and recognised as saints and martyrs by the later Church. 

, 101... Dionysius of Alexandria (bishop a.p. 249—265), the 
most famous of the famous and holy men who proceeded from 
the school of Origen, had, it is plain, received the. Apocalypse? 
without question, like his master, as one of the New Testament 
Seriptures recognised by the Church. But, in what seems to 
haye been a later work2, he had occasion to discuss the question 
critically. He recapitulates the arguments of those who rejected 
the book, with special reference no doubt to Gaius, and pro- 
bably to the so-called Alogi.. The argument sounds a little like 
theirs, as;quoted by St Epiphanius, “that the title is false: for, 
they say, it is not John’s, nor yet is it a Revelation, being com- 
pletely veiled by the thick curtain of ignorance.” 

- But Dionysius himself treats the question in exactly the 
spirit, at once devout and critical, in which such questions ought 
to be treated: and the result is, that he sweeps away the bad 
arguments against St John’s authorship, and states the good 
ones in a form that really has never been improved upon be- 
tween his day and ours. Those who denied the canonicity and 
orthodoxy of the book had only two grounds to go upon—its 
obscurity, and its alleged description of the Kingdom of Christ 
as earthly. Now on the latter point St Dionysius thoroughly 
sympathised with the objectors: he had engaged in a contro- 
versy with Nepos, an Egyptian bishop who maintained millen- 
arian views, and succeeded in convincing him and his followers 
that they were wrong. But Dionysius saw that it was neither 
reverent nor critical to make the authority of the book stand or 
fall with a particular interpretation of a particular passage in it. 
To the charge of obscurity he replies, “Even if I do not under- 


1 Ep. ad Hermamm., ap. Kus, H. £. vu. x. 1. 
2 On the Promises, ap. Hus. H. E. vit. xxv. 
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stand, I yet conceive some deeper sense to lie in the words. 
Not measuring and judging these things by. private reasoning, 
but giving the chief weight to faith, I have supposed it too high 
to be comprehended by me: and I do not reject these things 
which I have not seen, but admire them the-more, because I 
have not.” He then expresses his own opinion, and the grounds 
for it, as follows: 

“That he was called John, and that this writing is John’s, 
I will not dispute: for I agree that it is the work of a holy and 
inspired man. Still, I would not readily admit that this John is 
the Apostle, the son of Zebedee, the brother of James, the 
author of the Gospel that bears the title According to John, and 
of the Catholic Epistle. I argue from the temper of the two, 
from the style of the language, and from what is called the 
purport of the book, that they are not the same. For the 
Evangelist never introduces his own name, nor proclaims him- 
self, either in the Gospel or in the Epistle. St John nowhere 
[speaks of the Apostle by name?] either as being himself or as 
another: but the writer of the Revelation puts himself forward 
at the very beginning: ‘The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
He gave to Him, to shew unto His Servants shortly. And He 
sent and signified it by His Angel to His Servant John, who 
bare witness of the Word of God and His testimony, whatsoever 
he saw. Then he also writes an Epistle: ‘John to the seven 
Churches which are in Asia; grace be to you and peace. But 
the Evangelist has not written his name even at the beginning 
of the Catholic Epistle, but begins without preamble with the 
mystery of the divine revelation itself: ‘That which was from 
the beginning, which we- have heard, which-we have seen with 
our eyes.’ For on account ofthis revelation the Lord also 
called Peter blessed; saying, ‘Blessed art thou, Simon bar- 
Jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
My -heavenly Father.’ But neither in the second and third 
Epistles current as- John’s, short as they are, is the name of 
John put: forward, but ‘the Elder’ is written without name. 
But this writer has not even thought it enough, when he has 
named himself once for all, but takes it up again: ‘I John, your 
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brother, and partaker with you in the tribulation and kingdom 
and in the patience of Christ, was in the isle that is called 
Patmos, for the Word of God and the testimony of Jesus.’ 
And again, near the end, he says this: ‘Blessed igs he that 
keepeth the words of the prophecy of this book; and I John 
who see and hear these things.’ Now that it is a John who 
writes this, we ought to believe on his own word; but what. John 
is uncertain. For he has not said, as in many places of the 
Gospel, that he is the Disciple beloved of Jesus, nor he who leaned 
upon His breast, nor the brother of James, nor that he was eye- 
and ear-witness of the Lord: for he would have said some of 
these things which I have mentioned, if he had wished to indi- 
cate himself clearly. But, instead of any of these, he calls him- 
self our brother and partaker with us, and a witness (or martyr) 
of Jesus, and blessed as seeing and hearing the revelations. But 
I suppose there were many of the same name as John the 
Apostle, who for their love for him, admiration, and desire to 
imitate him and to be beloved like him of the Lord, were glad 
to assume the same name, as Paul and Peter are frequent 
names among the children of the faithful!, There is in fact 
another John in the Acts of the Apostles, who was surnamed 
Mark?; whom Barnabas and Paul took with them, of whom it 
says again, ‘And they had also John to their minister.’ But 
whether he is the writer, I would not say: for it is written that 
he did not come with them into Asia, but ‘Paul and his com- 
pany set sail from Paphos, and came to Perga in Pamphylia; 
and John departed from them and returned to Jerusalem.’ 
But I think that there was another John among those who had 


1 Of course this is an anachronism. John was a common Jewish 
name, and no doubt many Jewish Johns became Christians: but it had 
not had time to become a common Christian name, used for love of 
the Apostle, till long after the date of the Revelation. 

2 Apparently it did not occur to St Dionysius to identify this 
Mark with the evangelist, the founder of his own Church. Otherwise 
we should have had the views of an excellent ancient critic as to the 
relation between the styles of the Second Gospel and the Apocalypse. 
Volkmar has discovered some points of resemblance between the two; 
and his hypothesis, though never widely accepted, still continues to 
be discussed. 
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been in Asia: for in fact they say that there are two tombs at 
Ephesus, each called that of John. And further, from their 
thoughts, language, and composition, this may reasonably be 
considered a ditterent person from the others. For the Gospel 
and the Epistle harmonise with one another, and begin alike; 
the one ‘In the beginning was the Word,’ the other ‘That which 
was from the beginning.’ The one says, ‘And the Word became 
flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, glory as of 
the Only-begotten from the Father :’ the other the same a little 
varied: ‘That which we have heard, that which we have seen 
with our eyes, that which we beheld, and our hands handled, 
concerning the Word of life: and the life was manifested.’ 
For this is his prelude to his main contention, as he makes plain 
in what follows, against those who said that the Lord had not 
come in the flesh: wherefore he continues carefully : ‘And we 
bear witness of that which we have seen, and declare unto you 
the life, the eternal [life], which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us: that which we have seen and heard de- 
clare we unto you.’ He keeps close to himself, and does not 
withdraw from his announcement, and sets forth all by means 
of the same headings and names, of which we will briefly 
mention some. He who studies the books carefully will find in 
each frequently life, light, repulse of darkness ; constantly truth, 
grace, joy, the flesh and blood of the Lord, the judgement, the 
forgiveness of sins, the love of God towards us, the command- 
ment for us to love one another, the duty of keeping all the com- 
mandments, the condemnation of the world, the Devil, the 
Antichrist : the promise of the Holy Spirit, the adoption on the 
part of God, the constant demand of faith on our part, the 
Father and the Son everywhere : altogether, by every possible 
mark, we are allowed to see the same colouring in the Gospel 
and the Epistle. But compared with these the Revelation is 
utterly different and strange, neither touching nor approaching 
(one may almost say) any of these, nor having a syllable in 
common with them. Nor again has either the Epistle (I pass 
over the Gospel) any recollection or thought of the Revelation, 
or the Revelation of the Epistle: whereas Paul in his Epistles 
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has given some hint of his revelations, which he did not write 
separately, Further, one may also argue from the difference of 
language of the Gospel and Epistle compared with the Revela- 
tion. For they are written, not only without error in the Greek 
language, but with the greatest literary skill in the words, the 
reasonings, the arrangements of the exposition: far from there 
being any barbarous word, ungrammatical phrase, or in fact 
vulgarisms of any sort found there. For he had, as it seems, 
both forms of the Word, the Lord having granted him both, the 
word of knowledge and that of expression. But to this author 
I will not deny that he had seen a revelation, and received 
knowledge and prophecy; but I can see that his dialect and 
language are not correct Greek, but that he uses barbaric con- 
structions, sometimes ungrammatical. These it is not neces- 
sary now to recount: for I do not say this for ridicule—let no 
one suppose it—but only defining the unlikeness of the writings,” 

The only ancient critic who adds anything to this forcible 
argument against the unity of authorship of the Revelation and 
the Gospel is Eusebius. He calls attention (HW. #. 11. xxxix. 4) 
to a passage of Papias, where he distinguishes, apparently, from 
the Apostle St John another Disciple of the Lord, whom he calls 
“John the Elder” or “ Presbyter;” thus giving direct evidence 
of what, in St Dionysius, is not much more than a conjecture— 
the existence at Ephesus, or at least in proconsular Asia, of two 
leaders of the Christian Church, both named John. Liicke among 
other modern critics has forcibly expanded one part of St Diony- 
sius’ argument: the Seer of the Apocalypse nowhere implies that 
he has known Christ after the flesh, or indeed that apart from 
his visions he has any personal claim to authority in the churches : 
the Evangelist and the writer of the First Epistle claims unmis- 
takeably to have been an eyewitness of the Lord’s earthly life : 
and he writes to his little children with the authority as well 
as the love of a father. The contrast is the more significant be- 
cause, as St Dionysius observes, a kind of self-assertion seems to 
mark the Seer, a kind of self-suppression the Evangelist. 

To judge by Eusebius there was little disposition in ancient 
times to accept the compromise suggested by St Dionysius : 
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those who regarded the Revelation as a canonical work regarded 
it as the work of the son of Zebedee. Though Eusebius speaks. 
often on the subject it is hard to ascertain either his own 
judgement or the prevailing opinion of his contemporaries. Pro- 
bably both still leant in favour of the Apocalypse : he puts the 
hypothesis that the book is genuine first, when he mentions the 
question : in the sermon at the dedication of the church at Tyre 
(which is reported H. Z. x. iv.) the magnificence of the church is 
a figure of the glory of Jerusalem above: and the preacher seems 
to have the New Jerusalem of the Revelation in his mind 
throughout (see especially §§ 11, 12), though his quotations are 
all taken from the Old Testament. One thing is clear : though 
there was a well-known class of books whose genuineness was 
disputed, no one was content to include the Revelation in it: 
the Antilegomena might or might not be apostolic or canonical ; 
even if they were not, they did not necessarily cease to be edi- 
fying: but the contemporaries of Eusebius felt that a book which 
claimed so much as the Apocalypse must either have the highest 
authority or none. 

When the generation which had lived through the Diocletian 
persecution passed away, the balance of opinion shifted for a 
time. It was felt that the question was rather “Is the Revela- 
tion one of the books acknowledged as sacred by the living 
Church of our day?” than “Is it so clearly attested by ancient 
tradition to have come from the Apostle John that all internal 
difficulties of whatever kind ought to be disregarded?” Nothing 
like the actual conversion of the civilised world seemed to have 
been foretold, and all that had been foretold seemed to have 
become almost impossible. Only while the empire was heathen 
was it easy to expect a new Nero, and to look for a millennial reign 
of the saints to follow upon his overthrow. For this reason or 
for others the churches of Asia Minor and Palestine rejected the 
book. St Cyril of Jerusalem in speaking of the last times is 
careful to remind his hearers that his doctrine rests not on the 
apocryphal Revelation but on the canonical book of Daniel: yet 
he speaks of Antichrist as the eighth king, which is obviously 
taken from the Apocalypse; and this though he warns his cate- 
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chumens never to read at home books which are not read in the 
church. St Gregory of Nazianzus is equally inconsistent. He 
closes a list of canonical books which excludes the Apocalypse, 
with the warning that none other is genuine; yet he quotes 
‘John in the Apocalypse. St Gregory of Nyssa (1. 44) in an 
ordination homily quotes the address to the Angel of Laodicea 
with the words rov evayyeAuorod "Iwdvvov év dmoxpipors.: where 
it seems as if an ‘apocryphal’ book was too sacred rather than too 
worthless for public reading. Both the Gregories and St Basil 
quote Rev. i. 1, in controversy with the Arians, and apply it to 
the Son; all probably follow St Athanasius, who held the book to 
be canonical, as did all his successors. In spite of the authority: 
of the Church of Alexandria the general opinion of the East was 
still against the book in the beginning of the fifth century, when 
St Jerome wrote to Dardanus. Though Epiphanius went back 
to the traditional view, he thought that the Alogz and those 
who perpetuated their doctrine would have been excusable, if 
they had treated the Apocalypse, though genuine and inspired, as 
too mysterious for public reading. 

From the time of St Epiphanius no writers of weight ques- 
tioned the authority of the book in the East; and in the West the 
two great doctors St Jerome and St Augustine repeatedly and 
emphatically adhered to the unbroken tradition of the Latin 
Church. But the echoes of past disputes still had a certain 
influence: the Nestorian Canon is still defective because the 
Greek Canon was defective at the time of the separation : the 
Jacobites seem after the separation to have adopted the Alex- 
andrian Canon, and the Syriac translation of the book which is 
grotesquely literal belongs to them. Even in the West Junilius, 
a contemporary of Primasius, was influenced at second-hand by 
the hesitations of the school of Nisibis. The Fourth Council of 
Toledo, 633 A.D., after mentioning that many (probably in the 
East) still rejected its authority, decrees that it is to be recognised 
in the public services between Easter and Pentecost. Oddly 
enough Charles the Great in a capitulary of 789 A.D. goes 
back to the Canon of the Council of Laodicea 363 4.D., which 
is generally supposed to have condemned the book. The capit- 
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ulary did not influence theologians, but it may have influenced 
lectionaries. 

As the Reformers were more or less under the influence of 
Erasmus and the Renaissance, it was inevitable that the 
canonicity of books which had been questioned in the first three 
centuries should be questioned again. Luther, who knew that 
tradition was not unanimous, felt at liberty to give full expres- 
sion to his personal-dislike of the book, as he had done in 
dealing with the Epistle of St James. For a time it seemed 
possible that the Protestant Canon would draw a broad line 
between the undisputed and disputed books of the New Testa- 
ment. Several causes concurred to avert this danger. Melancthon, 
who wished to minimise the points of difference between Chris- 
tians, persuaded Luther to make the preface to the translation in 
his second edition much less contemptuous and combative than 
it had been in the first. The mass of the Protestants adopted 
and exaggerated the medieval theory that Papal Rome was the 
apocalyptic Babylon, and completed it by the still more question- 
able theory that the Pope was the Antichrist. It was discovered 
as soon as Luther was dead that he had been the Angel with the 
Everlasting Gospel; and this was set forth in his funeral sermon. 
When exegesis had entered this path it soon became clear that 
the Apocalypse was as valuable for Protestant polemics as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews for Protestant dogmatics. It would have 
cost much to give up either, and if the question of canonicity 
had not been rightly decided in the fifth century, there was no 
rational prospect of deciding it better in the sixteenth. It is 
otherwise with the question of authorship, though it is probable 
that those who found the book less edifying than they could 
wish, and so were moved to question its canonicity, were glad to 
shelter themselves under doubts of its apostolic author ship. 

IV. No one in ancient times seems to have cared to question 
the inspiration, or reject the authority, of the Revelation, except 
those who, in the anti-millenarian controversy, thought it neces- 
sary to deny its orthodoxy. Thus the view that it is indeed a 
genuine work, belonging to the main stream of Christian thought, 
but that it can claim no higher inspiration than that of a sub- 
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jective enthusiasm, does not present itself till modern times, nor 
then except on the part of rationalists: it involves matter of con- 
troversy which turns on a priori grounds, and cannot be discussed 
here: except so far as the question of interpretation involves the 
further question, “Have the Seer’s predictions been fulfilled, or 
have Christians reason to expect that they will be?” By this 
test, no doubt, we are justified in judging the claims of what 
professes to be an inspired prophecy (Deut. xviii. 22): but we 
must ascertain what it is that is foretold, before we can judge 
whether it has “followed or come to pass,” or is in the way to 
do so. For the present, it will be enough to say, that practically 
the whole Church has agreed to recognise the authority of the 
book, and that this ought to compel us to recognise it: though 
its authority does not, perhaps, stand so high as that of those 
books “of whose authority was never any doubt in the Church.’ 
Indeed, both in ancient and modern times, there has been a dis- 
position to treat it with greater reserve, if not greater distrust, 
than the other canonical books. In the English Church till 
1872, while the rest of the New Testament was “read over 
orderly every year thrice, beside the Epistles and Gospels,” out 
‘of the Apocalypse there were “only certain Proper Lessons 
appointed upon divers feasts.” And something similar seems to 
shave been the case in earlier times, from the fact that, while the 
theologians of Alexandria—even St Dionysius—acknowledged 
the canonical authority of the book, it was not translated till a 
comparatively late date into either of the vernacular dialects of 
Egypt. In the Greek-speaking Churches also it never came 
into general ecclesiastical use; and for this reason, probably, 
ancient copies of it are rare as compared with the other books of 
Scripture. 

Conceding then the inspiration and canonicity of the book we 
approach without prejudice the question of its authorship. Its 
antiquity is undoubted, and the only person besides the Apostle 
suggested as its author was a personal “disciple of the Lord,” 
so that we can readily conceive his writing by divine inspiration. 
We have only to judge, whether the internal evidence against 
its being by the author of the Gospel and Epistles is so strong, 
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as to set aside the great body of eaternal evidence, whereby all 
alike are ascribed to St John the Apostle. 

V. The theory has been advanced in modern ine, that the 
Revelation may be the work of the Apostle, but that if so the 
Gospel and Epistles cannot be: that they may at most be writ- 
ten by John the Presbyter, or some one else at Ephesus who 
inherited a genuine apostolic tradition. But to this the total 
absence of ancient support is an enormous objection. The 
question of the authorship of the Johannine writings was dis- 
cussed, from the second century onwards, both from a theological 
and from a critical point of view. Every theory was suggested 
but this: this could not fail to have been suggested, if there had 
been the smallest thread of tradition that could be discovered in 
its favour. No doubt the Revelation is rather more like than 
the Gospel to what we might have expected to be the work of 
the Galilean Apostle, the Son of Thunder: but the notion that, 
within 50 years of the Apostle’s death—probably within 18-—! 
the Gospel was accepted as his, when it was not his, becomes all 
the more incredible, if there was a genuine work of his current in 
the same churches where the other was first circulated. 

The internal evidence, moreover, for the apostolic authorship 
of the Gospel, though not obvious, is on the whole preponde- 
rating: on this question see the Prolegomena to the Gospel. 
If therefore the unity of authorship of the two be denied, it 
must be the Revelation that is non-apostolic. 

We return therefore to the decisive question, “Do St Dionysius’ 
arguments prove diversity of authorship, in the face of the strong 
external evidence of unity?” And on the whole, strong as they 
are, they seem hardly sufficient for this. It is a very extreme 
measure to set aside contemporary evidence to the authorship 
of a book; especially of a book ascribed to an author who had 
been prominent and universally known among the community 


! The Epistle of St Polycarp to the Philippians dates, if entirely 
genuine, from 116a.p. The writer quotes the First Epistle of St John. 
Though he does not name the author, this makes it pretty certain 
that, when he wrote, the Epistle and Gospel were both received as 
authoritative; while it makes it probable that both were already 
rightly ascribed to the son of Zebedee. 
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who received the book as his. No doubt there would be a real 
tendency to be over-hasty in assigning to a venerable name a 
work that claimed, and that deserved, high authority: and thus 
a really inspired book, written by a namesake of an Apostle, 
might easily be ascribed to the Apostle by future generations : 
but hardly by the generation that had known the Apostle him- 
‘self, and received from him his genuine writings. 

Moreover, strong as is the internal evidence agaznst the unity 
of authorship, it is not altogether so strong as it seems at first 
sight: while internal evidence for the unity is by no means 
wanting. The arguments of St Dionysius, and of other critics 
who have maintained his view, may be divided under two heads, 
(a) the unlikeness of style and grammar, and (b) the unlikeness 
of theological terms and ideas, between the Revelation and the 
other Johannine writings. ; 

Indeed, a third element of unlikeness is sometimes alleged, 
between the moral tone and temper of the two writers. But this 
is too delicate a consideration, too much a matter of subjective 
feeling, for much weight to be given to it: and, as a matter of fact, 
it is not put forward by those who have the best right to be heard. 
The character of a saint, at least of the greatest saints, is a com- 
‘plex and many-sided one: those who know most of the mind of 
the Spirit, and the saintly character which is His work, do not 
find much difficulty in forming a harmonious conception of the 
character of St John}, while taking in, as one element, his author- 
ship of the Revelation. And in fact, it is quite a mistake to 
think that the Apostle of love was incapable of severe condem- 
nation. Not to mention the imperfectly disciplined temper 
‘shewn in St Luke ix. 54%, we see in the Gospel itself, in the 
Epistles, and in the best authenticated traditions of his later life®, 


_1 See Keble’s stanza on the title-page of this book, and the whole 
hymn containing it. 
_ 2 Possibly ib. ver. 49; St John was not less forward than the 
other Apostles in silencing the unknown man, though he appears 
+o have been quicker than they to discern that the Lord was not 
certain to approve their zeal. ; 
. 8 E.g. the story of his fleeing from Cerinthus in the bath, ap. 8. 
‘Tren. 1. ii. 4. L 
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that his zeal could be stern, even fierce, upon occasion. See in 
the Gospel i. 10, 11, ii. 24—5, iii. 18, 19, iv. 20, v. 14, 38—47, vi. 
70, vii. 7, viii. 15, 21—24, 38—47, ix. 39—41, x. 26, xii, 37—43, 
48: in the First Epistle ii. 15—19, 22, iii. 1 fin., 8, 13—15, iv. 3, 
5, v. 16 fin.: in the Second, ver. 10, and in the Third, vv. 9, 10; as 
evidence that the Evangelist sees nothing inconsistent with the 
“spirit he is of” in the stern condemnation of sin and unbelief 
or misbelief, either by the Saviour or by himself in His name. 
On the other hand, the tender charity of the Evangelist is not 
absent from the Apocalypse, though it may be admitted that the 
book is, in its primary character, a vision of judgement : see i. 5 
fin., 9, vii. 14—17, xxi. 3, 4, besides many other passages where 
the tenderness, if less unmixed, is perceptible. 

When we come to theological conceptions it is to be remem- 
bered that as a reverent Christian temper will expect and find 
Substantial unity of doctrine in all New Testament writers, 
differences in the way of presenting doctrine will have more 
importance for a believer than for a rationalist. For instance, a 
rationalist, who thought that the Apocalypse and the Gospel 
both contained a doctrine of the Person of the Lord Jesus not to 
be found in other books of the New Testament, would find in 
‘this a presumption of unity of authorship; while a believer 
-would attach more weight in proportion to the fact that the 
‘Seer leans much more upon Old Testament prophecy than the 
Evangelist. Subject to this it may be said that the differences 
in the manner of presenting truth, though real, are not decisive 
-against the unity of authorship. In one great and important 
point the two books do coincide not only in their doctrine but 
in the method of presenting it. It is in these books only, that 
the name “The Word” is ascribed to the Lord Jesus. It is true, 
that the coincidence is not entire: in the Revelation (xix. 13) 
He is called “the Word of God:” in the Epistle (i. 1) “the Word 
of life,” if there the term be used personally: and in the Gospel 
“the Word” absolutely; but there the context suggests that if 
the ellipsis be filled up, it can only ees in the same manner as in 
the Revelation, 

' The case is similar as regards the description of the Son of 
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God as a Lamb. Is. liii. 7 is quoted in Acts viii. 32; and He is 
likened to a lamb in 1 Pet. i. 19: but He is not called a Lamb 
except in John i. 29, 36 and in the Apocalypse passim. But 
in the Gospels (and in the other passages) the word is ’Apvds: in 
the Apocalypse it is "Apviov, which is used in the Gospel, xxi. 15, 
not of Christ but of members of the Church. 

Of the 18 or 19 characteristic Johannine phrases enumerated 
by Dionysius, we certainly meet with few in the Revelation in 
exactly the same form or with the same frequency: but, in some 
form, we meet with nearly all. (1) We never have the phrase 
“eternal life,” but we constantly hear of “life” as an attribute of 
heavenly gifts—the Book of Life (cf. Phil. iv. 3), the Crown of 
Life (cf. James i. 12), the Tree of Life, and the Water of Life; 
which last only differs in construction, not in sense, from St 
John’s Gospel iv. 10O—14, vii. 38. (2) The word “light” occurs 
rarely, and hardly ever in a directly spiritual sense: yet xxi. 11, 
14 shew that the image was one that seemed to the Seer natural 
and appropriate. (3) “Darkness” does not occur as a substan- 
tive, and the cognate verbs in viii. 12, ix. 2, xvi. 10 are images 
of punishment rather than of sin. (4) ’AAjdeva does not occur, 
nor does ddnéns. But the rarer word adnOuwos is characteristic of 
all the Johannine writings, and rare in the rest of the N.T. As. 
an epithet of God or His Son, we meet it in the Gospel vii. 28, 
xvii. 3, and virtually i. 9, vi. 32, in the Ep. 1. v. 20 (three times), 
and in the Revelation iii. 7, 14, vi. 10, xix. 11: nowhere else but 
1 Thess. i. 9. And the use of the word in the Gospel xix. 35 is 
very like that in Rev. xix. 9, xxi. 5, xxii. 6. (5) “Grace” is not 
really a frequent word in St John. Except in the salutation at 
the head of the second Epistle, which is paralleled by Rev. i. 4, 
xxii. 21, we have it only in the Gospel i. 14—17. Hence it 
proves nothing that it does not (except in the two places cited) 
occur in the Revelation. (6) “Joy,” and especially the phrase 
“joy fulfilled” is, on the contrary, a phrase characteristic of the 
Gospel and Epistles, and absent from the Revelation. Even the 
verb “rejoice” is rare; it occurs only twice (xi. 10, xix. 7), and 
only once of holy joy. Here then is a real diversity. (7) “The 
flesh and blood” of the Lord are mentioned in the Gospel i. 14, 
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vi. 51 sqq., xix. 34, in the Epistles 1. i. 7, iv. 2, v. 6—8, 11. 7. 
For the most part, these passages relate to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and—what is closely connected with this—the 
doctrine of the Sacraments : the latter subject is not mentioned 
in the Revelation, and the word “flesh” is not used in connexion 
with the former. But in Ep. 1. i. 7 we have a closer parallel in 
thought and imagery to Rev. vii. 14, xxii. 14 (true text) than 
anywhere else in the N.T.: see also i. 5 (whatever be the true 
reading) and v. 9. (8) The word “judgement” is as frequent in 
the Revelation as in the Gospel, more so than in the Epistle: 
and the thought of the Divine Judgement is, of course, all-per- 
vading. It is a question of interpretation, not a self-evident 
point of style, whether the nature of the Divine Judgement 
is conceived in quite the same way in the different books. 
(9) "Adeots rv dpapriay as a phrase does not occur in the 
Revelation nor in the Gospel or Epistles: in the Gospel how- 
ever we have dduévar ras dpaprias in xx. 23, and in the 
First Epistle in i. 9, ii, 12: and it is this, doubtless, that 
St Dionysius is thinking of. The zdea of course is frequent 
throughout the N.T.—certainly not absent in the Revelation. 
(10) “The love of God,” as distinct from that of Christ (see 
i. 5, iii. 9, and, with a verbal variation found also in the 
Gospel, iii. 19) is only spoken of once, and that indirectly, in the 
Revelation (xx. 9). Here then is a real difference of manner and 
language—not of temper nor of theological thought, for God’s 
electing love, as the first source of man’s salvation, is as plainly 
set forth in Rev. xiii. 8, xvii. 8, xx. 15 as anywhere in Scripture. 
(11) The command to “love one another” is probably, though 
not certainly, on the same footing. The “love” of ii. 4, 19 may 
be mutual brotherly love, but probably is special love to Christ. 
If so, here is a very great difference indeed from St John’s 
acknowledged writings—Christian love or charity being abso- 
lutely unnamed. (12) The phrase “keeping His Command- 
ments,” on the contrary, is as emphatic if not as frequent in the 
Revelation as in the Gospel and Epistle: see xii. 17, xiv. 12 (not 
xxii. 14; even if the received text were right, the phrase in it is 
varied), (13—15) The “world” is never used in the Revelation 
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in an ethical sense, only in a physical (xiii. 8, xvii. 8: xi. 15 is 
not really an exception): and the “Devil” and “ Antichrist” are 
usually designated, not by those names (see however xii. 9, xx. 2), 
but as “the Dragon” and “the Beast.” As however the whole 
subject of the book is, God’s judgement on the sinful world, on 
the Devil, and on Antichrist, this difference is no evidence at all 
against unity of authorship. Of course the two books differ in 
kind and method; and, allowing for this, we find a unity not 
a diversity between their thoughts. (16) “The promise of the 
Spirit,” spoken of in the Gospel cc. xiv.—xvi. &c. is not men- 
tioned in similar terms in the Revelation: and “the seven 
Spirits of God” of Rev. i. 4, iii. 1, iv. 5, v. 6 are decidedly un- 
like the Gospel in language, whatever be the relation between 
the two theologically. ‘The Spirit,” of the Epistles to the 
Churches (ii. 7, &c.) and of xiv. 13, xxii. 17, is indeed spoken of 
in a way like enough to that of the Gospel and Epistles: but 
the likeness is not greater than the common belief of the whole 
Church would necessitate. On the other hand, there is a likeness 
perhaps rather more individual between Ep. I. iv. 1-—6, and Rev. 
xvi. 13,14. (17) The word “adoption” is nowhere used in the 
Johannine writings, being in the N. T. peculiar to St Paul. We 
have the thought of sonship in Rev. xxi. 7; but it is decidedly 
commoner in the Gospel and Epistle, where also it appears as a 
present blessing, while in the Apocalypse it seems to be re- 
served for the world to come. Here then the discrepancy, 
though not very great, is real. (18) The word “faith” occurs 
four times in the Revelation (ii. 13, 19, xiii. 10, xiv. 12), once in 
the First Epistle (v. 4), and nowhere in the Gospel. Here 
St Dionysius fails to notice that while he is speaking of the 
substantive miotts, the Evangelist uses the verb morevo: it is 
quite true that the verb is more prominent in the Gospel and 
the Epistle than the substantive is in the Revelation; but the 
complete absence of the substantive from the Gospel and of the 
verb from the Revelation is hardly more than an accident in 
either case. (19) The names of “the Father” and “the Son” 
are never coupled as correlative, or used absolutely, in the Reve- 
lation, as they are constantly in the Gospel and Epistles, and 
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even in our Lord’s saying reported in St Matt. xi. 27, St Luke: 
x. 22. The nearest approach is xiv. 1 (true text). Christ is 
called “the Son of God” in ii. 18, and speaks of “ My Father,” 
as in the Gospels, in ii. 27, iii. 5, 21: but such expressions as. 
these, and i. 6, belong to Christian theology, not Johannine 
phraseology. 

On the whole then it appears that the difference of ideas is 
much less extensive than it seems. In the points numbered 
(3), (6), (10), (11), and perhaps (9), (16), (17) there is a real 
difference in the thoughts, but otherwise the matter resolves 
itself mainly into a difference of language—sometimes so merely 
a matter of style and grammar as that one book has an abstract 
word and the other the cognate concrete. 

(b) Thus we pass to the other branch of the argument—the 
unlikeness in style and language of the Revelation to the other 
Johannine writings. Now this unlikeness is undeniable, though 
it has been overstated, and some people, by refuting over-state- 
ments, have seemed to minimise it. It may perhaps be said that 
St Dionysius overstates it, not by exaggerating (as some modern 
critics have done) the peculiarities and harshnesses of the Reve- 
lation, but by overestimating the literary power shewn in the 
Gospel and Epistles. It is quite true, that the author of these 
has a sufficient mastery of language for the adequate expression 
of his sublime and profound thoughts. Moreover, he writes in 
correct grammatical Greek, with less trace of Hebrew idiom than 
most of the N. T. writers: and he is rather fond of refining a 
point, sometimes of some theological importance, e.g. vill. 58, by 
the use of some delicate distinction of the Greek language, often 
quite untranslateable: e.g. éperay and aireiv in ch. xvi., mou- 
paivery and Bdckew, dyaway and gdidciy in ch. xxit, And yet 


1 These words all occur in sayings of the Lord, and, even when 
they can be translated into Aramaic so as to shew the distinction, it 
never seems as though the Aramaic were the original. This so far 
tends to prove that the Lord and His Disciples, including the Evan- 
gelist, spoke Greek freely and habitually though not exclusively. 
There is evidence that the Rabbis objected to written Aramaic trans- 
lations of the Old Testament, on the ground that the Greek translations 
were all that was wanted. If all classes in Palestine above the lowest: 
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he does not write like a master of the Greek language. He 
does not write in the literary dialect of his time, echoing the 
language of the classical period, as St Luke does when he 
chooses: he does not, like the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, write under the influence of the Alexandrine school 
of Hellenising Jewish literature: if his theology has something 
in common with Philo’s, his style is unaffected by him. He 
says what he has to say in short, weighty, simple and rather 
unconnected sentences: his Greek is correct, because he never 
ventures on constructions complicated enough to risk a blunder. 
The language of the Apocalypse, on the other hand, is fairly 
characterised by Dionysius. The Greek indeed is not so un- 
grammatical as it seems, nor are all its offences against the 
laws of grammar to be ascribed to ignorance or inability to 
write correctly: see i. 4 (true text) for a solecism obviously 
conscious and intentional. Moreover the language has laws of 
‘its own (e.g. as to the apposition of nouns, the connexion of 
participles with finite verbs) which, though they are not the 
laws recognised by classical or even by Hellenistic Greek, still 
are laws of language, and are observed with fair consistency. 
‘Still the fact remains that the Apocalypse is written in a lan- 
guage which, however well adapted to its subject and purpose, 
cannot be called good Greek, even when tried by the peculiar 
standard applied to the New Testament. It seems the work 
of a man who thinks in Hebrew, and turns the Hebrew sen- 
tences embodying his thoughts into Greek, not according to the 
traditional rules by which, since the composition of the Sep- 
tuagint, a compromise had been made between the genius of 
the two languages, but quite independently, by rules of his own 
“making. 
* Some of the grammatical peculiarities of the book will be 
pointed out in the Notes: it is impossible to discuss them fully 
here. With a few exceptions (see on xii. 7) they do not affect 
translation. It must suffice here to say, that primd facie the 
style of the Revelation is so utterly unlike that of St John’s 


were bilingual, it was of course much easier for devout persons to 
learn to read the Old Testament in Greek than in unpointed Hebrew. 
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Gospel and Epistles, as to make it all but incredible that they 
are the work of the same author!. We say all but incredible: 
for it is just conceivable that a man may change his style 
entirely, so that his writings of different periods shall seem like 
the writings of different men”. 

As Greek is the original language of the discourses of the 
Fourth Gospel, those who believe that Aramaic was practically 
the one popular language in Palestine must conclude that they 
are at most inspired paraphrases of the thoughts of the Lord. 
Upon this hypothesis it might not be impossible to reconcile the 
conflict between external and internal evidence by assigning the 
Apocalypse and the other Johannine writings to quite different 
periods. If we suppose (see the next chapter) that the Reve- 
lation was written by St John the Apostle between a.p. 68—70, 
and the Gospel and Epistles a.p. 80—100, we get a credible 
view of the history of the Apostle’s mind, or at least of his 
style. A Jew of Palestine, habitually familiar with both the 
biblical Hebrew and the Aramaic vernacular, he was perhaps 
altogether ignorant of Greek till the age of 50 or 60. Then, 
being called on to take the pastoral charge of Greek-speaking 
Churches, he addressed them in their own language, which he 
had learnt as far as he could: but he refused to let his imperfect 
knowledge of the language hamper or even modify his expression 
of the message entrusted to him: he would say what he had to 
say somehow, even if he did not know how to say it in gram- 
matical Greek. But, when he had lived from ten to thirty 
years in the midst of these Greek-speaking Churches, he learnt 

2 This inference is hardly shaken by the noteworthy though 
inconspicuous coincidences detected by Weiss, some of which have 
been mentioned in the notes. Upon almost any hypothesis the 
Johannine writings are the peculiar treasure of the Church of Ephesus: 
such similarities might therefore be explained on the hypothesis of 


Weiszicker that the Revelation and the Gospel are both works of the 
school of St John. 

2 The style of Carlyle in his early writings is comparatively 
simple and conventional: his abrupt and vivid mannerism developed 
itself later. Again, it would be doubtful & priori, if the facts were not 
certain, whether the same man could haye written the limpid verse 
of Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Experience and the Osgsianic prose 
of his Apocalyptic books. é 
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their language thoroughly, and became able to compose in it 
with vigour and correctness, if not with the mastery of a native. 
It is quite true that “the Greek of the Gospel and Epistle is 
not the Greek of the Apocalypse in a maturer state” (Alford), 
but it is conceivable that the man who had the one to unlearn 
might learn the other. 

The alternative, if both groups of writings be rightly ascribed 
to the Apostle, is to suppose that the Gospel and Epistles repre- 
sent his habitual style in which he spoke simply and easily so 
that his amanuenses or editors had no difficulty in smoothing 
away little incorrectnesses, if there were any, while the Apoca- 
lypse represents his language when still exalted by his visions: 
at such times, it may be, his sense of the sublime overstrained 
his knowledge of Greek, and disciples hesitated to correct the 
words of one who was plainly speaking in the Spirit. 


CHAPTER II. 


DATE AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION. 


Tur book itself tells us (i. 9) where the vision recorded in 
it was seen: it does not follow that the record was written in 
the same place. Such is, however, the probable conclusion. 
The English reader might indeed understand from the words 
“T was in the isle” that the writer was no longer there: and 
tradition, such as it is, seems to regard the book as written 
after the Seer’s release. But the indications of the book itself 
are decidedly in favour of the composition in Patmos. ’Eyevounv 
év tH viow really means, “I had come to be in the island,” and 
does not in the least imply that he had left it: just as Daniel 
might equally have written “I became dumb” (x. 15) if, like 
Ezekiel and Zacharias, he had continued so for a long time, and 
had written in that state. And ini. 11, 19, xiv. 13, xix. 9, xxi. 5, 
and still more x. 4, it seems almost implied that the successive 
visions were written down as fast as they were seen; see how- 
ever note on x. 4. Moreover the command to write and send to 
the Seven Churches seems inconsistent with the Seer being, at 
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the time of writing, resident at one of them and free to visit the 
rest personally: and the style of the book, so far as any argu- 
ment can be built on it, suggests that it was written in the same 
ecstatic state of mind in which the vision was unquestionably 
scen. Altogether, it seems most probable that the book was 
written at Patmos, but the point is one of no great importance. 

This cannot be said of the question of the date; which is 
much disputed, with strong arguments on both sides. We have 
already seen (p. xvii.) that there is very strong external evidence 
for ascribing the Apocalypse to the last three or four years of 
the Apostle’s life, ap. 95—98. “It was seen,” says St Irenaeus, 
“...at the end of the reign of Domitian;” if it was not written 
till his return from exile, this was probably in the reign of 
Nerva. It is needless to quote later writers who say the same, 
for it is probable that most if not all of them derived their 
belief from this passage of Irenaeus. But it is certain, that his 
testimony was generally accepted by the Church at large, and 
that there is no trace of controversy as to the date of the work, 
independent of the controversy as to its authorship. 

Nevertheless, there are statements in early Christian writers 
which seem to shew that the tradition on this point was not 
absolutely unanimous. Several of the earliest who refer to 
St John’s exile avoid naming the emperor who condemned 
him, while the earliest of all who refer to the book do not, as 
it happens, mention the fact of the exile. If the evidence of 
St Irenaeus is not exactly contradicted, still less can we say that 
it is confirmed, 

The evidence nearest in time to his is negative and cannot 
be strongly pressed, but upon the whole harmonises with the date 
under Domitian. St Clement of Alexandria introduces into his 
treatise Tis 6 cwfdpevos trovaros ; a pdOos, in the way which was 
fashionable with philosophers since the time of Prodicus and 
Plato. This pd6os, which he assures us is something more}, 


1 w00ov ob w800v GAN dvra db-yor (Clem. Q. D. 8. xxi. [45 8]; Eus, 
H. E, ut. xxiii. 4) may, like ‘a real story,’ mean anything from a 
well-known legend about a real person to an accurate statement of 
historical fact. 
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is the beautiful and often-repeated story of St John reclaiming 
a young convert who had become a robber chieftain. He dates 
the beginning of the story “when, after the death of the tyrant, 
he had returned from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus.” Now 
we know that Domitian sentenced many Christians to banish- 
ment, and that they were released after his death by his suc- 
‘cessor Nerva: moreover, Domitian’s character, and that of his 
government, was far more likely to make a Greek writer describe 
him as a “tyrant!” than that of any other early emperor. The 
only other emperor whose victims we can suppose to have been, ° 
as a matter of course, released on his death was Nero: he cer- 
tainly did persecute the Christians, but we do not hear of banish- 
ment as ever inflicted by him, as it certainly was by Domitian. 
Yet Clement’s story that follows seems far more consistent 
with a date under (we may say) Vespasian than under Nerva 
or Trajan. At the later date, St John must have been at least 
ninety years old, and it is most improbable that his bodily 
vigour can have been unimpaired. In fact, a still better known 
legend (though not resting on equally early authority”) describes 
chim as being, for some time before his death, entirely decrepit, 
though fully retaining his mental faculties. But St Clement 
(and here all tradition agrees with him) describes the Apostle 
‘after his exile as making Ephesus indeed his head-quarters, 
but travelling thence in all directions, “in some places to 
establish bishops, in some to arrange whole churches, and in 
some to ordain by lot (?) [kAjp@ kAnpocay] one or more of those 
indicated by the Spirit.” Some months, at least, are implied 
to have been thus spent: some years seem to be required for the 
instruction of the young man, his gradual fall into vice, and the 
time when he is recognised by the Church as “dead to God.” 
But at the end of this time, we find that the local Church, “when 
some occasion arose, again summoned John:” and not only does 
he readily make the journey when summoned, but, as soon as 


1 Under the later Empire the word ‘ tyrant” came to be used as 
‘modern historians use ‘‘usurper.” In this sense, neither Nero nor 


Domitian can be:so called. ; 
2 The legend of “Little children, love one another” is told by no 


extant author before St Jerome. 
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he hears of the fall of his disciple, he rides off on horseback 
to the mountains to seek for him. When the robbers have 
seized him and (presumably) taken his horse, their captain 
recognises him and, from shame, takes to flight: then no doubt 
it is thought remarkable that the Apostle “pursued him at full 
speed, forgetting his old age:” but this, which would be remark- 
able in a man of 70, is all but incredible in a man of 974. And 
finally, it is implied that, before he was restored to the Church, 
the robber had to pass through a long course of penance through 
which the Apostle was able to guide and assist him. 

Tertullian, in a work apparently orthodox and therefore early 
(Praescr. Haer. 36), which Fuller and Noeldechen date 199 A.p., 
says that at Rome “the Apostle John, after he had been plunged 
in burning oil without suffering anything, was banished to an 
island.” He mentions this in close connexion with the martyr- 
doms of SS. Peter and Paul, which certainly took place under 
Nero: still it cannot be said that he implies that it was at the 
same time. But St Jerome (adv. Jov. i. 26) quotes Tertullian as 
saying that, “being put by Wero into a jar of boiling oil, he came 
out cleaner and more vigorous than he went in.” Now St Jerome 
was quite capable of lax quotation, of improving upon his 
authorities, and of confusing what he inferred from them with 
what they said. But on the other hand, we know that he used works 
of Tertullian now lost; and that, unless Nero was really men- 
tioned by Tertullian (or someone else who repeated the same 
tradition), it would have been far easier to infer from the mention 
of St John’s banishment that his intended martyrdom took place 
under Domitian, than from the mention of the other Apostles 
that it took place under Nero. And the banishment, it is quite 
plain from the extant passage, followed immediately on the 
miraculous escape from death? 


1 If we consider, not St John’s appearance in modern pictures, 
but that he was called to the work of an Apostle at least a year before 
the Crucifixion, then, as the latter probably took place in a.p. 29, we 
can hardly date the Apostle’s birth later than a.p. 5. 

* Traces are found in later writers of a tradition ascribing the 
Apostle’s banishment to Nero: but they associate with his banish- 
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Origen, in his commentary on St Matthew xx. 22 sqq., speaks 
of “tradition” as teaching that “the Emperor of the Romans 
condemned John, being a witness” (or “martyr”) “for the word 
of truth, to the isle of Patmos. John,” he continues, “teaches 
us about his own martyrdom, noé telling who condemned him, 
saying ‘I John...was in the isle that is called Patmos for the 
word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ’ (Rev.i. 9). And 
he seems to have seen the Revelation in the island.” Here it is 
implied that there was a tradition about St John’s banishment, 
independent of the book itself: perhaps also, that this tradition 
stated the name of the Emperor who condemned the Saint. But, 
if Origen knew a tradition on this subject, he does not give it: 
and, in default of evidence to the contrary, it is presumable that 
the tradition was the usual or Irenaean one—that if it named 
anybody it named Domitian. 

St Epiphanius twice (Haer. li. 12, 33) ascribes St John’s 
banishment to Claudius, dating his return also in the same reign. 
In the former place he says that, “in his advanced old age, after 
90 years of his life, after his return from Patmos, which took 
place under Claudius Caesar, he wrote the Gospel.” The simplest 
explanation of this strange statement is that the writer took 
from one authority that the Gospel was written after the return 
from Patmos in advanced old age, and from another that the 
banishment was the act of Claudius, or perhaps that the Revela- 
tion was made in his reign. Our only reason for supposing that 
the Roman government had begun to take notice of Christianity 
is the statement of Suetonius that it had occasioned disturbances 
among the Jews of Rome, which led to their banishment. It is 
true that Epiphanius does not, like Origen and, by implication, 
Clement and Tertullian, ascribe the banishment to the personal 
act of the Emperor: he or his authority may have meant that 


ment the composition not of the Apocalypse but of the Gospel; the 
latter must be almost certainly of the age of Domitian. 

These stories seem therefore to have their roots, not in any real 
tradition reaching back to the time when the facts were known, but 
to an unreal conventional treatment of sacred history, whereby it was 
attempted to supply the missing links between the age of the New 
Testament and that of the fully constituted Church. 
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-when Claudius banished the Jews from Rome the Proconsul of 
Asia banished St John from Ephesus. Of course the narrative 
in the Acts leaves no room for any event of the kind: and it is 
not worth. while to guess that Nero is really meant, though of 
course he took the name of Claudius from his adoptive father, 
for in fact neither he nor anyone else used the name. Charles I. 
might have been called Charles II. because his father was christened 
Charles James, but in fact he never was. 

The only reason for attaching any weight to the mention of 
Claudius in St Epiphanius is that he, according to Lipsius, may 
have been using at first or second hand some apocryphal acts 
drawn up under the name of Leucius, a real or imaginary disciple 
of St John, which Zahn thinks may be as old as St Irenaeus. A 
gnostic writer of that date was still in a position to collect and 
distort genuine traditions. It is out of the question that the 
Revelation as a whole should be so early. Grotius, whose chrono- 
logical analysis of the visions is rather too mechanical, placed 
‘the Vision of the Seven Seals under Claudius, identifying the 
famine foretold by Agabus with that foretold under the Third 
Seal. Anyone who conjectured that St John-prophesied from 
the days of Claudius to the days of Domitian and received the 
command, in the days of the latter, to gather all his revelations 
into one book and send them to the Seven Churches, might 
reconcile Leucius and St Irenaeus. 

The commentary, which goes by the name of St Victorinus, 
certainly seems to confirm the tradition of St Irenaeus. We 
have the distinct statement that the Revelation was given in 
the reign of Domitian, and that the Gospel was written after- 
wards. Such a statement of itself seems almost too precise to 
be credible, for Domitian’s persecution fell in the close of his 
reign, and the Gospel cannot have been written afterwards: 
according to Irenaeus and all authorities St John only just lived 
into the reign of Trajan, so on this hypothesis the Revelation 
and Gospel were written so close together that it is hard to see 
how it could have been known which was written first. Did any 
fourth century writer know confidently whether St Paul wrote to 
the Galatians before or after the Corinthians? to the Philippians 
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before or after the Ephesians and Colossians? On the other hand, 
if the two works belonged to quite different periods of the 
Apostle’s life, there would have been no more difficulty in re- 
membering the distinction between them than there would have 
been (even apart from internal evidence) in remembering that 
between the Pastoral Epistles and those written before St Paul’s 
imprisonment. Possibly a tradition that the Gospel was written 
after the return from banishment in Patmos (where the Revela- 
tion was seen), but before the death of Domitian, might have 
perpetuated itself alone. In fact we find the statement of date 
associated with an interpretation of xvii. 10, which, unacceptable 
as it is, has very much the appearance of being as old as the 
reign of Trajan. 

The “Seven Kings” are identified as Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, Titus (“five are fallen”): “one is,” Domitian, “the 
other is not yet come, and when he cometh, he must continue a 
little space,” i.e. Nerva, who only reigned two years. To a dis- 
interested reader this explanation needs no refutation. On 
what principle is the enumeration of the Emperors of Rome (if 
these be meant by the “kings”) to begin with the ephemeral 
princes of disputed title who struggled with one another through 
the eighteen months after Nero’s death? In popular apprehen- 
sion, among the provincials at least, the first Roman Emperor 
was Julius Caesar: in strict constitutional law, the first who 
held the empire as an established form of government was 
Augustus. The series of Emperors might legitimately begin 
with either of these, but with no one later. Obviously there 
is one only excuse for the interpretation: the interpreter 
started with a certainty that the Revelation was seen under 
Domitian and then reckoned backwards and forwards. Even 
then it is startling that he can have imagined that Trajan was 
the eighth king, the beast who was and is not, who cometh 
up out of the deep and goeth into perdition. Trajan was 
according to the unanimous tradition of antiquity the best of the 
Roman Emperors: Tertullian, who was never tempted by excess 
of charity, finds no difficulty in making Trajan illustrate his 
theory that the good Emperors mitigated the bad laws against 
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the Christians. It cannot be imagined that an inspired Seer 
should have meant to represent him as the great enemy of God 
and righteousness. It is equally incredible that a saint who 
suffered in the Diocletian persecution, or a commentator writing 
after it, should have devised such a perverse misconception out 
of his own head. 

But a contemporary who had seen St Ignatius sent, possibly 
by Trajan’s personal order, to feed the lions at Rome, who saw 
the outbreak of a second and probably a greater Jewish war, 
who saw Trajan’s eastern triumphs ending and his embarrass- 
ments beginning might be forgiven for a mistaken hope that the 
ruin of the Fourth Monarchy which had seemed so near after 
the fall of Nero was to be accomplished under an Emperor who 
seemed far more than Nero to be the very incarnation of Rome, 
to gather up in himself all the terrible power of the Beast whose 
deadly wound was healed. One cannot even say such an ex- 
planation was incredible, while the rebellion of Barcochba 
seemed to zealots to be shaking the throne of Hadrian. After 
that time it was increasingly difficult for a theory which identi- 
fied the arch enemy with Trajan to originate: the wonder is that 
it survived. 

Marcus Aurelius, Severus and Decius, to say nothing of Galerius 
and Maximin inflicted far more upon the Church than Trajan. 
Now it is obvious that the contemporaries of Trajan or even 
Hadrian, though their wishes might warp their interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, are even better authorities than St Irenaeus for 
its date. They are it would seem much more deeply committed 
than he is to the belief that the Seer saw his great vision under 
Domitian. 

Yet their witness is at variance with what in ancient and 
modern times has been accepted as the obvious sense of the 
prophecy of the “Seven Kings.” If the principle of inter- 
pretation here adopted is right—if they are individual Roman 
Emperors—it can hardly be doubted that they stand for the 
Jirst seven, and that the Apocalypse was seen in the days of the 
sixth—though there is room for difference of opinion who the 
sixth is. 
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If we reckon from Julius he must be Nero: if we reckon 
from Augustus he may be either Galba or Vespasian: for there 
is no reason to suppose that the three claimants of empire, 
Galba, Otho and Vitellius, were counted as actual emperors. 
His successor is to have a short but (apparently) not a merely 
ephemeral reign: the eighth will be an Antichristian revival of 
one of his predecessors. Probably we are to reckon from 
Augustus: for there can be little doubt that ch. xvii. is later 
than the death of Nero. If we suppose that the Apocalypse is 
the record of a single vision its date will probably in any case be 
between the death of Nero and the destruction of Jerusalem, so 
that the distinction between Galba and Vespasian is chiefly im- 
portant as affecting the authority of the Seer: if Galba be the 
sixth king the vision received no obvious fulfilment; if he be 
Vespasian the seventh is the shortlived Titus, and the eighth 
Domitian, a tyrant and a persecutor, who was recognised both 
by Christians and Pagans as a revival of Nero. 

Apparently in ch. xi. Jerusalem and the Temple are spoken of 
as still existing: even in xvi. 19 the city appears to be standing. 
In ch. xi. we cannot be sure how much is to be understood 
literally, how far ‘the Holy City” and “the Temple of God” 
are to be understood spiritually of their evangelical antitypes. 
But on the whole it appears simplest to take the literal sense, 
which appears to be the traditional one. If so the vision must 
be earlier than the destruction of Jerusalem, and is probably 
earlier than the outbreak of the war. What is foretold is not 
the destruction of the city, as in the prophecy of the Mount of 
Olives, but its profanation as in Daniel ix. The close parallel 
resemblance between the imagery in the vision of the seven 
seals and that in our Lord’s prophecy (Matt. xxiv. and parallels) 
gives weight to the respectable traditional evidence for referring 
that vision to the fall of Jerusalem. If ch. xi. falls early in the 
reign of Nero, ch. xvii. may fall late in the reign of Vespasian : ch. 
xiii. contains much that would be easiest to understand if it was 
written under Domitian, who systematically exacted the divine 
honours which Nero had been content to invite and Caligula to 
claim by fits and starts. 
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On the hypothesis of the unity of the Apocalypse, we seem 
to meet with the same conflict between external and internal 
evidence as to the date, which we met before as to the author- 
ship. If the Revelation as a whole was written by the Apostle 
John at some time between the death of Nero in June A.D. 68, 
and the capture of Jerusalem in August A.D. 70: and if the 
Gospel and Epistles were much later works of the same author, 
we should be able to harmonise most of the evidence, but not 
all. We should be able to accept all the mass of well-attested 
evidence which, as we have seen, we have to the authorship of 
the book: while its peculiarities and the difficulties in the way 
of referring it to the Evangelist, would be at any rate less per- 
plexing. We should still have to explain or to leave unex- 
plained the internal evidence that the Lord spoke freely in 
Greek, which, if so, His Disciples must have understood, and the 
external evidence of St Irenaeus as to the date as well as any 
traditions which may underlie the perplexing statements of St 
Victorinus and St Epiphanius. As to St Irenaeus it is possible 
. to account for his statement about the date without supposing 
it to be a mere blunder. ; 

If the story in Tertullian be true, it is likely enough to have 
happened, as St Jerome understood, under Nero. Savage 
punishments like those mentioned were inflicted by him on the 
Christians, and turned the popular hatred against them into 
pity ; and it is credible that, when one of the victims was saved 
by a miracle or what looked like one, public opinion should have 
enforced a commutation of his sentence to simple exile. But, as 
exile was not a penalty often inflicted in Nero’s persecution, while 
it was in Domitian’s, Irenaeus may have assumed that St John’s 
exile took place at the same time as that of other confessors. 
Or it is possible, that the Apostle was condemned by Domitian, 
or at least in his name, in the beginning of a.p. 70, when he, 
after the victory of Vespasian’s army, was the only member of 
the new imperial family at Rome, and enjoyed the titular office 
of city praetor. It would then be a comparatively slight error if 
St Irenaeus, knowing that St John was sent into exile by 
Domitian, assumed that he was sent at the same time as other 
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‘witnesses’, ie. at the end of Domitian’s own reign, instead of 
the beginning of his father’s. 

- Most recent critics are disposed to admit both St John’s 
authorship of the Revelation and its early date. In England, 
indeed, many, perhaps most, orthodox commentators still ad- 
here to the Irenaean or traditional date. But it is utterly unfair 
to suppose that there is any necessary connexion between the 
interpretation of ch. xvii. mentioned above and the rationalistic 
views of some of its advocates: as we have seen, believers in 
the divine truth of the prophecy need be at no loss for seeing 
how, on this view, it received at least a partial and typical 
fulfilment. How far that fulfilment was adequate—in what 
sense this or other predictions of the book have yet been 
fulfilled, or to what extent they yet remain to be fulfilled— 
these are questions of interpretation. If the date and circum- 
stances of the vision can be determined on critical grounds, 
they will throw some light on the interpretation, when we come 
to attempt it: but the critical question may be, and ought to 
be, treated without prejudice from the supposed necessities of 
exegesis, 


CHAPTER III. 
PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION. 


Every student of the Apocalypse must be aware, that the 
interpretation of its visions has been a matter of controversy, 
almost ever since the age when it was written: and in view of 
this fact, it would clearly be presumptuous to propose any 
detailed scheme of interpretation with any approach to con- 
fidence. Still more obviously, it would be beyond the scope of 
an elementary sketch like the present Introduction, to enter 
into the controversy, or even to put forward the arguments by 
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which the various schools have maintained their respective 
causes. And it would be beyond our limits to trace, in more 
than the barest outline, the history of opinion on the subject of 
the interpretation of the book: though that history may serve 
for a patient student, at once to suggest true principles and to 
warn him of the need of caution in applying them. 

The presumptuous confidence with which, a generation or 
two ago, definite and detailed predictions of the future history 
of the world were grounded upon the visions of this book, and 
supposed to enjoy its authority, has now provoked a reaction. 
Many orthodox readers are content to leave at least the bulk of 
the book absolutely uninterpreted. The letters to the Seven 
Churches, it is obvious, are full of moral and spiritual instruc- 
tion to the Church of all ages: the imagery of the first, fourth, 
and fifth chapters, perhaps of the twelfth, and certainly of the 
two last, is so transparent that no believer can fail to see the 
foundation of our salvation figured in the former, and its con~- 
summation in the latter. But the rest of the book is commonly 
left unread, or read only with a literary interest, as a phantas- 
magoria of sublime images: if people are too reverent to regard 
the book as a riddle without an answer, they treat it as one 
which they can never hope to guess, but must wait till the 
answer shall be told. 

It is however scarcely credible that this can be the right 
spirit in which to regard any part of God’s Word: it is quite 
certain, that it is not the spirit in which the author of the 
Apocalypse expected or intended his own work to be regarded. 
Plainly, he throughout considers that he is conveying valuable 
information to his readers: this appears from the very title of 
the book, and the explanation which follows it in the opening 
words: see also i. 3, xiii. 9, 10, xix. 9, 10, xx. 6, xxii. 6,7. It is 
true, that we are told that certain things contained in the vision 
are intentionally concealed (x. 4), and that certain others can 
only be interpreted by a rare gift of discernment (xiii. 18): but 
the general purport of the prophecy is expected to be intelligible, 
and most of its details to be instructive, to the Church at large. 

If then the visions contained in the book were expected and 
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intended by the author to be intelligible, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that we shall find them so, if we will read them 
without prejudice, and from a point of view as near as possible 
to that of the readers who were addressed in the first instance. 
For, while it is likely that the book (assuming it to be a truly 
inspired prophecy of events still in the future) will be of greater 
value to the generation that sees its complete fulfilment than 
to any before, it is plain that it was expected to edify its first 
and immediate recipients: it can scarcely then be unintelligible 
or useless to the many generations that lie between. 

I. This may then be taken as the first of the principles to 
direct us in the attempt to understand the book: its first 
readers must have had a clue to it. Such a clue may have 
been furnished in any of three ways—(1) by the Old Testament 
prophecies which the Seer repeats and makes his own, ¢f we 
can ascertain the sense in which Jews or Christians of St John’s 
day understood them; (2) by the oral teaching of St John and 
other Apostles, or by the earlier writings of the New Testa- 
ment; (3) by the events of past or contemporary history. 

(1) The Revelation of St John is full of reminiscences—of 
what may almost be called imitations—of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament. In some cases it may sufficiently account for 
these, that the Seer uses an image or a phrase familiar to his own 
mind and to the minds of his readers, though not using it exactly 
in its original sense. But there are other cases—more important 
if not more numerous—where it is plainly implied that the new 
prophecy has a meaning analogous to, if not identical with, that 
of the old: e.g. in ii. 27 the promise of Ps. ii. 9 is applied to the 
faithful and courageous Christian; but the last words of the 
verse shew that St John understood the original promise as 
made not to the Christian but to Christ. On the other hand, it 
is quite certain that the Beast described in xiii. 1, 2 is either 
identical with one, or is an embodiment of all, of the beasts de- 
scribed in Dan. vii. Again, the “time, times, and half a time” 
of Rev. xii. 14, and the apparently coincident 42 months or 1260 
days (xi. 2, 3, xii. 6, xiii. 5) plainly stand in a close relation with 
the identical or similar periods in Dan. vii. 25, xii. 7, 11, 12: 
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though here it may be said that the earlier prophecy is at least 
as obscure as the later. In fact, familiarity with Daniel’s pro- 
phecy, and the generally received interpretation of it, must 
have made St John’s readers readily understand his prophecy 
as directed against Rome, and against a person wielding the 
power of Rome (though the power in his hands was separable 
from Rome locally), who was to be such an oppressor to the 
new People of God as Antiochus Epiphanes had been to the 
old. 

(2) And such an oppressor—or at least such a blasphemous 
enemy to God—had been foretold by the Apostles from very 
early times: more plainly, perhaps, in their oral teaching than 
in their writings. For the only place where he is clearly fore- 
told in an apostolic writing earlier than the Revelation is 
2, Thess. ii.: and there St Paul seems to use a certain reserve, 
and certainly refers to his oral teaching as serving to supple- 
ment what he writes. In this subject, therefore, it seems that 
the tradition of the early Church is entitled to more than usual 
authority, as to the interpretation of the designedly obscure pre- 
dictions of the Apostle’s written words. And here the earliest 
tradition agrees approximately with the doctrine of the Apoca- 
lypse, while it is manifestly independent of it. The Beast in 
the Apocalypse is a support and ally of Rome, yet becomes in 
the end the enemy of Rome, and his most daring defiance of 
God is after her fall. The Man of Sin in 2 Thess. is only to 
be revealed in his full self-deifying lawlessness, when “that 
which withholdeth” (variously described as a person or as a 
power) is taken out of the way: that is, if tradition be trusted, 
when the Roman Emperor or Empire has been put down. 

At the same time, the dominion of the Man of Sin is con- 
nected, not with Reme only but with Jerusalem. This power 
will be at least as much spiritual as temporal, and thus it 
affiliates itself as well to the divinely chosen Sanctuary as to 
the divinely appointed seat of Empire. But in the one case, 
even more than in the other, his enmity to the divine purpose 
is as distinctly marked as his desire to shew himself heir to it. 
“He sitteth in the Temple of God, setting himself forth as God,” 
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says St Paul. St John describes how the dead bodies of his 
victims shall lie “in the street of the great City...where also 
their Lord was crucified.” And both Apostles tell us, how his 
power would be supported by the quasi-spiritual evidence of 
miracles—miracles as striking as those of our Lord Himself, or 
any of the Prophets before Him, and only distinguished from 
theirs by the absence of the spirit of charity and of holiness. 
Looking on to the tradition of the post-apostolic ages, we find 
that, though the detazls of apocalyptic interpretation were 
as obscure, and opinions about them varied as much, as in 
modern times, yet as to the outline of future events revealed in 
this Book and elsewhere, there was an agreement complete 
except in one point (that of the Millennium). From the time of 
Tertullian and St Hippolytus—not to say of SS. Justin and 
Irenaeus—we have a consistent expectation of the course of 
events that will precede the Last Judgement. Their views are 
not indeed derived from the Apocalypse exclusively, but they 
almost always give a meaning, and always give the same mean- 
ing, to its predictions. The Roman Empire was to be broken 
up into ten kingdoms, bearing (we must understand from 
Daniel) the same relation to it that the Hellenised kingdoms of 
the East bore to the Empire of Alexander. Among these king- 
doms will arise a new Empire, reviving the old pretensions of 
Rome to world-wide instead of merely local dominion; but 
instead of resting on law, patriotism, and submission to the will 
of Providence, this new Empire will have no other basis than 
the self-will, the self-assertion, at least the self-deification, of its 
Ruler. He will come (if one may apply to the kingdom of evil 
the analogies of language used of the Kingdom of God) “in the 
spiritual power” of Epiphanes and of Nero: he may be called 
Nero in the sense in which our Lord is in prophecy called 
David, or His forerunner Elias. He will be a man free from 
coarse vices, such as hinder the consistent pursuit of any aim, 
but equally free from any restraint imposed by the fear of God, 
or by regard for human opinion. Claiming for himself the 
honour due to God and the supreme obedience due to His 
Law, he will persecute the Christian Church: his persecution 
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being so relentless, so systematic and well-directed, that the 
Church would be exterminated did not God supernaturally 
interpose to “shorten the days.” But, while persecuting Chris- 
tianity, he will extend a more or less hearty patronage to 
Judaism, being possibly himself of Israelitish birth. Having in 
some sense revived the Roman Empire, he will yet shew him- 
self an enemy to the City of Rome, which will be finally de- 
stroyed, either by his armies or by the direct act of God: and 
he will, perhaps on occasion of this destruction, choose Jeru- 
salem for his seat of empire. To this end he will restore the 
Jews to their own land: he will perhaps be recognised by them 
as their Christ: he will restore their Temple, but will make it 
serve rather to his own glory than to that of the Lord God of 
Israel. 

So far, his career has apparently been unchecked. Now God 
sends against him two Prophets—probably Moses and Elijah, 
or Enoch and Elijah—who, by their words and miracles, to 
some extent counteract his. But they will be put to death 
in his persecution, and then his power will appear finally 
established: but only for a few days. God will raise them from 
the dead, and call them up into Heaven: and by this miracle, 
together with the preaching that preceded their death, the Jews 
will be converted. Elijah will have fulfilled his destined work, 
of “turning the hearts of the fathers to the children,” i.e. of 
God’s old People to His new. 

Still Antichrist’s universal empire appears scarcely shaken by 
the secession of the one little nation of Israel: he will assemble 
the armies of the world for its reconquest, and it will seem far 
easier for him to reduce his second capital than his first. But 
when in the Land of Israel, he and his army will be met and 
destroyed, not in a carnal battle with the forces of Israel after 
the flesh, but by the power of God in the hand of His Son. 

Here, according to what seems to be the oldest form of the 
tradition, and certainly that standing in closest relation to the 
Apocalypse, follows what is popularly called the Millennium. 
The whole reign of Antichrist lasted, apparently, but three 
years and a half: the divine triumph after his overthrow will 
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last for a thousand years. This will begin, perhaps, with the 
appearance of the Lord Jesus on earth, certainly with the 
resurrection of the Martyrs, Prophets, and other chief Saints. 
Whether these remain on earth or no, the condition of the 
earth is made such that it shall not be an unworthy abode for 
them. Moral evil, if not annihilated, at least has its power 
broken. Jerusalem remains what Antichrist had made it—the 
spiritual and temporal metropolis of the world: but this world- 
wide power is now in the hands, not of God’s enemy, but of 
God Himself: and the world under the rule of Jerusalem realises 
the most glorious prophetic descriptions of the Kingdom of God. 

Yet this Kingdom of God is not the final and eternal one: 
indeed some in all ages have been disposed to doubt whether 
such an earthly Kingdom of God will be established at all. 
From the time of SS. Jerome and Augustine (the latter dis- 
tinctly changed the older opinion for this), the general opinion 
of the Church has been that such a measure of liberty and pre- 
dominance as has been hers since the conversion of Constantine 
is the only earthly Kingdom of God to be looked for. And if-- 
feeling the inadequacy of this fulfilment to the language of 
St John and other Prophets—we incline to recur to the earlier 
view, we must confess that even so Pauca tamen suberunt 
priscae vestigia fraudis. 

Not only does the natural order of the world go on—with 
deaths and (what shocked fourth century feeling most) marriages 
and births occurring; but there must be some root of moral 
evil remaining, to account for the end of this age of peace. 
The Devil will at last for a short time recover his power: while 
the central regions of the world remain faithful to God, the 
outlying ones are stirred up to revolt against Him, and press in 
to crush His Kingdom by the brute force of numbers. They 
are on the point of success—nearer to it, perhaps, than their 
predecessor Antichrist had been—when they are, like Anti- 
christ, overpowered by the direct interposition of God. Then, 
all God’s enemies being subdued, comes the end of all things— 
the General Resurrection of the Dead, the final Judgement, and 
the Eternal Kingdom of God, 
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(3) This is on the whole the traditional explanation of the 
Apocalypse: it is at almost all points the obvious one: the 
only thing which is not obvious is the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem by Antichrist, which is nowhere foretold; though it 
was almost an inevitable hypothesis for interpreters who lived 
later than Titus or Hadrian, it was difficult to find a place for 
it, especially if the twelve hundred and sixty days of the 
Prophecy of the Two Witnesses came before the forty and 
two months of the persecution of Antichrist. While this view 
was in possession the interpretation of the Apocalypse hinged 
on the visions of the Witnesses, the Woman and the Dragon, 
the Beast and the Harlot: afterwards when the Roman Empire 
and even the City of Rome were Christian the horizon changed: 
the Church had no longer cause to cry for vengeance against 
Babylon: the Kingdom of the World in a real sense had be- 
come the Kingdom of God and of His Christ, yet the world 
was sinful and sorrowful still. One effect of this was to dis- 
credit the Apocalypse: it seemed to have become unmeaning 
and unreal: it was a relief to reject its Apostolic authorship 
and its canonical authority: when this feeling gave way to 
respect for the Churches which adhered to the old tradition, 
the style of interpretation changed. The literal sense became 
secondary: instead of looking for a series of definite predictions 
of the last days interpreters sought mystical meanings for 
symbols which would be always applicable. 

The great representative of this tendency in the West was 
Tyconius, a learned and thoughtful Donatist layman, who in- 
directly ruled the course of Apocalyptic interpretation from the 
fourth century to the twelfth. We do not know how far he 
was original; the explanation of the Woman in Labour as the 
Church who is always travailing in birth of her children is as 
old as St Hippolytus. St Jerome in his letter to Anatolius ac- 
companying a revised and expanded version of the Scholia of 
St Victorinus gives a long list of authors whom he professes, 
perhaps truly, to have consulted, but everything which he gives 
is taken from Tyconius ; and it is the same in the Summa Di- 
cendorum, which is preserved by Beatus and is probably by 
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St Jerome, as it refers back to the literal sense which was dis- 
cussed in the Scholia of St Victorinus. The commentary of 
Tyconius is lost ; but it was clearly the main source of Primasius, 
an African bishop of the sixth century, of Bede and of a series 
of homilies (a double recension of which is printed in the 
Appendix to St Augustine), as well as of Beatus, a Spanish 
abbot of the eighth century, who reproduces without being 
startled the conjecture, natural even to a moderate Donatist, 
that there might be no Church outside Africa. 

Tyconius himself was a very remarkable interpreter: he was 
the first to insist on the apparent parallelism between the Seals, 
the Trumpets, and the Bowls, and this led him to a general 
theory of recapitulation which was adopted by St Augustine. 
Again, the view that what is said of Christ may be understood 
of His mystical body and vice versa, and that the same holds 
of the Devil and of his kingdom, had at least the advantage of 
substituting applications of immediate utility for doubtful con- 
jectures as to the future. Often the individual interpretations 
are beautiful: e.g. the New Jerusalem is always coming down 
from Heaven, as often as one of her citizens is born again from 
above. He anticipated the communion founded by Mr Irving 
in the thought that each of the Seven Churches typifies a certain 
class of believers, so that the Epistles to them are of per- 
ennial application. So too the judgements on the third of the 
earth are explained by a threefold division of mankind into 
unbelievers and true and false believers, which shews that he 
was working his way to something at any rate less narrow 
than the technicalities on which the Donatists justified their 
schism. The commentaries of Andreas and Arethas (bishops 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia in the fifth? and ninth? centuries> 
are equally mystical but not equally interesting. In their 
hands the symbolism of the Apocalypse ceases to be suggestive, 
they find nothing there but the commonplaces of orthodoxy 
which they bring with them. The same holds good for the 
most part of CEcumenius, though he contributes something of 
his own in the conjecture that the Mahommedan invasion is 
foretold. It cannot be said that the mystical method of inter- 
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pretation has become obsolete: in England it is on the whole 
the method of Isaac Williams, who says that the Seer, when 
instead of waiting for what should be spoken he turned to see 
Him Who spoke, sets us an example of how we should study 
his book. It is also the method of Dr Milligan, a more recent, 
it may be a more influential expositor; for whom Babylon is the 
world in the Church, and Satan is bound for a thousand years, 
i.e. completely bound so that he cannot injure the true believer, 
while at the same time he is loosed for a little season to work 
his will on those who turn from the eternal light to the darkness 
of this perishable world. 

The continuous historical theory which finds in the Apocalypse 
a prophecy of the fortunes of the Church from the time of the 
Seer to the consummation of all things had its beginning in 
the Apocalyptic school which grew up beside the Franciscan 
movement. The opening of the Seven Seals corresponded to 
seven stages in the development of the Christian Church: 
St Francis and St Dominic and their orders were the Two 
Witnesses: the seraphic St Francis was the Angel with the 
Everlasting Gospel: most important of all, Papal Rome was 
Babylon, though the Pope was not yet Antichrist and the 
school as a body looked for an angelic Pope who should re- 
generate the Church and the world by returning to apostolic 
poverty. Wyclif in the great schism went so far as to say 
that Antichrist was divided against himself. 

Among Protestant interpreters it was long a fixed point that 
Rome was Babylon and that the Pope was Antichrist, and as 
their history had been foretold it was a natural inference that 
the whole history of the Church had been foretold too; and 
much ingenuity and some learning were expended in this direc- 
tion by a school whose most respectable representatives in 
England were Bishop Newton and Dean Elliott, the author of 
the well-known Hore Apocalyptic. 

The strong point of this view is, that it enables us to give a 
meaning, not merely to every vision, every image, in the Apoca- 
lypse, but to the order and connexion in which the visions and 
images are arranged. It is quite certain, that that order is not 
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arbitrary nor accidental, that the arrangement is (if we may 
apply the terms of human criticism) as elaborate, as artistic, 
and as symmetrical as any of the descriptions: and conse- 
quently it may fairly be held, that the arrangement forms an 
essential part of the Seer’s teaching, and that no interpretation 
can be adequate which does not give a reason and a meaning 
for the arrangement. And the most obvious and natural view 
of the meaning is, that the arrangement is chronological—that 
every successive vision is a description, more or less figurative, 
of events successive to one another in the same order. 

Yet no one has attempted to carry out this view quite con- 
sistently, and to interpret every vision as describing an event 
later than the vision before it. It is quite true that, as a rule, 
the visions are not only described in successive order, but are 
felt by the Seer to be successive—in the later ones he refers 
to the earlier (e.g. xiv. 1 (true text), xx. 2, xvii. 1, xxi. 9). But 
not only do some of the visions remain in view while later ones 
have risen which seem to take their place (see xi. 16, 19, xv. 5— 
8, xvi. 7, xix. 4): there are cases (e.g. xi. 7, xill. 1—10, xvii. 3) 
where we seem to have unmistakeably the same figures or 
events described twice over, with only a difference in the point 
of view. Hence, some like Tyconius analyse the whole book into 
groups of visions, each one of which covers the whole range of 
human history, from the Seer’s time (or even earlier) to the end 
of the world. This is called “the resumptive theory.” 

And certainly, it is difficult to understand vi. 12—17 of any- 
thing except the time immediately before the Last Judgement, 
or xiv. 14—20 of anything but the Last Judgement itself. Yet, 
when we find the latter passage immediately followed, not by 
the “beginning of the eternal rest!,” but by a fresh series of 
plagues,—which are, we are told, “the last, for in them is ful- 
filled the wrath of God,”—it is hard to avoid reconsidering the 
obvious and natural interpretation: and often as the final Judge- 
ment has been prepared for and worked up to, in no other case 
do we find anything resembling a description of it, till it is 
described, quite unmistakeably in xx. 11—15. 


1 See note on viii. 1. 
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The Preterist and Futurist schools had their origin in a 
reaction against the Continuous Historical. Roman Catholics 
were of course under the necessity of providing a counter theory 
of the meaning of a canonical book of Scripture which was used 
unsparingly and effectively against Rome ; and Protestants like 
Grotius, who desired the reunion of Christendom, naturally gave 
them their support: besides, the difficulty of supposing that 
the Seer intended to predict events and persons whom he 
did not name and could not have imagined, grew as the his- 
torical scheme which was read into his visions became more 
complicated. When men turned back from the wide field of the 
history of Christendom to the book itself, the natural prima 
facie impression which it makes revived. It seemed once more 
as if the Seer spoke of events to be accomplished in his own 
day, of a judgement on Jerusalem and Rome, of the reign, the 
persecution and the doom of Antichrist. The Preterist school, 
which appeared first, trusted the first half of this impression: 
they pressed all the passages where the Seer insists that the 
things of which he speaks must shortly come to pass, they pointed 
to the terrible judgements which did fall on Jerusalem and even 
on Rome in that generation, and they more or less explained 
away all that is said of Antichrist and of the victory over him: 
for instance Grotius explains the victory of the Rider on the 
White Horse as the free course of the Gospel after the fall of 
Nero, which is as inadequate as the continuous historical explana- 
tion of the Man Child as Constantine, in whom Christianity was 
exalted to imperial dominion. The Futurist school on the con- 
trary trusted the second half of the impression: they returned so 
far as possible to the patristic explanation of the book, dropping 
for the most part the return of Nero, but retaining the rest of 
the traditional account of Antichrist. One considerable difficulty 
of this scheme is that the Seer is made to prophesy not against 
the Rome and Jerusalem of his own day, but against an apostate 
Rome and a restored Jerusalem to be revealed in the end of 
the days, and this though he says repeatedly that the time is 
at hand. 

(4) It remains to try to trace the elements of truth in the 
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systems of interpretation which have succeeded one another. 
The mystical system is plainly not exclusive and can coexist 
with any and every theory of the literal sense (for instance 
Tyconius’ doctrine of “recapitulation”): the continuous historical 
theory as tracing a series of partial fulfilments may be regarded 
as supplementary to the traditional view which believers will 
have no difficulty in accepting as in the main the true in- 
terpretation of the Apocalypse. It is not of course a com- 
plete interpretation of all its details, but it gives a frame- 
work, in which every detail may find its place: and for the 
explanation of details we may be content to wait, till the 
time shall come when they are manifest to those whose faith 
sees the consistent fulfilment of the prophecy as a whole. Yet 
those who have faith to expect the entire fulfilment cannot help 
asking—indeed they are bound to ask—what special predictions 
are already fulfilled or on the way to fulfilment, what signs of 
the coming end are already visible: and so they are led to go 
over the same ground as those, who, not recognizing the Pro- 
phets as recipients of a supernatural revelation of the future, 
are obliged to ask how their predictions were suggested by the 
circumstances of the present. 

And if the view be accepted that the Apocalypse was written 
within a year or two after the death of Nero, circumstances 
that might have suggested such forecasts are certainly not 
wanting. Nero himself realises the character of Antichrist in 
almost every feature. He was a cruel persecutor of Christianity: 
he was indifferent or even hostile to the national sentiments 
and national religion of Rome. If he can ever be said to have 
acted on principle, he did so under the influence of the aesthetic 
culture of Greece, what religious feeling he had was oriental, 
perhaps even Jewish : his mistress and empress Poppaea seems 
to have been a Jewish proselyte. When his loss of the empire 
was imminent, he spoke of destroying Rome and transferring 
his throne to Jerusalem; and it was held that his motives for 
this plan were as much superstitious as political. But in truth 
Nero was too self-willed to “regard any god:” even the “Syrian 
goddess,” to whom he had shewn some of the devotion which, 
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he denied to “the gods of his fathers,” was discarded before his 
death: if he did not openly deify himself, like his predecessor 
Gaius, he shewed himself incapable of hearty worship for any 
other god but self. 

According to the traditional view one feature was wanting to 
complete the resemblance of the two characters. The latter part 
of Daniel xi. was interpreted of Antichrist: and the view that 
the “Desire of Women” was an object of worship! was unknown 
to any ancient expositor but St Ephraem, who probably inherited 
Jewish traditions through the school of Edessa. In their obvious 
sense the words imply that the profane king of whom Daniel 
speaks will be free from sensual vices; and even apart from this 
Antichrist is to counterfeit sanctity. Nero was enslaved by 
these vices from boyhood to the end of his life. And, while with 
this one exception the characters of the two coincide so closely, 
their careers do not. Nero was a legitimate Roman Emperor, 
acknowledged as such by the Apostles themselves: it was 
in the early days of his reign, that the benefits of the Empire 
to mankind were most fully realised. And atheist, tyrant and 
persecutor as Nero was, he certainly did not accomplish half 
of what the Revelation ascribes to Antichrist. He did not destroy 
Rome, nor reign and claim divine honours in Jerusalem: at most, 
it may be believed that he for a moment partially effected the 
first, and contemplated the second. Neither was he overthrown 
in the same way as Antichrist. While his generals were engaged 
in a successful war with the unbelieving Jews, he himself was 
overthrown by a revolt, or series of revolts, on the part of the 
army and the Senate—by a course of events in which there was 
the same mixture of good and evil as in ordinary human action,’ 
and in which it is impossible to see any direct or miraculous 
intervention of God. 

This admits, however, of a more or less satisfactory reply. 
The career of Antichrist is the career, not of Nero as known 


1 According to St Ephraem the ‘Desire of Women’ was the 
goddess of Elymais whose temple Antiochus vainly attempted to 
profane: Ewald more probably suggests Tammuz, whose worship 
under the name of Adonis was popular at Greek courts. 
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to us, as a personage of ancient history; nor as known to the 
Seer, as a personage of recent history, but of Nero as, the Seer 
thought, he was to be—of Nero risen from the dead, or restored 
after a period of seeming death. Although there appears to 
have been no room for reasonable doubt of the fact of Nero’s 
suicide, there was a widely spread popular belief that he was 
alive, perhaps in the far east, and that his return from thence 
might be looked for. During his own generation, this belief 
gave occasion for pretenders to appear: we hear distinctly of 
two if not three; one as late as the reign of Domitian, who 
nearly succeeded in engaging the armies of Parthia in his cause. 
When it had become manifestly impossible that Nero ‘could, 
in a merely natural way, be alive and in hiding, still the ex- 
pectation of his reappearance by no means died out: only it 
assumed the form of a superstition. Both among heathens and 
Christians, the expectation continued down to the age of the 
Barbarian inroads: and among the Christians, it connected 
itself more or less closely with the expectation of the Anti- 
christ foretold in the Apocalypse. Was this connexion recog- 
nised by the Seer of the Apocalypse himself? 

We have already had occasion to notice an opinion according 
to which it was. If the Beast’s seven heads, in xiii. 1, 2, xvii. 
10, 11 are rightly understood of individual Emperors of Rome, 
there can hardly be a doubt that Nero is one of them, and that 
he is, in some sense, identified with the predicted Antichrist. 
In all probability, the head “smitten unto death” symbolises the 
death (not denied to have been real) of Nero: he is reckoned 
(together with Augustus, Tiberius, Gaius, and Claudius) among 
the five kings that are fallen. But his reappearance as Antichrist 
is anticipated: after the reign of the contemporary Emperor, 
and the short one of his immediate successor, will appear “the 
Beast which was, and is not,” who “both himself is the eighth, 
and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition.” That is, the 
eighth Roman Emperor will be the revival of one of his pre- 
decessors (viz. the fifth); only in his revival he will be animated 
by the spirit of devilish, instead of merely human wickedness, 
as he will be possessed of devilish instead of merely human power. 
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Of course, it is certain that the Roman Empire was not 
terminated, or the visible kingdom of God established, by a 
miraculous interposition cutting short the reign of the eighth 
Emperor of Rome. If the Seer of the Apocalypse commits 
himself to the assertion that this was destined to happen, it is 
certain that his prediction failed. This will present, of course, 
no difficulty either to unbelievers in the communication to the 
Prophets of supernatural knowledge of the future, or to those 
who deny the claims of the Apocalypse to the character of 
a true supernatural prophecy: on either of these principles it 
is easy to say, “This is what the Seer expected to happen, but 
it did not.” Does it follow that, if we accept the divine 
authority of the Revelation made to St John, we must reject 
this interpretation of his visions, as one not borne out by the 
events? The analogy of other prophecies will suggest another 
course. The resemblances between the Nero of history and the 
Antichrist of prophecy are too close to be accidental: so are 
the resemblances, it may be added, between several other his- 
torical characters and Antichrist. On the other hand, Nero and 
each of these other Antichristian figures differs from the Anti- 
christ of prophecy in some more or less essential features: and 
none of them has done the acts, or achieved the career, or 
met with the end, foretold for him. The inference seems to be, 
that in these “many antichrists” there have been partéal and 
typical fulfilments of the prophecies of the Antichrist, in whom 
they will find their final and exact fulfilment: just as the various 
Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament have found or will 
find their final and exact fulfilment in Christ, while many of 
them were partially fulfilled—some of them even suggested— 
by events which came to pass in the day of the Prophets. 

In particular, there is absolutely no room for doubt that this 
explanation must be applied to the prophecies of the Old 
Testament which most closely resemble the Apocalypse—those 
in the seventh, eighth, and eleventh chapters of Daniel. The 
eighth chapter, and at least part of the eleventh, undeniably 
describe the reign, the persecution, and the overthrow of 
Antiochus Epiphanes: but, if these be regarded as having no 
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_further reference, the latter at least must be condemned as 
wanting that perfect truth which appears essential to a divinely 
inspired prophecy. If however we regard Antiochus as a type 

_of Antichrist, it becomes credible—one may even say prob- 
able—that those parts of the prediction which have not been 
fulfilled by the one will be by the other. Thus understood, the 

_ three separate visions throw light upon one another. Inc. vii. 
the reference is, apparently, to the final Enemy only—the 
imagery is almost! exactly that afterwards used by St John in 

-the Apocalypse, and the meaning presumably the same. In 
€. Vili., on the other hand, while the imagery is not indeed 
identical, but closely parallel with that of. the preceding 
chapter, it seems plain that the Enemy described is Antiochus, 
and his history forms an adequate fulfilment of the prediction. 
Lastly, in c. xi. we have the historical antecedents of Antiochus 
described, in even more unmistakeable detail than in ‘c. viii-: 
we hear of Antiochus himself, and of the conflict between him 
and Israel: then suddenly the historical Antiochus, with his 
ridiculous follies and miserable human vices, seems to vanish, 
and make way for a figure of demoniac grandeur, defying God 
-on what, except to faith, seem equal terms. When this Enemy 
of God and His People has arisen, and developed his full 
power, the remedy is no longer to be looked for in the sword 
of the Maccabees: the champion Israel needs is the Archangel 
Michael, or indeed the Almighty Himself: the general Resur- 
rection follows, and the general Judgement. 

If the Book of Daniel be accepted as a really inspired pro- 
phecy, this series of visions admits of but one explanation. 
The oppression of Antiochus is foretold, in part for its own 
sake, as an important episode in the temporal and religious 
history of God’s People: in part also as a type of a greater 
-and still more important oppression. And it seems probable, 
that Nero is treated by the New Testament Seer exactly as 
Antiochus was by his predecessor—that the historical Nero is 
treated as the type of Antichrist, that the descriptions of the 

1 Only it seems that Daniel’s beast had one head, not seven 
(ver. 20). 
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one pass insensibly into descriptions of the other. We may, 
consistently with our reverence for the prophecy, say, “So much 
of this prediction was realised in the Seer’s age: the rest has 
not yet been fulfilled:” for we shall hold that the partial fulfil- 
ment was a foretaste and a type of a fulfilment which, when 
it comes, will be complete. 

The partial fulfilment of the prophecy concerning the Empire 
has been already mentioned (p. lxiv). We may say that Nero’s 
real successor in the Empire was Vespasian—the 18 months 
between his accession and Nero’s death being really a time of 
anarchy. The pretenders or claimants of empire who arose in 
almost every province may or may not be indicated by the 
“ten kings that have received no kingdom as yet,” but it is 
arbitrary to select from among them, and recognise as de facto 
emperors, the three who were, for a few months, successively 
recognised at Rome. If we accept Nero then as the fifth of 
the “five fallen” emperors, Vespasian, the destroyer of Jeru- 
salem, is the sixth, under whom, it is on this view probable, 
the vision was seen. His successor Titus was “not yet come, 
and when he came was to continue a little space,” 7.e. not to 
have a merely ephemeral reign like those of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, but yet a short one—about two years. And his suc- 
cessor—his brother Domitian—was to be a Nero: and so he 
was. 

This is, however, an imperfect and inadequate fulfilment of 
the prophecies of Antichrist in this book. Domitian was, it is 
true, a revival of Nero in his cruelty; he was, like Nero, a 
persecutor of the Church: he was also—like Nero and unlike 
the predicted Antichrist—foully unclean in life. But he differed 
from Nero in possessing talents and principles which, while to 
some extent they bring him nearer to the type of spiritual 
wickedness, may also be regarded as giving him the dignity of 
that power which “withholdeth” the manifestation of the Law- 
less One. Domitian was no blasphemous atheist, but was, as 
a Pagan, sincerely and even fanatically religious: and his gross 
personal vices did not prevent his having a zeal for virtue, 
which seems to have been sincere. And, for good or evil, he 
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was a Roman—not like Antiochus, Nero, or Antichrist, a de- 
nationalised cosmopolitan. It may be doubtful to what extent 
the Empire suffered dishonour in Domitian’s days: but at 
worst he must be acquitted of having wilfully betrayed its 
honour, 

Thus it seems necessary to look for a completer fulfilment of 
the prophecy than any that has yet been seen, while yet it is 
possible to point to a fulfilment that, to some extent, corresponds 
with the prediction even in the minutest details. We may thus 
recognise a common element of truth in both the “preterist” and 
the “futurist” schemes of interpretation. Just as the 72nd Psalm 
is recognised as setting forth the greatness of Solomon’s, “‘in type, 
and in truth of Christ’s Kingdom ;” so the Revelation may be 
regarded as a picture of the persecution of the Church, “in type,” 
by such Emperors as Nero and Domitian, “in truth” by the 
Antichrist of the last days, and as a prophecy of Christ’s victory 
over both enemies, the type and the antitype. 

In fact, the method and plan of the book seems to be, that 
we have again and again a series—most frequently a group of 
seven—of pictures that plainly symbolise the approach of the 
Judgement. Up to the penultimate stage, everything would 
lead us to think the Judgement was immediately to follow: 
but the penultimate stage itself is prolonged and expanded: 
and when at last it ends, and the series is complete, it is found 
to usher in, not the end of all things, but the beginning of a 
new series of events, still preparatory for the final Judgement. 

Now whatever predictions of the Apocalypse have been or 
have not been fulfilled, there is no doubt that this feature of it 
has been realised conspicuously. In the first century—in the 
third—in the fifth—in the ninth—in the sixteenth—in the age 
of the French Revolution—perhaps in our own time the signs 
of the coming Judgement have multiplied. The faithful have 
seen them beginning to come to pass, and have looked up 
and lifted up their heads, as though their redemption were 
drawing nigh: while those who were not faithful, or at least 
whose faith was without love, have sought to hide from the 
face of Him that sitteth upon the Throne, and from the wrath 
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of the Lamb. And _ yet, after a generation or two, the signs 
have passed away: the Judge has not come, the whole world 
has not been judged; rather, it has taken a new lease of 
life, and become a battlefield between new forms of good and 
evil, a court for new judgements of God between them. We 
cannot say indeed that those were wrong who expected the 
Judge to appear. They were bidden to expect Him—they were 
bidden to expect Him all the more, when they saw such signs 
as they did see: and so how could they do otherwise than they 
did? Indeed, dare we say that their expectation was disap- 
pointed? The world has not been judged, but the nation, the 
polity, the generation has been: the Kingdom of God’s eternal 
rest has not been set up, but they that have believed do enter 
rest. The Vision of Judgement has been fulfilled in part and 
in type: the partial fulfilment serves to stay, without satisfying, 
faith’s hunger for the final fulfilment. 

Thus it seems possible to recognise an element of truth in 
both the “continuous” and what may be called the “resumptive” 
methods of interpretation, as we did in both the “preterist” 
and the “futurist” theories. We may believe that the chief 
object of the book is to teach the Church how to prepare for 
the Lord’s coming to Judgement. With that object, we are 
told, not only in general terms what signs will mark His ap- 
proach, but, in some detail, what events will immediately pre- 
cede it. But in the providence of God, the signs of His 
approach, and events more or less resembling those immediately 
preceding it, have occurred repeatedly: and this Book accordingly 
intimates, that they will occur repeatedly. To Christians who 
had seen an almost perfect image of Antichrist in Nero, it 
was foretold that a new Nero, a perfect Antichrist, was to 
come: it was, not improbably, intimated that there would be 
in some sense a new Nero in the next generation, which was 
fulfilled in Domitian. Yet the “wars and rumours of wars” 
of the year 69—70 did not usher in the Second Advent: they 
passed off, and left the empire in peace and prosperity. Jeru- 
salem had fallen, and Rome had tottered: but the whole earth 
sat still and was quiet: and Rome, at least, had recovered from 
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the shock. Again, in the conquests of the Teutonic barbarians, 
of the Arabs, of the Turks; or in the paganising apostasies of 
Julian, of the Renaissance, of the great Revolution, and of our 
own day, we may see likenesses, more or less close, of the things 
foretold in this Book: He Who inspired the Book doubtless 
intends that we should. Only, while the Book was written for 
the Church of all ages, it was written specially for the Church 
of the Apostles’ own age, and for the Church of the last age of 
all: we need not therefore expect to find any intermediate age 
of affliction, or any intermediate enemy of the truth, indicated 
with such individualising detail as Nero and his ple eee. 
on the one hand, or Antichrist and his on the other. 

Certainly, there is this objection to the various forms of 
the “continuous historical” theory which have attempted to 
identify special visions in the Apocalypse with special events 
in mediaeval or modern history—-that no just view of the 
history of any polity or system will support such a series of 
identifications. Indeed, there is this element of truth, or at 
least of plausibility, in such schemes, that the one national 
or local feature indicated by the Seer coincides with what men 
have learnt, more and more as time has gone on, to be the 
centre and heart of the continuous life of the world’s history— 
The City on the Seven Mountains. The Revelation, it is plain, 
tells us what the history of Rome is in God’s sight: and the 
history of Rome is the one thread that runs unbroken through 
the history of the world. But it is only by the most arbitrary 
treatment—-passing without warning from the figurative to the 
literal, and from the literal to the figurative—that any appear- 
ance ¢an be maintained of a resemblance between the history 
of Rome, or of the world gathered round Rome, and the suc- 
cessive visions of the Apocalypse: nor is it possible, in honesty 
or in charity, to ascribe to the Rome of past history a uniform 
character such as is ascribed to the Babylon of the Apocalypse. 
No doubt, there have been times,—(much later than those of 
Nero and Domitian, —when a Roman Emperor or a Roman 
Pope has presented a figure which, to the eyes of faith and 
righteousness, looks terribly like that of Antichrist. Godless 
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profligacy like that of Frederic II., cultivated, heathenish in- 
difference to righteousness like that of the age of Leo X., was 
certainly felt—and we cannot doubt, rightly felt—to be the 
antichristian power of their time, by the moral reformers of 
the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance: but it is unjust and 
unreasonable to hold the Empire in all ages, or the Papacy in all 
ages, responsible for the sins of the Empire or the Papacy in those 
ages. We who in our own age have seen the rival powers of 
the Empire and the Papacy represented by honourable Christian 
men like William I. and Leo XIII., ought to be able to do 
justice alike to Pagan Emperors like Trajan and Diocletian, to 
Christian Emperors like Henry III. and Barbarossa, and to 
Popes like Gregory I., Gregory VII., Innocent III., and Pius V. 
To treat either of these groups of men as the champions and 
representatives of Antichrist is hardly less than blasphemy 
against the work of God. 

And in fact, the identification of the Papacy with Antichrist 
admits of direct refutation. “He is the Antichrist,” says St John, 
(Ep. I. ii. 22) “‘who denieth the Father and the Son:” he defines 
“the spirit of Antichrist” as the “spirit which confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh” (Ep. 1. iv. 3). Now, whatever 
the errors of the Papacy and of the Roman Church, it is certain 
that no Pope has ever denied the truth on the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. The most questionable of Roman 
doctrines—in particular those relating to the person of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary—so far from contradicting the true doc- 
trine of “Jesus Christ come in the flesh,” presuppose it and are 
deduced (however unwarrantably) from it. It is likely enough 
that the Papacy has in many ages incurred “the Babylonian 
woe,” not in respect of theological opinions, but in proportion 
as “the mitre and the crosier” were, in Bishop Coxe’s words, 


‘‘Sullied with the tinsel of the Caesar’s diadems:” 


but, when the Caesars themselves were the bar against Anti- 
christ, their successors or their apes can hardly be identified 
with him. One thing is plain about the Apocalypse—that it 
describes a clearly defined moral conflict between good and 
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evil, between Christ and His enemies: not a controversy in 
which good men, and men who love Christ in sincerity, are to 
be found on different sides. It is an idle latitudinarianism 
to assume that in such controversies truth is unimportant, or 
that compromise is the only guide to it; but it is something 
worse to waste on such controversies the zeal that should be 
reserved for the true war with the real Antichrist. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ANALYSIS. 


_i. 1—3. Title and description of the Book. 

i. 4 iii. 22. Prologue and Dedication, shewing how St John 
received from Christ the command to write the vision, and send 
it to the Seven Churches. 

i, 4—20. The vision of the Son of Man. 
ii. 1—iii. 22. The Epistles to the Seven Churches. 

iv. 1—xxii. 7. The Vision or Revelation itself. 

A. iv. 1—v. 14. Vision remaining visible through all the rest; 
shewing (ch. iv.) the divine glory (see Ezek. i.; Is. vi.), and 
(ch. v.) the Lamb that was slain sharing it. 

(a) v.1—14. The book of the seven seals and the Glory 
of the Lamb who is worthy to open it. 

B. vi. 1—viii. 1. The opening of the seven seals, and the judge- 
ments attending thereon. Before the last seal, there appear 

(a) vii. 1—8. The sealing of the 144,000, and 
(b) 9—17. The assembly of the multitude of the 
justified. 

C. viii. 2—xi. 19. The sounding of the seven trumpets, and the 
judgements attending thereon. Before the first trumpet 
appears 

(a) viii. 3—5. The Angel censing the prayers of the 
Saints. d oo 

The last three trumpets are proclaimed (viii. 13) as 

Woes. Before the last of them come 

(b) x. 1-11. A mighty Angel having a little Book, 
which the Seer is commanded to eat : 

(c) xi.1,2. The measuring of the Temple: 

(d) xi. 3—14. The prophesying of the two Witnesses 
(Moses and Elijah?), their martyrdom and resur- 
rection. 
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D. 


m2 


BH AS 


xii. 1—xiv. 13. The signs in Heaven and in Earth: the heads 
of the Kingdoms of God and Satan, or of Christ and Anti- 
Christ. ’ 

(a) xii. I—13. The Woman giving birth to the Man, 
persecuted by the Serpent (see Gen. iii. 15), and 
the War in Heaven. : 

(b) xiii. 1—10. The Beast to whom the Serpent or 
Dragon (the Devil) gives his authority (see Dan. 
vii., xi. 36 sqq.; 2 Thess. ii. 3—10). 

(c) xiii. 11—18. The second Beast (the False Prophet) 
who secures the deification of the first Beast, and 
persecutes those who refuse him worship. 

(d) xiv. 1—5. The Lamb with the 144,000 of the re- 
deemed. 

(e) xiv. 6—12. Three Angels proclaim God’s Judge- 
ments, and (v. 13) a voice from Heaven His mercy. 


xiv. 14-20. A symbolic vision of the Judgement of the earth 
(see Joel iii. 13). 


xy. 1—xvi. 21. The outpouring of the seven vials, and the 
judgements attending thereon. Before the first vial there 
appears 


(a) xv. 2—4. The triumph-song of the victors in the 
war with the Beast. : 


Before the last vial, 


(b) xvi. 13—16. The spirits of devils gather the armies 
of Christ’s enemies. 


xvii. 1—xviii. 24, The fall of Babylon. 


xix. 1—21. The campaign of the Word of God against the 
Beast. 


(a) 1—8. The triumph-song inspired by the fall of 
Babylon: the Lamb, the Victor and the Bridegroom 
(see Ps. xlv.). 


(b) 9—10. The revealing Angel proclaims himself not 
divine. 
(c) 11—21. The martial procession, and the victory. 
xx.1—6. The Millennial Peace. : 
xx. 7—10. The last campaign of the Devil. 
xx. 11--15. The universal Judgement. 


xxi. 1—xxii. 7. The glorious reign of God and His saints in 
the New Jerusalem. 


(8, 9. The revealing Angel again refuses divine 
honours.) 


ae 10—21. Conclusion. 
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CHAPTER V. 
TExt, 


’ Tur Received Text of the Revelation has had a peculiar history. 
As in the other books, it is in the main a reproduction of the Text’ 
of Erasmus, with slight corrections which he and subsequent 
editors introduced’ mostly’ from the Complutensian text; but 
while in the other books Erasmus used MSS. which ‘fairly re- 
presented the current mediaeval text (itself a not unfaithful 
representative of the text which had established itself at Antioch 
by the time of St Chrysostom), in the Revelation he was depen-' 
dent on a very ani representative of a singular and probably 
older type of text. 

He borrowed a MS. from Reuchlin (now cited as 1), which when: 
rediscovered by Delitzsch proved to be of the‘twelfth century ; 
but as he found it very difficult to read he thought it ‘must be 
very old, almost of the Apostolic age. This MS; contained the 
commentary of Andreas and the text of the Apocalypse, so 
arranged that it was difficult to distinguish the two: the text 
was full of omissions, mostly if not entirely due to homoeoteleu- 
ton, and also of puzzling contractions. Erasmus printed from 
his own transcript of this MS.: his text bears the traces of 
his own clerical errors, of the influence of the commentary, and 
of the Vulgate from which he retranslated without notice what 
was lacking in his MS. 

The materials for constructing a critical text are with one 
exception scantier than for any other of the books of the New 
Testament. They are as follows. _ 


GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


Uncials. Codex Sinaiticus (s), generally assigned to the 
4th century. Although this is the oldest MS. the text which it 
represents is by no means the best, being quite different from 
that which it represents in the Gospels. It is full of grammatical 
corrections and quasi-liturgical additions, such as, Amen, Alle- 
luia, and to the ages of ages. 
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Codex Alexandrinus (A), generally assigned to the 5th cen- 
tury. Of all extant MSS. the greatest weight is given to this. 

Codex Ephraemi (C); also assigned to the 5th century: pa- 
limpsest. It lacks iii. 19—v. 14; vii. 14—17; viii. 5—ix. 16; 
x. 10—xi. 3; xvi. 18—xviii. 2; xix. 5 to end. This-MS. comes 
next in importance to A. 

Codex Porphyrianus (P,), 9th century: palimpsest. It lacks 
xvi. 12—xvii. 1; xix. 21—xx. 9; xxii. 7 to end. 

Codex Vaticanus 2066 (B,), 8th century. This MS. is cited 
as B by Tischendorf; but in order to distinguish it from the 
famous Codex Vaticanus (B) assigned to the 4th century, which 
[does not contain the Apocalypse,] it is now generally cited, after 
Westcott and Hort, as B,; Tregelles and others cite it as Q. 

Cursives. 182 are known to exist or to have existed (two or 
three cited by early editors cannot now be traced). They dated 
from the 10th to the 17th century. The most important are 
perhaps 1 at Mayhingen (its nearest allies are 12 and 152) and 
36, 38 and 95; 36 and 95 are closely connected with A. The 
oldest known cursive 170 (10th century), which contains the com- 
mentary of Andreas, awaits collation in the Iberian monastery 
on Mount Athos, 


VERSIONS. 


Syriac. The Peschitto, or Syriac Vulgate, did not contain 
the Apocalypse (see p. xix). Lord Crawford’s library however 
contains a copy of the Peschitto with an appendix containing 
the four minor Catholic epistles (2 Pet., Jude, 2 and 3 John) and 
the Apocalypse. The latter is to be published by Dr Gwynn 
with a retranslation into Greek (Academy, June 18, 1892). The 
Syriac in character resembles Pococke’s text of the four minor 
epistles; and it appears that the Syriac Version hitherto known! 
is a revision of the Crawford version, bearing the same relation 
to it as Thomas of Harkel’s version (616 A.D.) of the four minor 
Catholic epistles bears to the text published by Pococke. The 


1 It was published by De Dieu in 1627 from a late MS. at Leyden; 
there is also a commentary in an eleventh century MS. (Mus. Brit. 
17027) from which a complete text of the same character may be 
recovered. 
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Greek text which underlies the new found version is very ancient, 
and exhibits coincidences both with 8 and A, and such exceptional 
cursives as 36 and 38 as well as the Old Latin: the Greek text 
to which the revision hitherto known has been servilely con- 
formed is of a much later character. 

Old or ‘ African’ Latin. Codex Floriacensis, palimpsest of the 
7th century from the Benedictine Monastery of Fleury, now at 
Paris. -It contains the following fragments i. 1—ii. 1; viii. 7— 
ix. 12; xi. 16—xii. 14; xiv. 15—xvi. 5. Fortunately also the 
whole of the text.except xx. 1.—xxi. 5 is preserved by Primasius, 
Bishop of Adrumetum in the 6th century, and a considerable parti 
can be recovered from the quotations of St Cyprian in the 8rd. 

Vulgate Latin, that is to say St Jerome’s revision of the Old 
Latin, a.D. 383—385, best represented by Codices Amiatinus and 
Fuldensis (both of the sixth century). An intermediate text is 
represented for xx. 1—xxi. 5 by St Augustine (de Civitate Det 
xx. 7—17), who was copied by Primasius: and also by the cita- 
tions peculiar to the enlarged edition of the Testimonies of St 
Cyprian, and by the alia editio or translatio frequently cited by. 
Primasius. This last was obviously used by Tyconius, and 
where as not infrequently happens Primasius’ commentary differs 
from his text, it is probable that in the former he reproduces the 
text of Tyconius without noticing that his own was different. 

Memphitic. It is from its position in the MSS. which contain 
it, rather than from any difference in language or style, that 
Coptic scholars infer that the Memphitic version of the Apoca- 
lypse was not strictly speaking canonical. Hence it has been 
inferred that it dates from the interval between St Dionysius 
(c. 250 a.D.), who though he acknowledged the inspiration of the 
Apocalypse may have discouraged its public reading, and St 
Athanasius, whose Festal epistle of 367 a.p. fixed the canonical 
rank of the book for Egypt. 

Aethiopic. This version, which is assigned to the 4th or 5th 
century, treats the Apocalypse as canonical. It is supposed to 
have been made by Syrians imperfectly acquainted with Greek 
from MSS. of the same type as those used for the Memphitic 
version. 
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Armenian. This version was made later than 431 a.p., when’ 
St Mesrob invented an alphabet for his native language into 
which the books he brought back with him from Ephesus were 
to be translated. Up to that date Syriac had been the official 
language of the Armenian Church. As might be expected from 
the connexion between Caesarea and Armenia, the Armenian 
version of the Apocalypse has affinities with the text of Andreas, 


FATHERS. 


Greek. Irenaeus (c. 180 A.D.) contains so many quotations, 
that, if his great work on Heresies had been preserved in the 
original, it would have been a high authority: it is uncertain 
how far the translator is dependent upon the Old Latin. 

Hippolytus (c, 220 a.p.) quotes largely in his work on Christ 
and Antichrist, and in the Fourth book of his commentary on 
Daniel recently printed from a MS. discovered by Georgiades. 
The former is largely used in a homily (wrongly ascribed to him) 
on Antichrist and the End of the World, in which those who hide 
themselves in caves and under rocks are assumed to be hermits. 
His text appears to be less redundant than that of our present 
Greek MSS. 

The same holds of the quotations of Origen (+ 253), St 

Methodius (t+ 303? 311?) and St Epiphanius (t+ 402). Making 
every allowance for freedom of quotation, it seems probable that 
all used a type of text not represented in our MSS. This bears 
out the impression which the language of Origen and St Jerome 
is calculated to make, that in the 3rd and 4th century a much 
greater variety of readings prevailed than can be traced in our 
present documents. 
. Andreas, Archbishop of Caesarea in the latter part of the 5th 
century, wrote a commentary on the Book, which, when the 
copious materials for a critical edition have been used, will en- 
able us to determine the text he followed, which is independent 
of the Uncials, though probably on the whole inferior to that a 
the best of them. 

His successor Arethas (who is generally identified with the 
author of a panegyric on a 9th century saint) also wrote a com. 
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mentary, which is of comparatively little importance for textual 
criticism, except that he mentions from time to time various 
readings for which he is the only or the oldest authority. 

Latin. Tertullian (199—230 a.p.) quotes largely; but it is not 
yet decided whether from the Old Latin or- direct from the 
Greek: nor can the extent to which his text is singular be ascer- 
tained till all his works have been published with an adequate 
critical apparatus. 

St Cyprian (+ 258) also quotes largely : his works have been 
edited by Hartel in the Vienna Corpus. 

Tyconius, a Donatist grammarian of the latter part of the 
4th century, though his commentary is only known at second 
hand, is an important witness to a transitional stage of the 
Latin Text. 

St Jerome (+ 420) is also important; for his quotations by no 
means always agree with his rather perfunctory revision of the 
text. : 

St Augustine (+ 431); see above, p. lxxvii. 

The mediaeval commentators, Beda (7th century), Beatus (8th 
century), Ansbertus (8th century) and Haymo (+ 843), all throw 
some subsidiary light on the history of the Latin Text. 


The critical determination of the text is less certain than in 
the other books of the New Testament: for the materials are 
not only less abundant but less trustworthy. There is no repre- 
sentative of the so-called ‘ Neutral Text’ comparable to B or even 
to & in the earlier books. The fourth century was certainly a 
very important time in the history of the text of the New 
Testament, and during this time the text of the Apocalypse was 
exposed to peculiar dangers. It was not generally regarded in 

-the East as canonical or regularly read in the Churches, so that 
the tendency of scribes to correct the supposed errors of their 
predecessors was not checked by the familiarity of the faithful 
with its language. In the West, on the other hand, it retained 
its place in the Canon unquestioned; and hence, though the 
Latin authorities do not give a better text of this Book than of 
others, they may prove to have a greater relative value than in 
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books where we still possess the ‘Neutral Text.’ Fortunately 
the Revelation (thanks to Primasius) is the one book besides 
the Gospels, of which we have a continuous Old Latin text, 
‘unmixed’ though not ‘uncorrupted ;’ and the parallels from 
Cyprian prove that the corruptions are not very serious. The 
Latin documents among other things supply evidence (unaffected 
by the frequent confusion between 3rd fut. in -bit, and 3rd perf. 
in -vit) that their Greek archetypes had aorists where our 
present Greek MSS. have futures. Editors however have hitherto 
adhered to the rule of basing their text exclusively upon uncials, 
and only using versions and cursives as a makeweight when 
uncials differ. So far as the cursives have been collated they 
appear to differ more from one another than the 1273 known 
MSS. of the Gospels; but they have not yet been classified, 
though this might be perhaps facilitated, as Delitzsch thought, by 
the fact that so many of them contain the commentaries of 
Andreas and Arethas, and presumably reproduce corresponding 
texts. 

The same type of text underlies ACP; A has preserved it 
best. C when alone is not seldom right; in c. xiii., one of the 
most perplexing chapters, it has preserved traces of a shorter 
text. CP together generally represent an unfortunate revision, 
though now and again they enable us to correct clerical errors 
in A. B, (especially when joined by P) is the best authority for 
such an approach to a received mediaeval text as can be said to 
exist ; Griesbach based his text chiefly on it and its cursive allies ; 
grammatical difficulties are often skilfully minimised; some of 
its additions to the text of ACP seem to represent different read- 
ings rather than glosses. NB, is a sufficiently common group 
to shew that many of the characteristic readings of B, are very 
old: and there is room for considerable difference of opinion how 
far this group may be used to check the group headed by 
A, and especially those readings where A stands alone. x 
also often coincides with Latin authorities. P is a genuine 
though degenerate descendant of the common parent of AC: it 

has many of the faults of B, and some of its own. Often a 
reading is supported by a group headed Pl, with or without 
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support from outlying versions. NP1 is also not an uncommon 
group. Both B, and P contain a text demonstrably affected by 
the commentaries of Andreas and Arethas. Whether annota- 
tions from Melito or Apollonius may have invaded all existing 
documents is a curious question which awaits discussion. If it 
should prove (see Excursus 111.) that the Revelation grew up by 
degrees in the hands of one or more writers, this would impart a 
new element of uncertainty into the text. Spitta is of opinion 
that the Redactor is responsible for most of the grammatical 
irregularities, 
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% lel a 2 n us a a iv by > a 
avt@ dayeiv ex tod Evrov Tihs Cwijs, 6 €or ev TH 
mapabeiaw Tod Oeod. 

*Kal To dyyehp THS €v 2mdpry enugates ypanron, 
TdSe Aéyer 6 mpatos Kal 6 éoxatos, os monte HMR 
Kar &noev: “Od cov tiv Odd Kal rHv TTMYELAY, 

\ / 5] an , 

AAXG TrovaLS Et* Kal THY BPrachHpiay Ex TMV eEyor- 
> , ae £ U \ ] » ee trAXa 

tov “lovdaious eivat Pee Kal. ovK elolv, ada auV- 

aryoryn Tod Latava. “undev poBod a pednets TaaXeEw, 

idov médrdEt Be 6 didBoros €& tudy eis pudaxery, 

iva mr eepazOiire! Kab orere Oriapev ils ord déxa. yivov 

mates axpt Oavadrou, kai S@cw cor Tov oTépavov THS 
a2 
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an m9 , ZEA n / in 
tons. “o éywv ods axovadT@ TL TO TVEbpa héyer Tais 
© A ’ A > lal >] an vA a 
ExKANTLALS* 0 VLKOV OU py AbLKNOH éx TOV BavaTou Tod 
/ 
Seutépov. - 
a na 2 / s) , 
"Kal TO ayyéro THs év Llepyduw éxKdAnotas 
if / / cy) \ € if \ / 
ypawpov, Tdde Neyer 0 Eywv THY pe THY Rae 
S A aa a 
tThv o€etav' “Oida mod Katouxels, brrov 6 Opdvos Tod 
a a \ lj / AN > > / \ 
Latrava, kal Kpateis TO dvoud jov, Kal ovK Hpvnow Ti 
lal / 3 4 ic up 
miatw wou [Kal] év Tals juépas ’Avtimas, 6 waptus wou 
a , a 4 c n 
0 TlaTOS pov, Os arrexTavOn Tap’ dpiv, drrov 6 Latavas 
a 142 > » \ A 37 ¢ ” 2 On 
KATOLKEL. “AAN EXW KATA TOU OALYya, OTL EyELS EKEL 
A a Q 7 a \ 
Kpatoovras Thy Sidaynv Baradp, ds édidacKev T@® Baran 
tal / > 7 n cn ’ / n 
Bareiv cxavdarov evorruv tay vidv “lopajr, dayeiv 
A \ 
elwddfuta kai rropvedoa. “obras exes Kal od Kpa- 
im \ 5 \ A Aer € , 16 
Touvtas Thy Sibayny Tv Nixoraitdy opolws. “pera- 
vs 
vonaov’ ei Sé pu, epyowai cor taxyv, Kab trodeunow 
’ a a a / / 
HET avTay év TH poupaia tod otopards pov. ™6 éyov 
\ a a 
ods axovodtw ti TO mvedua réyer Tals exKAnolass. 
TO vixodvtTs Sdcw adTS Tod pavva Tod Kexpuppévon, 
A an \ n 
kal Sorw ait \ihpov Neveny, kal em Thy Whdov dSvopa 
\ / A IO \ 78 > ASS / 
KaLvoy yEeypappevory, 0 ovdeis older ef 12) 6 Naw Bdver. 
18 \ APS, a 
Kal 16 dyyéde tis év Ovaretpous exdnolas 
/ c ey a nr 
yparpov, Tdéde réyer 0 vids tod Oeod, 6 éyov Tovs 
> \ nN , / fol 
oparpovs avTod ds Proya supéds, Kal of 1éSes abtod 
Gpuotoe yadkouBdvwe’ “Od cov rad épya, Kal tip 
> V4 ‘ \. {A \ 
ayanny Kal THY TotW, Kat THY SiaKoviay Kal Thy 
e / \ \ y , 
UToMoVNY Tov, Kal Ta épya cou Ta écyata mrelova 
a r 20 > > »¥ a a 
Tov TpoTwVv. “Addn exw Kata cod, Ste adeis thy 
n > , ¢ I : ie 
yuvaixa ‘lelaBer, % réyouca éavtiy Tpopynrw, Kat 
/ \ aA a 
biddoKet Kai TAAVE Tods éwors Sovrous, Topvedoat Kab 
lal > ld 21 n 
payely eidmdd0uta. *Kal axa adth xpovoy iva peta- 
ff \ > f na n an 
vonon, Kat ov Oédrer petavonaat éx THs mopvelas avrhs. 
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22> x I > \ > , 
idov Baddrw avtny eis KdiVHY, Kal Tods povyevovTas 
b) b fel 3 6 I UA SN AN / 
pet avTns ets OXAbwW peyddyv, éav pn peTavoncovaw 
a y a \ (teal r 
eK TOV Epyov avTns, *Kal TA TéxvVa AVTHS ATOKTEVa év 
4 \ , an : 
Oavat@* Kal yveoovtat Tacat ai éxKAnolat OTL eyo 
? eee a Avs ; a 
Eft 0 epavvev vedpovs Kai Kapdias: Kat doo bpiv 
Cey \ \ oo” in ene on 38 rz BY 
EXaTTH KATA Ta épya tuov. “viv Sé Néyw ToOIsS Aot- 
i nr ly sf ” AN N 
mois Tois €v Ovarteipors, dc01 ovK Exovow Thy Sidaynv 
f vf Z a n 
TAaUTHY, oiTiWEes OvK eyvwcay Ta Babéa Tod Latava, ws 
/ fe ’ lal Yi / \ e 
Aéyouowv, OV Barrw ef’ was arAXo Bapos: *wAnV Oo 
y” ey Y a A of 26 Ne a \ 
éyeTe Kpatnaate, axpt ov av HEw. “Kai o vixev kal 
a I NX n 
0 THPOY ayYpL TédovS Ta épya pou, Soow aiTe@ éEovaciay 
EON a 29 a 27 \ a ’ \ Sis e iB iS a 
emt Tov €Ovdv: * Kai Tromavel avdtovs év paBdm ovdypa, 
c \ 7 \ \ / e > \ o- 
@S TA OKEUN TA KEpaplKa cvyTpiPEeTat, WS Kayo elAnpa 
alee t \ , ein \ L 
mapa Tov matpos pov: “Kal doaw avT@ Tov aaTépa 
tov mpwivov. “o éywv ods akovodtw Ti TO Tvedpa 
tal / r 
Neyer. Tals exxAnolas. 
/- a ¢ r 
3 ‘Kal 76 ayyé\o ris ev Yapdecow exxdynolas 
c \ \ if lol r 
yparpov, Tdbe Aéyer 0 Exo Ta Eta Tvevpata Tod OEod 
x \ is A >? / A O75 / \ ” 4 ” 
Kal Tovs éemta aotépas: Oidad cov Ta épya, bt dvopa 
\ \ rash; n \ 
éyers Ste Shs, Kal vexpos el. “yivou ypnyopav, Kat 
S pan NI = NG aN OF: 9 fa] ard b \ ce - td 
oTHpLooV Ta NOLTIA & ELeddov aTroVavEew* ov yap EvpnKa 
/ an fal 
gov Ta épya meTAnpopéva evotioy Tod Oeod pov. 
an \ YA =\ / 
®uynuoveve ovv TS eiAnhas Kal HKovaas, Kal TypEt, 
la \ a \ . / ad ¢ Ve 
kal petavonoov. éav ody pry ypnyopnons, Ew ws Kre- 
\ > \ / I A va pa | 4 irra 
TTS, Kal Ov fy yvoon Tolay dpav HEw emi ae. “adda 
Wie i8 aL \ 
yes Odlya dvopata év Ldpoecw, & ovK eworuvvay Ta 
pee tA Hay SR Cae ) n 
ipatia avTov* Kal TepiTaTHiaovaL WET ELOU EV EVKOIS, 
la) dA a > € 
bre aEvol elow. *‘O windy obtws TwepiBaretrat év ipma- 
na N: > ue \ wv > an ¥. 
lows NevKots* Kal ov pn eEareinpw TO Ovou“a avTOU €K 
n n n ¢ if \ ” ? fa) 
ths BiBrov ths Cwhs, Kal oporoynow TO ovowa auvTov 
lal Ye \ e , n > A 
évoTiov TOU TaTpos pov Kal év@TLoY TOY aryyehov 
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avtod. °6 yw ods axoveadTw Ti TO Tvedpa Réyet 
Tais éxkAnaiass. 

"Kal 7d ayyérw Ths ev Piraderdgig exKkAnolas ypa- 
ov, Tade réyer 6 aytos, 0 GANOwWOS, 0 Exwv THY KKelv 
tod Aavetd, 6 avolywy Kai ovdels KrEloes, Kal Krelov 
Kal ovdels avoike: *Oida cov ta épya: dod dédwxa 
‘éverov cov Ovpay nvewypéevny Hy ovdels SUvaTat KrEtoat 
avtnv> dtl pixpayv exes Svvaww, Kai étipnoas pou 
Tov Royov, Kal ovK npyjnow TO dvoud pov. *tdov 
686 ek THs cuvaywyns Tod Latava tév Reyovtwv 
éauTovs ‘lovdatous elvau, kat ovK eiciv, dra Yevdovtat* 
Sov troujow avtovs iva HEovow Kal mpooKvyicovary 
éveTlov TaV Today Gov, Kal yvdow STL eyo yaTnod 
ge. “Ore éTipnoas Tov Adyov THs Uiropovis pov, Kayo 
ge THPHTw ex THs Bpas Tov weipacpod THs peddov- 
ons epxecOar eri tis oixoupevns bdns, Treipacar Tods 
kaTouovyTas emt THs vhs. “épyouar tayd: «pare d 
éxets, iva pmdels XdBy Tov otédavdy cov. "6 viKEr, 
Toimow avtov aTorov ev TO va® Tod Oeod pov, Kab é&a 
ov wy cern ert, Kal yparrw én’ abtov 7d vopa Tod 
Oeod pov, Kat TO ee THS ToAews TOD Oeod eee THS 
ears ‘lepovaadnp, % big dA €x Tob eae 
amo Tov Beod HOU, Kat TO dvoud wou To Kawdv. 6 yor 
ods akovedtw Ti TO evedwa here tals éxxAnolass. 

“Kat ro dopyeho aie év Naodinia cP ae tas 
rypanpon, Dane déyet r) cry, d paptus 6 TicTds Kab 
arm Devos, 7 a) apxn THS KTicews TOD Oeod: “OSA cov ta 
eee; éTt ovTE Apuxpos el ovTe Sek ened wruxpos 
"is 9 Ceotos: “obras dre XMapos el, Kat ote Ceatos 
ovTe ~Wuypos, wéAdwW cE eae €K TOD oTOmaTOs jou. 

"OTL réyers Ste TIdodards ebpt, Kad meThovTnKa Kat 
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> X\ / ” ‘ 
ovdev xpelav exo, Kai ove oldas bru av ei 0 TahatTwpos 
\ 2y, / \ \ \ \ x f 18 
Kal éNEElVos, KAL TTWKOS Kai TUPAOS Kal YUpVOS* “TuUp- 
7 > / > a < 
Bovreda cou &yopacas Trap’ éuod xXpvaiov TET UPW[LEVOV 
2 I 7 A NOs , ' 
éx Tupos, wa TwAouTHGYS, Kal yaTia evKA, iva Trept- 
/ x N we ? f: n / , 
Barn, cai wn pavepwOh H ataxuvn THs YumvOTNTOS cou" 
\ Uy o 
Kat KoAdUpLoV eyXploaL tovs ddbarmovs cov, iva 
f 19j2 aN 54 \ A 
Brérys. “eyo bcous av Gira, édéyxo Kal Tavd<evo* 
nr s \ / 20 iO N iv 2 N\ \ 
tideve obv Kal peTavdnaoy. “ov EoTHKa eT THD 
fe \ 4 / > a n 
Ovpav Kai Kpovw* éav TUS axovon Ths pavis pov, Kab 
’ t Ni 6d ? VA X >’ / ‘ / 
dvoitn thy Ovdpar, elaedevoopat TPOS AUTOV, Kat Seutrvjow 
b) } a \ ase ’ BI nr 21¢ a / 
pet avtod, Kat avTos MET €EMOV. O vixdv, doco 
’ fal / ’ > n 3 n / id > NX 
avTo Kabioar weT emov eV TH Opovm pov, ws Kayo 
A! 4 \ > , inh n / b a 
évixnoa, Kat éxaioa peta ToD TaTpos mou ev TY 
la > r € yA i bd fh f X nr 
Opsvp avrod. ”6 exwv ots axovaat@ Th To TVEUHG 
n / 
éyes Tals EKKANTLALS. 
4 Mera tadta cldov, cal iSov Ovpa jvewypery 
a ? n \ A 
éy TH ovpave, Kat n Povn 4 mpeoTn Nv Kovoa ws 
y > nr ’ / 
cadTuyyos Aadovens MET éuod, Aéeyov, AvaBa woe, 
IN 8 if ray P) n UA @ x an 2 10€ 
xa Sei~w cou & Set yevérOar peta TavTa, “evvews 
eyevdopny ev mvevparte: kat isov Opovos éxevto ev TO 
> n NCE ay oN Q r Ad, g.. 2S Or) 
ovpave, Kal én) Tov Opovoy Kalnuevos’ “Kat O Ka npEeVvos 
cca € t Aa) SS: 8 \ bli bade i i 
Swotos Opdcer MOw lao. Kat TapOUp. Kat cpus KUKAO- 
a € 4 
ev tod Opdvov Spowos opacer cpapaydive. “Kat Ku- 
ft al Uf / yy / \ LE 
nro0ev Tod Opdvov Opovot Eikoor TeETTapes’ Kal emt 
/ t , . 
Tovs Opovous eixoar TEecaapas mpeoButépous Kalnuevovs, 
Wf a \ \ \ 
mepiBeBAnusvous év iwarlous NevKois' Kal emt Tas Kepa- 
a a 5 a bd n ies 
has avtav atepavous XpuTovs. Kal ek TOV Opovov 
\ \ \ a \ 
ex TropevovTat dotpaTal Kat poval Kat Bpovrai. Kau 
4 / n 7 
értad Napmrddes Tupos KaLopevae éveéruov Tov Opovov, 
rn nr \ / n 
“% elow Ta émta Tvevpata Tov Oeod: Sxal éve@mriovy TOU 


Us ¢ / / Ame 
Apivov @s Oadacca jadivn opola KpvaTadde. Kat ev 
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f 5 O06 L KUKX b Opovou téccepa Soa 
Heow Tod Opovov Kal KvKAw Tod Apovo pa a 
a Ne isy 7 ‘ N 
yénovta opOaryav éumpocbev Kal dricOev. "Kal rd 
a a / \ \ 7 n 
Sgov To mpdrov Guovov réovtt, Kal 7d Sedtepov Lov 
N i U \ Sf: 
Opotov moaxy@, Kal Td Tpirov Léov EYOY TO TpPOTwTOV 
/ a Ua b) a 
es avOpdrov, Kal TO Tétraptov EdSov Gyo.or aéT@ TETO- 
a a > A b) lal Bg 
pevp. “ai ta téacepa Soda, bv Kal? bv adtov éyov 
/ \ / > 
ava wrépuyas &€, cuxdd0ev kal rmbev yéuovow opban- 
’ / \ la 
MOV, Kat dvdtravow ovK eyovow nEpas Kal VvUKTOS, 
, ? ¢ ¢ 7 € \ € 
AeyouTes, “Aywos ytos aytos KUplos 6 Beds 6 TavTo- 
t ¢. Ni CIN Nog Cena r °K Ney, 4 
KpaTop, 0 Hv Kal 0 @y Kal oO épyopevos. at orav 
lal L ‘ \ \ > / n 
Swcovew Ta da SdEay Kat Tyuny Kad evyaploTiay TO 
F > \ lal / fal r > 4 In lal 
KaOnwévy eri TS Opdve, T@® Covte els Tos aldvas TOV 
Oey g na / ie 
aioverv, “tecodvTat of elxoot Tégoapes pec BvTepot 
, nr la) lf \ té 
evomov Tod KaOnuévou émt tod Opovov, Kat mpoocKuvy- 
tal lal ’ \ A hohe \ 
govow T® Corte els Tors aidvas TOV alwvev, Kat Ba- 
a si U A a vd 
Aovatv Tovs otedavovs avtadv evedrioy Tod Opovou, ré- 
ly s € ty ¢ An n 
youtes, '” AEtos el, 6 KupLos Kal 0 Oeds Huav, NaBeiv THY 
y a\ \ \ AN 
SdEav Kab rv Tywhv Kab Thy Stvauw* bre od &xtTicas 
si , \ 8 \ ss Gé 7 > \ > / 
7a TAVTA, Kat Ola TO FEAnpa cov noav Kal éxticOnoar. 
1 \ 5 ESN \ lo) n 
5 'Kal elSov ém} Thy SeEvav Tod KaOnuévov em) tod 
y la if lé 
Opovov BiBr<Lov yeypaypévov éowbev rah Oricbev, Kate- 
/ tal € t - 
odpayopévov ohpayiow émrd. *xab Dov dyyeXov 
’ \ Ja > n tf rs BA ? lal 
toXupov Knpvacovta ev dwvy weyary, Tis dEvos avotEat 
\ / \ la) nt a ro 
TO BiBriov, Kai rdcaL Tas ohpayidas avtod; *xa} 
ovdels edvvato é > ov D, OVOe err) 7h 2 Ae 
ovdels <” T@ Ovpave@, ovde El THs yhs, ovdé 
, A a Sn \ , , 
UTOKATM THS yhs, avoitar TO BiBriov, ote Brérew 
et A 4 \ 2 AY ” te 4 
auto. “Kat [éya@] éxXavov trond, bru ovdels aEtos evpéOn 
> a ‘ / BA / Jes nn 
avotéat To BuBXiov oibre Brérew adro. *xab els ex TOV 
/ / \ n ’ \ 
mpeaButépay réyer pou, Mn kraie- dod évixnoev 6 
4 SF eed n lone) , et By? a 
Aewv Oo €x THs Huds lovsa, » pila Aaveid, dvotta rd 
/ \ s e \ a , n 5 
BiBXiov Kal tas ered, odpayidas avtob. *Kal ciSoy éy 
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ft a , \ a 
Héo@ TOU Opovou Kal THY Tecoapwv Cow, Kal ev péow 
a / >’ Uf 
TV TpEeTPuTEpaY, ApVviov EaTNKHS ws erpaypévor, Ex wv 
VA « \ \ a \ € , ivf ’ \ € Ni 
Képata emtTa Kat opOarpovs eta, of eiow Ta émta 
4 n n ? a a 
mTvevpata Tov Oeod, amectadpévor eis Tacav THY yh. 
7 4A 2. A, - n an rn 
kat ndOev Kai elrAndev ex ths SeEvas Tod Kabnuévou 
SAN, rn / cf 
é€mt ToD Opdvov. “Kal dre EXaBev 76 BiBriov, TA Téccepa 
\ e / 

f@a Kai ot elxoat Técoapes pec BUTepos Errecav éveTriov 
nm > / yy a 
Tov apviou, €xovTes ExacTos KiOdpar, Kal pidras ypwods 

ro, f ip a 
yepovoas Ouprapator, at eiow ai mpocevyal TOV ayiwv* 
9 Sosiaa OX / ; n 

Kal ddovow @diy Kawi, NéyovTes, "AEvos ef NaBetv 
To BiBdLov, Kai avoi~ar tas odhpayidas avTov: OTL 
3 / \ ’ / fal an > lal oi if 
eohayns Kai nyopacas TO Oe@ ev TO aipati cov &x 
f a \ n 
maons pvrns Kal yAwoons Kal Naov Kat EOvous, Kal 
> \ lal a fal tal 
eroincas avtovs TH Oe@ Huadv Bacirelav Kal iepels: 
\ / S ea A a 11 \ > \ 
Kal Bacirev[oclovow emi THs yas. “xal eldov, Kat 
\ b a fa) 
HKOVTA OS Poviy ayyéhov ToAA@Y KUKA@ TOD Opdvou 
\ a ’ a , e eos \ 
Kat Tov Sowy Kal Tov TpecBuTépwy: Kal HY 6 apLOpos 
’ lal id / 
avTa@v pupiddes pupiaday Kal yiduades yidtddov, ?ré- 
a if ” ‘4 > X\ > / Nie: 
yovtes pov} peyary, “A€wov éotiv TO apviov To éogay- 
v4 a \ ou 7 LX a \ / \ 
pévov AaBeiv Thy Svvamiv Kal TOVTOY Kal codiav Kat 
? \ \ \ \ os \ ? , 13 \ n 
toxvv Kal tipny Kal do€av Kai evroyiav. “Kal Trav 
A A ’ A n na / 
KTigpa 0 EV TO OVpave, Kai el THS yhs, Kal VToKaTw 
a an \ a / \ > a 
THS YRS, Kal emt THS Oaracons éoTiv, Kal TA ev avTOIs 
t + Ie a / 2 eae a fa} , 
TavTa, HKovoa éyovTas, TO KaOnuév@ él Tov Opovov 
a! \ g \ \ 
Kal TO apviw 7 evroyia Kal  TLun Kal 9 ddEa Kai TO 
? \ a a 1 14 NA. RD OY, 
Kp@Tos els TOUS alavas Tov aidvev. “Kai Ta técoepa 
n EX 7A ta . SN € B / oA eca Kat 
fda édeyov, “Aunv> Kal of mpecBvtepor érrecay 
. / 
Tpocekvynoay. 
r ae * 
6 *Kal clSov bre HvouEev 1d apviov play é« Ter 
¥: n / 
émta ofpayloayv, Kal jKeovoa évds €x TOV Tecodpwr 
fal 2 \ a 
fowv réyovTos, ws povn BpovTis, "Epyou. *Kai eidor, 
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‘oes A ’ ’ b \ ” 
kal idov trros NevKos, Kal 6 KaOnpEevos eT aUTOV EX@V 
‘ n / \ > a lal 
tokov: Kat €600n a’T@ aTepavos, Kat e&jAOev viKar, 

Kal iva viknon. 
ay XN Us wv 
‘Kal dre Yvorkev Taw ohpayioa THv SevTEepay, nKovoa 
A / 4 \ In ” 
rod Seurépov Seou A€yovTos, "Epyou. *kai Ej Oev Gros 
aA / > ’ Ny ? / ‘A fal 
imaos Truppos: Kat TO KaOnpevp mr’ avtov €600n avT@ 
rAaBetv oe eipnuay eK ams ys, cat (va aNANAOUS opagfou- 
ow: Kal €d00n avT@ ip peyann: 
/ yf fal 
*Kat ote iiarouBep Thy oppayioa THY TPLTNY, NKOVTA TOU 
N Ld ee Noe e/: 
tpitov Saou AéyovTos, "Epyov. Kat eloov, Kal (Sov tmmos 
/- bd \ \ be n \ 
peas, Kal 6 KaOnpevos eT avTov Eywv Cuyov ev TH KELpt 
a 5 lal / 
avtod. “°xai iKovca ws havny év péom TOY TeToapoV 
a , a MA 
Cowy Néyovaar, XoivE citov Snvapiou, Kai Tpels YowveKes 
a / \ \ N: \ s NaS, / 
xplOdv Snvapiov: kal 76 EXavov Kal Tov olvov wy adiKHoNS. 
7 \ 4 ” \ ny \ if 
Kai éte jvorkev tHv ohpayioa thy teTapTHy, 
BA \ lal U , / wv 
HKovea povny tod tetraptov Sou AéyovTos, “Epyxouv. 
if 
s Kadn- 


€ 


\ 78 \ ) \ A f \ 
Kat eldov, Kat idov immos xXNwpos, Kal o 
a a id if ig iA 
pevos éerrdvw avTod, dvoua avT@ 0 Oavaros, Kal o Gdns 
9 va > lal \ > A % a > / y | AY 
nKorovder pet avTod. Kat é600n avtois é€ovcia emt 
a / n a a UY, 
TO TéTapToY THS yhs, aToKteivas ev poudaia Kat ev ipa 
\ lal 7 a an 
Kal év Oavato, Kal vd THv Onpiwr THs yAs- 
9K Lo ” \ L .. 5 e 
al Ste mvorEev THY TéuTTTNY opparyiba, Eidov UTro0- 
t na 
KaT@® ToD OvovacTnplov Tas uxyas TOY éeodhaypévov 
\ \ nr fal AN e 
51a Tov Adyov Tov Beod, Kai Sua THY waptupiav Hv elyov" 
sO; 5 oe Niel a 1 
kal éxpakav dovh peyadn, Ayovtes, “Ews mote, oO 
U € iA \ > > a 
SeomoTns 0 ayLos Kal adnOiwds, ov Kpivers Kal éxdixels 
\ a a a / na an 
TO alpa nuav ex TOV KaTOLKOvYTMY ert THS yAS; “Kal 
25 0 ’ a € / XN , \ ’ td > fal 
€600n avTots éxaot@ oTOAN EVKH, Kal éppéOn avTots 
7 > / 
(Va avaTavowvTat ETL YpovoY pLKpOV, Ews TANPOT@CLY 
Me e 4 b) a a 
Kal ot ovvdovroL avtév Kal oi adeAdpol av’Tar, ot 
, » , € \ J VA 
féXovTES aTroKtévverOat ws Kat avTol. 
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“Kai eidov bre hvorEev THY ohpayida tHy ExTyV: 
Kal ceropos péyas eyéveTo, Kal 6 HALOS eyéveTo pédas 
@$ TaKKOS TpixLVos, Kat 1 TEAHVN OAD eyévETO ws alua, 
“kal of aaTépes TOU ovpavod ETrEcay Els THY YY, OS TUKH 
Barrer tovs orAvvOoUS aris, UO avéwou peyardou aeEto- 
pévn? “kal 0 ovpaves atexwpicOn ws BiBXdiov édLoo0- 
fevor, Kal Tay Opos Kai vioos ex TOV TOTMY aUTOY éKi- 
vyOnoav: “Kal of Bacirels THs yhs, Kal of peyroTaves, 
Kat ot Xiriapyxot, Kal of mWAovaLOL, Kal of laxupoi, Kat 
mas SodXos Kat édevOepos Expulpav EavTods Els TA OTFI)- 
Nata Kal eis TAS TéTpas TeV dpéwy. “Kal héyovoLY Tois 
dpeow Kal Tais métpass, Hécere éf’ pas, Kat Kpuyate 
Hpas aro mpocdrou Tod KaOnpévov ert Tod Opovov, Kat 
dé ths dpyhs tod apviov: “btu ArAOev 4 Hupa 1 
peydrn THs opyhs avTady, cal tis Sdvatar otaPhvat ; 

1Kai peta tovto eidov técoapas ayyédous 
éoTOTas érl Tas Téccapas ywvias THS Yhs, KkpaTobvTas 
Tovs Téccapas avéuous THs ys, wa ph ven avEepos 
emt TAS ys, uiTe ert THs Oardcons, pire éml way 
SévSpov. *Kal ciSov adrov ayyedov avaBaivovra amo 
dvatoms Hriovu, éyovta oppayida Oeod Sdvros* Kab €- 
xpakev hovh peyary Tois Técoapaty ayyénous, ois 600m 
a’tois adixhoa THY yhv Kal Thy Oddaccar, *héyor, 
My adiucnonre thy yhv, pire THY Oddracoar, pute Ta 
Sévdpa, dxpt oppayicwper Tors Sovdous TOU Oeod judy 
ért trav petrdrav aitrév. ‘Kal jxovoa tov dpiOpov 
Tov éappayiopévov’ éxatov TeccEpaKovTa TéToapes 
yimaddes, eappayiopévor cx Taans pudys vidv lopannr* 
5 pudis lovda, Sidexa yudmuddes eoppayiopévor" x 
purijs ‘PouBny, dddexa yoruades ex pudis Tad, dadexa 
yrsades °éx puris “Aonp, Swdexa YLrrddes* €x Pudrjs 
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lol fol / 
NedGareiw, SWdexa yididdes* ex pvdARs Mavacch, do- 
fol / / ‘ é 5 
Sexa yoriddes: "ex hurts Tupewy, SWdexa yiduades* ex 
na / > n > / 
gpurns evel, dwdexa vinuades* ex dvdns ‘locayap, 
a , , , 
daidexa yuruades: *éx purts ZaBovardy, Saédexa YudA0a- 
n , > n 
Ses: &x purrs load, dSddexa yirsades* éx dudrns Bevia- 
; , 
petv, dddexa yiriades eoppayicpévor. 
A si Yj , ry >) 
"Mera tadta cidov, cat (Sov dyxros TONUs, dv. apLO- 
nn ’ if \ ” ‘ a 
phoas avrov ovoels edvvato, ex mavTos EOvous Kat pudev 
lal a a ~ t nr / \ 
Kal Kady Kal yhooodr, éotates évervov Tod Opovou Kal 
a , \ , 
évetriov Tod apviov, TepiBeBAnuévous oTOAAS AeEUKAS, 
fal fal \ fi 
Kat goivixes ev tals yepolw adtdv: “Kal Kpavovow 
fal ¥, / € , a 6 A 38 a fal 
pov weyary, Aéyovtes, “H cwrnpia TO OB Hyudv TH 
, SN A \ a 5) , 11 Awan Fe 
Kabnpeve él TS Opbveo, kai TH apvie. “Kal mdvres 
€ ” ¢ , VA an / \ fal 
Ol ayyedoL EloTnKELcaY KUKA@ TOD OpovoU Kal TOV 
\ tal 
mpecButépwv Kal Tav Tecodpwov bdwv, nal erecav 
éveriov Tov Opovou éml Ta TpocwTa avTov, Kat 7 poo- 
if a 6 na 12 , ? / € ’ / Avene 36 
exvunoav To Ce@, “eyovtes, "Aunv: % evrAoyla Kal 7 
86 \ € / N ¢ > if \ c \ Ae 
ofa Kai » copia Kal 4 evyapiotia Kab % TLuLN Kal 
/ Se J AY n ALLS lal b AY In cal 
divamis Kal ) icxds TO Ged iuadv eis Tovs alavas Tov 
7 ee 18 Neat) , es) an / 
aovev: auny. “Kat aexpiOn els ex Tov mpeo Butépowr, 
/ & 
Aeyov por, OvToL of meprBeBAnwévor Tas oTOrAdS TAS 
/ ff ’ , , 
Nevkds, Tives eloiv, Kal md0ev FrOov; “Kab elpnka 
> n 7 / \ L 
avT@, Kupié pou, od olSas. Kal ebrrév pot, ObTOL elow 
| aw 4 > a / a 
ob Epxomevos x THs Odirvews THs peyddns, Kal érdvvav 
\ N n \ a 
Tas aTOhaS avToY, Kal éNevKaVaY abTas ev TO alpare 
lal > , 15 \ fal / a fal 
Tov apviov. dia Todt elow évorriov Tod @povov too 
a \ , ~ mae 
Gc0d, Kal Natpevovow avT@® huepas Kat vuKros ev TO 
a > an \ £ / \ a sg 
vap avTov" Kat o KaOypevos emt Tod Apdvou cKnvocet 
ee} > / 16»? 
€7 avTous. “ov mewdcovaw rt, obdé Supnoovow ert, 
»O\ \ f 352-3) > \ € n n o 
ovde wt) Téon en adtods 6 MALos, ovSe Trav Kadpa. “bre 


\ > 7 No oss \ / a Uf es) 
TO ApvvLoyv TO ava MEéCOV Tou Opovov TTOLLLQVEL avTous, Kat 
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< i > \ \ ~ 
odnyncer avTovs eri Cons mnyas Uddtwv: Kal éEareiyres 
ic \ lal / b a ? a > lal 
0 Geos av Sdxpvoy ék TOV OPPardpav adTar. 
1 \¢ \ - 
8 ‘Kal grav ivoutev hv ohpayida Tv éBSduny, 
? jf \ > & a € iy \ 
eyéveTo oiyn €v TH ovpav@e ws nuiwpov. *Kal eldov 
\ c \ VA ¢ an na 
TOVS ETTA AyyéXoOUS, Of EvOtrLov TOD Deod éaTHKacLD, 
\ / cal 
Kal €000ncav adtois érta cddmuyyes. “Kal adros hy- 
s \ > UA > \ nr , vy 
yedos HAOev, Kai éotdOn eri Tov PvctacTypiov, Eyov 
N lal / n 
MBavetov ypvcodv* Kai €500n av’T@ Ovpdpata TroAd4, 
vA 4 a a an 
iva ddcet tais mpocevyais TOY aylwv TdvTwY eri Td 
/ fa) a / 
Ovotactnpiov TO XpucovY TO évdTrLoV TOD Opovov. *Kat 
a Ue a a an 
avéBn 0 Katrvos Tv Ovprapdtov tais mpocevyais THY 
y > rn a n 
ayiov, éx Yeupos Tod ayyénrou, évdTriov TOD Deod. “Kal 
” ah, X 4 Annee. SX 
etAnpev 0 ayyedos Tov ALBavwToy, Kal eyepioey AUTOV 
n fa / Y4 > \ Ae 
éx TOU Tupos TOU OvaLacTnpiou, Kal EBarev els THY yhv 
\ x 
Kal éyévovto Bpovral xal pwvai Kai aotparal Kat 
, 6 \ eo Neo 3! ny] \ € \ 
ceiopos. °Kal of émta ayyedou of Exovtes Tas éenTa 
y ¢ r > \ Y / 1K \ 
cddTiyyas nTolwacay avTovs iva cadticwow. ab 
nr (6 / \ n 
0 TpOTos éoddmicev, Kal éyéveTo yadrala Kai Tip peE- 
a 3 vA \ > AG) > \ n sy \ \ 
puypeva ev aipate, Kai éBAnOn eis THY Yhv' Kal TO 
: a n \ \ Y a y 
tpitov Ths ys Katexdn, Kai Td Tpitoy Tdv Sévdpav 
na / y / 8 \ ig 
Katexdn, Kal Tas xXopTos YAwpos KaTexdyn. “Kai o 
\ 14 4 X 
SevTepos dyyeAos éoddmicev, Kal WS Opos pEeya Tupt 
\ Sins Se \ 
Katopevov €BANnOn eis THY Odraccay: Kal éyEevETO TO 
an f \ la 
tpitov tis Oardoons ala. *Kai améGavey To TpiTov 
n a fe Ae ele 7, 
Tov KTicpatov tov ev TH Oardoon, Ta ExovTa Wuyxas, 
a , 10 Ye. / 
cal 76 Tpltov TOV TrolwY SiePOdpynoav. “Kai o TpiTos 
: > n > Fetes ee) \ 
dyyeros éoddrricev, Kal Evecev Ex TOU Ovpavov aoTHp 
Nits of A pees \ “4 
péyas Kalopevos @5 Napmds, Kal éTecEV ETL TO TplTOY 
Tteeanes a \ \ ape ICIN Thi ee 
TOY TOTAMaY, Kal émt Tas THYyAas THY Vddtov. "Kal Td 
rn Uy A \ Sf \ 
dvopa Tod aotépos AéyeTar “ArypivOos* Kal éyeveTo TO 
fal \ ‘ a 2 id 
tpitov Tav bddtwv eis aypuOov, Kai TOO! TaY avOpa- 
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mov améOavov €x TOV VdaTor, OTL emiKpavOnoav. “Kat 
6 TéTapTos ayyedos éoddrricev, Kal éTAHYN TO TpiToOY 
Tod NALoV Kal TO TpiTOY THS TEAHVNS Kal TO TpiTOY TOY 
actépwv, iva cxoTicOA TO TpiToy adTéyv, Kal 7) Nuépa 
pn davy TO TpiTov adths, Kal 7 vdE opotas. “Kai 
eldov, Kal Kovoa évos deTOD TreTOMévou év pecoupavn- 
, an / > / ? / pees \ 
patt, NéyovTos Pwvh peyaryn, Ovai, ovat, ovat Tovs 
KATOLKODYTAS eri THS Yhs, ek TOV oiToOV hovev THS 
cadruyyos TOY TpLdV ayyéXov TOY MEANYTOV Tar- 
mite. 

9 *Kat 6 wéumros dyyeros éoddrricev, Kal etdSov 
dotépa €« Tov ovpavod TeTTwKOTa eis THY yHv, Kal 
€560n adTS 7» KArEls TOD Ppéatos THs aBUacov, *Kab 
qvoweev TO hpéap THs aBacov. Kal avéBn Katrvos é« 
Tov ppéatos ws KaTrVOS Kapivou weydAns, Kal écxoTicOn 
0 ros Kal 6 dnp éx TOD Kamvod Tob dpéatos* *Kal ex 
Tov Kxamvov é€EArOov axpides eis THY yHv, Kal edd0n 
avtais éEovcla, ws éxovow éEouciay of cxopmio Ths 
yas: “Kal éppéOn adrais tva yn adienowow tov xdpTov 
THS Ys, oVSE TAY YNwpdv, odSE Trav dSévSpor, Ei pr) TOdS 
avOporrovs oitives odx &xovaw Thy obpayida Tod beod 
emt Tév petdrrov. "Kar é00n adtais tra pm drroKtel- 
voow avTovs, AN wa Recauatioomy Leas TévTe* 
Kai 6 Bacavicpos avtov os Bacarra: ed étav 
Talon dvOpwrroys ° Kat éy tats a al éxeivais Ent1- 
coucw ot dv Operrot tov Odévator, Kal ov pn) Sipicovesy 
avTov' Kar emsOupjoovey amobaveiv, kat evryer 6 
Oavatos ar abtév. ‘Kal ra Spoubpara TOV widest 
bpuova ‘rarows 7TOLpac pévous eis ToNewov, Kal él Tas 
xeparas aUTOV ws orepavot 6woLot swe Kal Ta 
TpotoTa avtadv os mpdcora avOpdrav: “Kai eixav 
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f e es tal n 
TPLYAS WS TpLyaS YUVaLKdV* Kal Ob dddVTES a’TOY &S 
Ad i 9 \ 3 
AeovT@y ynoav. “Kal eixov Odpaxas ws Oepaxas cu- 
ee \ c \ “Ga tf a \ 
Snpovs' cal » pwvn Tov mreptywv advtav ds povy 
c Wy 7 lal 
appatoy inmav Toker TpEexovT@v eis ToAEMOV. "Kai 
By4 > \ c , 
EXovew ovpas omotas oKopmios, Kal KévTpa: Kal év 
a 3 lal > a c , an 
Tals ovpais avta@y n éEovcia avTav, adiKnoat Tovs av- 
4 a J a 
Opwrous phvas Tévte. “éxovow én’ avtdv Baciréa 
x; BA n > / n - 
Tov ayyedov THs aBvacou: dvowa avT@ ‘EBpaioti 
) / ee. ae a 
APadddy, cai év TH “EXnriKH dvopa exer ATrodAXrov. 
12¢ SUA ead) , mn 
H ovat 7 pia amhdOev- idov épxerat ete dv0 oval 
X nr 
peta TAavTA. 
1 Lage 
*Kai 0 &kros dyyedos éodAtricer, Kal jHKovea poviyy 
/ > lal f f nA n 
pilav €k TOY Tecodpwv Kepatay Tod OvavacrTypiov Tod 
a a > / A a 14 / age > Ui 
xpuaod Tov évw@Trioy Tov Deod, “éeyovTa TH ExT@ ayyého 
aa. '4 \ If n \ UA > t 
6 éywv THY cddtruyya, Adcoy Tovs Técoapas ayyédous 
ds Sedeuévous eri TH TOTAaLO TO peydro Evdpa 
Tovs OedEpevous em TE BO TY peyaro Ludpary. 
a5 358 , res, os come , > 
Kai EXvOncay of Técoapes AyyedOL OL NTOLMAT [EVOL ELS 
U ft ’ 
THY @pav Kal nuépav Kal wnva Kal éviavTop, iva aroKTel- 
-~ ¢€ “ 
voow TO Tpitov Tav avOpérov. “Kal 6 apLOuos Tor 
na / / 
oTpatevpatov Tod immxod Svo pupiddes pupiddwv* iKov- 
a Us 7m) \ 
aa Tov apiOpov avtav. “kal ottws cidov Tovs trmous 
a / ’ ’ A 4 
év TH Opdaet, Kat Tovs KaOnpévous ém avTa@y, ExovTas 
Odpaxas mupivous Kal baxwOivovs Kai Dewders* Kai at 
if \ / \ a 
keparal tov timmov os Kepadal edvtwy, Kai éx TOY 
e] a na \ \ a 
oTopatav avTav éxtropevetat Tp Kal KaTvos Kat Deion. 
’ \ a a Se 5) / ok 
Sand TOY TpLdv TANYOY TovTwY anexTavOncaY TO 
A a \ an n ‘ 
tpitov Tav avOpwrwr, éx Tod Tupos Kal TOU KaTrVvOD Kal 
n n fal Md a 
tov Oeiov Tod éxmropevopévou ex TOV TTOMATWY AaVTOY. 
A t n 
1) yap éEovcla Tov immav év TO cTOpaTL a’TaY éaTiy 
a n a ? 
Kal év tals ovpats avtay: ai yap ovpai avTav Gpmovat 
” BA i \ > > a > nr 
dpecw, Exovaa Kepards, Kai év avTais adskodaw. 
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4 n t oN , 
Kai of XNoutrol Tév avOperear, ob ovK atrexTavOncay 
a a 7 / an 4 
ev Tals TAnYyais TavTats, oUTE weTEVvdnaaV ex TOY Epywv 
lal a ? a N V4 \ iA 
TOV XELpGv avTOy, va pr) TpocKuyycoveLy Ta daLporia, 
a \ b) lal \ \ a 
kal Ta cidw@da TA Xpvoa Kal TA Gpyupa Kal Ta yadKa 
\ a YA / 7 
Kal Ta riOwa Kal ta EVLA, & ovTE Brérew SivavTaL 
™. x \ i) 
ovTe akovew ovte TepiTateiy, “Kal ob peTevdnoay éKx 
fal / a n fal lal 
TOV Povev avTadv ovTE ex TOY happmaKid@v av’Tov, ovTE 
a / lal 7 lal lal 
ex THS TopvEelas avTaV, oUTE ex TOV KNEMPATOV aLTOD. 
\\ Yi Yi , 
10 *Kat el8ov dédrov ayyedXov iayupoy KaTtaBai- 
lel n / f 
vovta €x Tod ovpavod, mepiBeBXnwévov vehérnv, Kal 
\ a \ id an 
ipus emt Thy Kehadjy avTod, Kal TO Tpdcwroy adToOd as 
cow \ ¢ t > aa a pe 9 No 
0 Hdlos, Kal ot Todes AVTOD WS aTHAOL TUpds, *Kab Exwv 
5] n \ ] lal "> > de A 
€v TH XELpt avTOD BiPrapisuoy nvewypévov: Kat ~Onkev 
\ wy) ? na \ ry) \ > \ an / \ \ 
Tov moda avTov Tov deELoy él Ths Oardoons, Tov dé 
27 EN a n_ 3 \ + a Y ¢ 
evovupov emt THS yhs, Kal expatev havy peyddy domep 
, lal \ ia BA / e by \ 
New puKatas’ Kai OTe Expakev, éEXddAnoay ai émra 
\ \ ¢ a - 
Bpovrai tas éavtdéy gdwvds. ‘kai bre éXddnoav al 
e \ / + / 
emta Bpovtat, Eueddov ypaddew: Kal Heovoa povny 
> a ’ n / « 
€x Tod ovpavod, Néyoucay, Lppdyicov & eddAnoav al 
¢ \ / \ \ TLE , 5 So he oop 
emta Bpovtat, kat mi) avTa ypdwys. "Kal 6 ayyeXos, 
a 5 € A pO a / Nin sda nm a 
ov eldov éotOta él ths Bardoons Kad emi THS Yhs, 
> \ a ’ an X \ 
npev THY Xetpa avTod tHhv SeEvay eis Tov ovpavdy, *Kab 
yv b] n fal > \ lal n 
@pocev ev TH CovTL eis TOds aidvas Tév aidver, d5 
7 \ 2 NX \ n a 
eKTLTEY TOV OUpavoY Kal TA év adT@, Kal THY yhy Kal TA 
2 EPA. \ \ / a 
ev avTn, Kal THY Oddaccay Kal TA ey adrh, br YX povos 
as a Vie) %» > a n n n 
OUKETLETTAL, GAN Ev TAis Nuepals THS Havhs Tod EBSopov 
> } (4 / y 
ayyedov, OTay Mey carmriter, Kal éredécOn 7d pLuoTn- 
n a e ’ t \ n 
pov Tov Oeod, ws evnyyéAtoev Tos éEavTod SovUXOUS Tods 
4 8 Soe Nek Y a a 
mpopyras. "Kal 4 devi jv nKovea €« Tod ovpavod, 
/ n > fal 
Taw arovoay pet ewod, Kal Nryovear, “Trraye, \dBe 
\ / Wee) l4 > lal \ an > re aA 
To BiBrapisvoy 7d NVE@DYMEVOY EV TH YELL TOD ayryédov TOD 
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€ rn ’ \ fol iB qn fol 
€oT@TOS eTl THs Oaddoons Kal emi Ths ys. “Kal 
3) ArO, \ M BA , > lal n / \ 
amnov pos tov ayyeXov, Néywv avTo Sobvai pot TO 
/ \ / / \ 
BuBrapisiov. Kat réyer wor, AdBe Kab Katapaye avro: 
\ fal \ a 
Kat MiKpavel cov THY KotAiay, GAN ev TH aTdpatl cov 
yy \ I 
€oTat yAuKU ws pert. “Kal éXaBov TO BiBrapis.vov ék« 
n \ la] > lA iM Va 
THS XElpos TOV ayyedov, Kal KaTépayov avTO: Kai Hv év 
fa hi / ¢ aN x Ties Nae ” oe , 
T@ TTOMATL MOV WS MENL, YUKU’ Kal STE Ebayor avTo, 
>’ / if \ n 
emixpavOn 7 Koda pov. “Kal Aéyouoliv por, Ae? ce 
/ an an 
Tad Tpopytedvaat emt Naols Kal COverw Kat yrA@ooats 
\ an an 
Kat Baotredow ToAXols. 
dt \ 297 a % ey L 
11 *Kat 2866 woe Kdérapos dpotos paBd@, réyor, 
wv \ i ‘A x la n 
Eyeipe, kat wétpnoov Tov vady Tod Oeod, Kal TO Ovota- 
/ A * n al 
aTNpLov, Kat TOs TpocKuvodYTas év avTO* *Kal THY 
’ \ \ nr na 
avrnv thv éEwbev tod vaod éxBare eEwOev, Kal 1 
’ \ / A ’ / al A A \ / 
auvTHVY METPHONS, OTL €600n Tots EOverw* Kat THY TOL 
\ / fo) f 
THY aylay TaTHooVvow phvas Tecoepdxovta dvo. “Kal 
an / 
docw Tois duciv pwaptvcl pov, Kal tpodntevcovow 
r? / / I e. y ‘4 Te 
neépas Yidlas OvaKxocias éEnKovTa, TepiBeBANuEVOL TaK- 
4 @ Vee € i: > a \ ¢ , / 
Kouvs. “Outot etow ai dvo0 éXaiat, Kal ai dvo AvYVviaL 
a na na n 5 
ai évemriov TOU Kupiou THS ns éoT@Tes. "Kal ed TUS 
n na / n / 
avtovs Oéret adixjoat, Tip éxmopeveTtas ex TOU oTbma- 
n Md \ a \ la 
TOS avToV, Kal KaTecOies Tors éxOpovrs avTdv: Kal el 
> \ / > an a lal ’ \ ? 
Tis avTovs Oernon adixjoat, ovTws Sei avtov arro- 
n e yf , lal > 
KravOnvat. “ovro. éyovow é€ovciay Kreloat Tov ovpa- 
te vA \ € \ ie \ € Wy, an / 
vov, wa py vetos Bpéxn Tas tuépas THs mpodytetas 
n an i / 
avtov’ Kat éEovoiav éxovow eri Tdv data, oTpéhewy 
4 \ a > uy n 
avTa eis awa, Kal watdaéar Thy yhv év waocn TrNYH, 
te / oN. / v4 NO eh / \ 
ocdks éay Oedkjnowow. ‘Kal drav TeMéowow TY wap- 
A \ \ lal > a > / 
Tupliay avT@v, TO Onpiov To avaBaivoy é« Ths aBVacou 
> / ak / ’ 7 \ 
TOLNTEL [ET AUTOV ToAELOV, Kal ViKHoEL avTOvS, Kal 
n 2 VA \ \ a . n pe A 
aTroKTevel avTovs. “Kal TO TT@Ma aUTOY emi THS Tra- 


REVELATION B 
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n n / vA a 
Telas THS TOAEWS vl peyanns, gies KANELTAL TVEV- 
persica’ Yodoua Kal Ayumi. é7rov Kal 0 KUpios 
avuT@v coraupaen. *Kal a éx TOY Kay Kal 
Geken Kal peo oy Kat ¢Ovav TO TOS avT@v népas 
Tpels Kal ETE Kal Ta a avT@V OvK apiovow 
reOnvar els prjpa. “Kal of KaToLKodyTes emt THS YAS 
a > / \ lal 
xaipovoly ér avTots, Kat evppatvovTat? Kal dépa 
€ / a b] 
méprpouol addajAots, STL obTOL of SvV0 mpopytas €Ba- 
n a a il \ \ 
cdvicay Tovs KaTOLKOUYTAas él THS YHS. “Kal META 
Tas tTpels tmépas Kal Husov mvedua Sons ex Tod Oeod 
n a \ / > a 
elonrbev ev avtois, Kal €ornaay él Tovs Todas avTar, 
\ la) / 
Kai poBos péyas érémecen él Tods Oewpodvtas avTovs. 
an > a 
2 Kal NKovoay Povny Meyarnv €K TOV OUpavod Eyoveay 
> lal > Ve bo A ? / > Xx ? \ 
avtots, “AvadBate be. Kat avéBnoay eis Tov ov’pavoy 
> n / \ 20 th ’ \ € > \ ’ nr 
év TH vehédn, kal ebpnoav avtovs oi éyOpoi avTar. 
, ane , 
BKal év éxelyn TH Opa eyéveto cerapos péyas, Kal TO 
t t t ay, ? 
/ an / \ n 
déxaTov THS TrOAEwWS ETrEcEV, KaL aTreKTaVOnCAaY év TO 
ul) ‘ 
ais / > 6 i 10 Ke / \ € \ 
TELTU@ OVOMATA avOpwoTrwV YINLdbES ETTA* Kal OL NoLTrOL 
yy > / \ gS P) / an a a ’ an 
éupoBor éyévoyto, kal dwxayv doEav TO Yew TOV ovpavod. 
14 pe IS / Stn \ 
H ovai 9 devtépa amnrOev: idov 7 ovat 7 Tpitn épyerat 
vf 
TAX. 
15 € fd Y 
Kai 0 &Bdomos adyyedos eoddmicev, Kal éyévovTo 
\ / b] a ’ a 
povat peyarar ev TO ovpave, éyovaat, Eyéveto 7 
/ a / n / ¢ n n a 
Bao.rela Tob Koopou Tod Kupiov nuaoY Kal Tod Xpiatod 
? a \ 4 n an 
avtov, Kat Baciretoe eis Tovs ai@vas TOY alwver. 
16 e / / m~ 
Kat ot eixoot técoapes peaBitepor of évorriov Tov 
a \ t \ a 
Ged, of KaOnvrar emi Tovs Opdvous avTdy, &recay emt 
\ / >? n \ - 
TA TPOTWTA AUTOV, Kal poz eRt pire T@ Ged, os 
ag Bu yaptorobuey ool, icupie 6 Beds 6 na Toe nap, 
0 OY Kal 6 Hy, bru Bee TH Svvapiv cov THY Pee, 
kal éBacirevoas. “al ra &Ovn wpylaOncav, Kal rOev 
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© 9° , % e \ A a aA 
7) opyn gov, Kal O Kalpos THY vexpov KpLOjVaL, Kai 
A a \ \ a t a \ 
Sodvat Tov picOdv Tois Sovdous cov Tois rpopyTats, Kal 
lal Cs Ve \ lal ‘ cal 
Tols aylows Kat Tols poBoupévots TO dvOMa cov, Tois 
a \ o / a ae 
PiKpols Kat Tots peyados, Kal dvapOeipar tous b.a- 
r) , F \ a 19 Nees , € A: aA A eu 
POeipovtas tv yqv. “Kat jvoiyn 6 vads tod Oeod 6 év 
Lal ? an X oo € \ an L> b a 
T@ ovpav®, Kai OPOn 7 KiBwTos THs SiaOnKns adTod év 
a a ’ n \ Se: 
T® va@ avtTov* Kai éyévovto dotpatral Kat dwval Kai 
\ \ 
Spovrat Kat cetopos Kal ydraba weyadn. 
12 1K \ a L ” 6 5) a ’ a : 
at onpetov péya OhOn év TH ovUpave, yuvy 
te x Ul a 
meptBeBrAnuEevN TOV HrLOV, Kal 7) cEeAnVN bTTOKdTH TOY 
an ’ a \ bt fal lal A 
TOO@Y avTHs, Kal érl THs Kehadhs ats oréhavos 
> D 5 aS 2 aoe ees : / 297 
aoTépwv Owdexa* “Kal ev yaoTpl éyovca Kpdler wOl- 
VA n 
vovoa Kal Bacavilouévn texeiv. “Kal &b0n ddXo 
lal nw n \ 
onueiov ev TO ovpave, Kal Sov SpdKwv Tuppos péyas, 
” NY ¢ \ \ Vi t \ BiesiN \ 
é€yov Kepadas emta Kat Képata déka, Kat érl. Tas 
\ ’ n ot x Py 5 / 4 \ ¢ ,’ \ ’ fal 
Kepadas avtov émta dvadnwata: ‘kal  ovpa avrTod 
y lal > t na ’ a 
cvpel TO TplTov THY aoTépwy TOD ovpavod, Kal &Barev 
\ an € / , 
avTovs ets THY ynv. Kat 6 dpaxwv éotnKev évotiov 
a a if a) 
THS yuvatkos THS pedhrovons Texelv, Wa bray Téxn, TO 
a 4 / a 
TéeKvoy avTns Katapayyn. "Kal érexev viov, dpoev, ds 
/ 14 a 
Hédret Trowmaivery wavta Ta &Ovn ev paBdm odnpa: 
22a. aN 
Kal nptacOny TO Téxvov avTns mpods Tov Oedv Kal 
\ \ 1 ie 6 An Poe ety 5) \ 
mpos Tov Opovoy avtov. “Kal 9 yuvn epuyev eis THV 
/ nr lol 
Epywor, Omrou eyes TOTOY HToLMacpEevoy amd TOD Oeod, 
a ‘ 
a éxet tpépovoew avtTny tuépas yudrlas Siaxoclas 
sEnKovTa. 
a a & \ 
"Kal éyéveto trodeuos év TO otpave: 0 Muyanr cat 
a an a \ fa) / 

ol ayyeAot avTOD TOD TokeuHoaL peta Tod SpdKovTos, 
Ni / > / \ Ak r > a 8 \ > 
Kal o dpdxwv émrodéuynoev Kal ot dyyedot avTod, *Kal ovK 

lal ” > aN > n 

loxyvaoav, obd€ TOTos EevpéOn avTaY ETL ev TO OvpaVe. 
€ / c+ Ce es) a ¢ 

*xal €BAnOn o Spaxwv o péyas, 0 Opis 0 apxatos, 0 Ka- 
B2 
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Ves a e n \ ? 2 
ovpevos dudBoros Kal o Yatavas, o TAava@v THY olKOU 
a > / > \ ny \ Ce: > fal 
pévny Odrnv: €BAnOn Els THY YHV, Kal OL ee ar 
a , 10 \ oy, 
pet avtod éBrAnOncav. “Kati neovea povny PO 
a A ” > / ¢€ / 
év TO ovpave Aéyoucay,”"ApTL eyéveTo 7) TWTHPLA Kal 7 
/ fal lal ¢ fa) \ i? > 7 
Sivapmis Kal 7 Bacireia Tod Oeod nuady, Kai n éEevota 
: a nf a id > / c / a *) s 
tod Xpictod avtod: Ste €BAHOn Oo KaTHyopos TOY aoerd 
al lal by n > lA nr a 3 n 
Pav NuUaV, 6 KaTHYopev avTav évwTriov TOU Deod nuav 
\ cw > \ \ \ 
npépas Kal vuxtos. “Kat avtol éviknoay adtov dia TO 
fal \ \ , na / 
aiwa Tov apviov, Kal dia Tov Oyo THs papTupias 
a > / \ \ > n ” 
avTOV, Kal ovK HYaTnTAY THY wuynY avTdY aypt 
nr / > \ \ € bt 
Oavatov. “dia todto evppaiverOe ovpavol Kab oi év 
a n > \ n \ \ / 
avTois oKknvovvTes. oval THY yhv Kab THY OaddraccaD, 
ed \ & a Bg x if 
btu KaTéBn 6 SidBoros pos bwds exav Ovpov péyar, 
¢ \ v =; ¢ / 
eld@s Ste Odiyov Karpov exer. “Kal dre cider 6 Spdxav 
fla > 40 > N na 28/ \ lal vA y+ 
OTe EBANHON Eis THY yHV, ediwkev THY yuVatKa HTLs ETEKEV 
a \ € / / 

Tov dpoeva. “kal e00ncav TH yuvaki ai dv0 mrépuyes 
lal fal n “/ / ’ \ la > 
Tov aeTOU TOD peyddov, iva TéTHTaL Els THY EpnmoV Eis 

na val \ \ 
Tov TOTOV avTHs, brou TpépeTas exel Karpov Kab KaLpods 
Nees an EN , wa 15 \ 
kal Nutcv Kalpod, ato TpocmTov Tod ddews. “Kal 
a / >’ al / an 
éBarev 0 dus éx Tod cTopmatos a’Tod bricw Ths yu- 
is eS / 
vaikos Udwp as motauor, iva adt}v rorapopdpyntov 
12 16 A= 3 AG) ¢ a n , Ny, 
moujon. “Kab €BonOnoev 7 yh TH yuvatkt, Kal ivorkev 
ip. Ss a 
1) Y) TO oTbwa aris, Kal Katémiev tov ToTapov dv 
a € / b) n / > la) 17 N. 3 , 
éBarev o Spaxwv éx Tod crouatos avtod. “Kal dpylicOn 
0 Spdkwv emt TH yuvarkl, Kat drArOev TOTAL TONE MOV 
\ a {? n n 
META THY KOLTOY TOD omépuatos adThs, TOY THpotvTaV 
sh > \ lal fa) \ > / \ / 
Tas evtohas Tod Oeod Kai eyovtov tiv paptupiay 
‘Inood. 
18 Net / \ / n 
Kai €ordOny emt thy dupov Ths Oardoons. 13 'xai 
18 BI a) 4) nN t , > = » Z 
€l0ov ex THS Varacons Onpiov avaBaivov, éyov Képata 
/ \ \ c a rn 
déxa Kal Kehadras érrd, Kal él Tov Kepateov avrod déxa 
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if x \ N: J a 
Svadjpata, Kal éml Tas Keparas avTovd ovoyata Bra- 
i; 2 x \ / a 9 * ¢ , 
ogpnpias. "Kal TO Onpiov Oo eidoyv Hv Spotov Twapdareu, 
\ e , ’ om ” a 
Kab ot 1ddes aUTOD ws ApKoV, Kal TO GTOMa aUTOD SF 
/ / beers co Pu / \ fe 
oTopa NéovTos. Kal édwKev avT@ 0 Spaxov Thy Stvamw 
ne A \ \ / A Z . 
avTov, Kail tov Opovoyv avtov, kai é€ovciay peyadnv. 
3 \ , > a A ’ Pie: > t > 
Kal pilav éK Tov Kehar@v avTov ws éechaypévny els 
U x ¢ \ an fal 
Oavatov: Kai» mANnYy) TOD Oavarov adTod eOepatrevOn.. 
\ 20 Le e/- ¢ cet f rn / 4 \ 
Kal €Oavpacev din n Y} OTlcw TOD Onpiov, *Kal Tpoc- 
/ a n 
exuvnoav TO SpdKovtTs bt. &dwxev Thy eEovciay TO 
, Xi U. a / 2 , 
Onpieo, Kal mpocexdvnoav TO Onpie, NeyouTes, Tis Suosos 
a /, \ / / fol b} a 
TO Onpiw; Kat tis Sivatat Torepnoa pet avTod; 
5 \o297 9m , a , 

Kal €600n avT@ oTdpa Nadody peyara Kai Bracdnpias: 
\ > y ’ Lal ’ Mf fol , ‘ 
Kal €500n avt@ éLovcia Trounoat pivas TecoepaKkoyta 
y ae \ / a ved , \ 
dv0. °xal Hvokev TO oTOpa adTod cis Braohnpuias pos 
\ / a Nas. by a \ \ \ 
tov Oeov, Bracdnunoat TO dvowa avTod, Kal THY oKNYNY 

? n \ 3 a ? a 
avTov, Tovs évy T@® ovpav@e oKnvodvtas. "Kal &560y 
3 An a f X fal € / \ an 
avTO Toifoa TOEMOV META TOV ayYiwY, Kal wiKHoAL 
ihe 2 nn lal 
avtovs: Kat €d00n avtd éEovoia émi tracav pudynv 
\ \ \ a Vas 8 \ , 
Kal \aov Kal yAdooay Kal EOvos. *Kal TpocKuyyocov- 
, lal an n 
ow avtTov TayTes of KaToOLKODYTES Eri THS Yhs, OU ov 
/ Ne: ? ane 2% a / fal a n 
yéyparrrat TO dvowa avtod év TO BiPriw THS Fons Tob 
> / n b] / > \ an , 9 ” 
dpviov Tod éofhaypévov amd KataBorns Koopov, Ki 
y c} hd / 10 > > / > 
Tis yet os, AkoVTATO. i tes els aiyxparwaiar, els 
/ a La 
aixparwoiay irayer el tus év payaipyn aroKrevel, det 
a if: ¢€ \ 
abrov év payaipn amoxtavOjvar, G0é éaTLv 7 UTopoVy) 
Kal » WloTls TOY ayiov. 
lal “a \ 
"Kal eldov dAdo Onpiov dvaBaivoy éx« THs yhs, Kab 
\ t € u 
ciyev Képata S00 bpova apvie, Kal édader os Spaxwr. 
na , / na nn 
®eal thy é€ovclay Tod mpwoTtov Onpiov Tacay Trovet 
Tae a \ \ 2 Yee 
évwerioy avTovd’ Kal qolel THY ynVY Kal ToUS éy avTN 


a , \ , \ a 
KATOLKOVYTAS iva T POOKVYNO OVO LY TO Onptov TO TTP@TOV 
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A an / ’ na. 18 \ - 
od CcpatrevOn 1 TANY) TOU BavaTou avTod* “Kat TroveEt 
a rn a 7, 2 a 
onpela peyara, va kal wip Ton KataBaivey ex TOD 
r a fel > , 14 \ 
ovpavod eis THY. ynv évorrioy Tav avOpoTarv. “Kal 
a an \ lal a \ \ a 
Tava Tors KatoiKodvTas éml THs yns, dua Ta onmela 
a 2866 ’ a a > 4 fa) 6 is re a 
& €00n avt@® Troujoat éveiriov Tod Onpiov, Aé€ywv Tots 
n \ lal lal a Fd / A 
KaTOLKOvoW emt THS YS Tolnoat eiKova TH Onpiw Os 
” \ \ a / \ » 15 \ aS 7) 
eye THY TANYNY THS paxaipns Kat Elncev. “Kati &d0On 
a na la) an / n KM 
avT@ Sovvar Tvedua TH etKove Tod Onpiov, va Kat 
7 is > \ n / NS t va 2\ Ni 
AaAnon 7 elk@v Tod Onplov, Kal Tomnon boot éay pH 
an Uy an ’ a 
TpocKvynowat Th eiKove TOV Onpiov atroxtavOadcw. 
: - on \ ‘ 
“kal motel mavtas, Tovs puKpods Kal Tovs peyadous, 
t / * 
Kal Tovs WovoloUs Kal TOs TTWYOUS, Kal TOUS édEU- 
' / A : a 
Bépovs Kal tovs Sovrovs, va Sdcw avTois yapayywa 
5 n \ > n n a Dy \ 
émt THS yelpos avTaY THs deEvas, } emt TO méTwTroY 
a Ud , Uf ? % an 
avtav, "Kai tva pntis SvvnTat ayopacat ) TwXAnTAL, Et 
N\ n x 
4) 0 éxwv TO yapaypa, TO Gvopa TOD Onpiov, 7 Tov apLO- 
\ enya 5) a 18?) ¢ D 5) , cy 
Mov TOU ovoMaTOS aUTOD. Se 7) codia éativ. 06 &yav 
a f x ? \ a 
voov Wndicatw Tov apLOmov Tod Onpiov: apiOuos yap 
€ n 
avOparov éotiv: Kal 0 dptOpuos adtovd yEs". 
x s 
14 'Kat ciSov, at i8od 7d apviov éatos émt TO 
/ , \ bY rn iN 
pos Lov, Kat per adtod Exatov reccepdxovta Técoapes 
if 14 NN rn lol 
xirLddes, €xovoat TO dvoua advtod Kat TO dvoua Tod 
NX > fo) / na fal 
TATPOS AUTOU yeypapmpévoy emi TOV pEToTY avTODV. 
Z \ BA \ ’ an > a ¢ \ € / 
Kal nKkovea hovnv éx Tod ovpavod ws davynv vdadTwv 
a \ ¢ \ an 
TOAMMY, Kal aS povnv BpovThs weyddys: Kal H pwvi 
\ ” € a / lal 
HY nKovea ws KiOapwdav KiOapilovtav év Trais KiOdpats 
SN 3 \ a ? an 
avT@v, “Kat adovow [as] @dnv Kawny évoriov Tod 
/ \ > 14 lal 
Opovov, Kai évadirriov TOY Tecodpwv Edov Kal THY Tpe- 
, \ > N, fal 
oButépov. kat oddels edvvato pabeiv rhv ddip, eb um ai 
e \ , , € 
EKATOV TETTEPAKOVTA TEcaapES YINLAbES, Of TyopacpévoL 
SEN Btn ey OY We se A 3 
ATO THS YNS. “OUTOL Eloy Of pwEeTAa YUVALKOY OK EMONUD- 
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Oncav: wapOévo. yap ecicwv. ovTOL of aKodovPodvTES 
T® apvio Sov dv brayn. obtou jyopdaOncay aro 
rév évOpairav, drapyy) Bee Kal TO dpviw. “Kal év 
TO oTOpmatt avtav ovy evpéOn Yeddos' awopmor ydp 
> 
elouv. 

®Katl elSov ddXov adryyedov TeTopevoy ev pecovpavn- 
pare, éyovta evayyédoy aidviov evayyedica eri Tods 
xadnpévous érl THs yhs, Kat érl mav éOvos Kal pudyvy 
Kal yA@ooay Kai adv, "éyor ev Povh weyddy, PoBr- 
Onre tov Oedv, Kat Sore adTe@ Sobav, ort anGey n dpa 
THis Kepler. avtod: Kal a pron vn Ture TO PIT. TOV 
ovpavoy Kal THY yhv Kal Bddacoay Kal whyas vdd- 
tov. *Kat addos devTepos aryyekos aon ovenee?, réyoor, 
"Exrecev, émrecev Baer n peyahn, i) ék TOV olvou TOD 
Oupod THs Topvetas adris memotiKxey TavTa Ta EOvN. 
*Kal ddXos diyyedos TplTos mconovOnaey avTots, Belge 
év pov peyahy, Ei tus mpooxuvel TO Bee Kab TH 
elKova ese) Kal NapBaver Dade lie éml TOD rene 
avbrod, 1) émt THY Ketpe avtov, kal avtos mieTas é« TOD 
olvou TOU Bupee Tov Oeov, Tod Kekepacpevoy axpatou év 
TO Bonne THS opyns avToo, Kal Bacauaticerae év 
mrupt Kab wae év@Tr Lov eee aylov, Kal éverov Tov 
dpviov' “kal 6 Kamvos Tob Bacaviapoo avTov es 
aL@vasS ai@VvaVv es Kal OvK ex gua avatravaw 
mpepas Kal vUKTOS Of TpoaKUVOdYTES TO Onptov Kal THY 
eixova avTov, Kal et TUS ap Baver TO eae TOU 
dvdparos avtov. "Ode 1 Brropov7) TOV ey éativ, 
ot Tapobvres Tas évToNAS TOD Oe0d Kal THY TiatLV Incod. 

8Kal jxovoa Povis éx TOU obpavel, Aeyovons, 
I'parpor, Makdpuoe of yeupal ot év pe droOuncxovtes 
amapti. Nat, réyes 70 Tvedpa, iva avarranoovtat &« 
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A a \ \ ” D\ ins ) a > 
TOV KOT@Y avTaV’ Ta yap épya a’Tdv aKodovbe? per 
avTov. 
\ + / ‘\ 3 X A 
“Kai eldov, cat (Sod vepédn AeveH, Kal emi TH 
cn > / yy > \ lal 
vepédny KaOnuevov Spoor vid avOparov, éxwv emt Tis 
A fal a \ > a \ 
Kepahns avtod otépavoy xpucody, Kal év TH xeupl 
La / 15 Ase io): oY 2g b) 
avtov Spéravov 6&¥. “Kat ddros dyyedos €&nNOEv ex 
a fol a / a / 5-2 oN a 
Tov vaod, Kpalwv év havi weyddyn TH KaOnwéve@ eri THs 
/ x if (v4 
vedédns, Iléupov ro Spéravev cov, Kab Oépicov, Ste 
/ ¢ \ a an 
prOev 7 Spa Ocpicas, Ste €EnpavOn 6 Oepispos THY yhe. 
7 n b \ / 
“at &Barev 0 xaOrpwevos ert tis vedérns Td dpémravov 
n a \ / \ n 
avtod érl tiv yhv, Kal eOepicOn 9} yh. 
a a roe A 
"Kal Gros dyyeros e&nrOev éx Tov vaod Tod ép TO 
fal \ > / 18 \ ” 
ovpave, éxwv Kal avtos Spérravov o€v. Kal ddAros 
a a U yy » / 
ayyeros €EfNOev éx tod Ovovacrnplov, éywov é£ovciav 
emt Tod mupds: xal epavncev povh peydry Th éyovTe 
i) \ , a 
TO Spérravoy 70 6£v, Neyer, Ilépayov cov 16 Spéravov Td 
/ lal > UA fal a 
6€0, Kal tpbynoov Tovds Botpvas THs awrédou THs xis, 
Y \ £ 
Ott HKpacay ai cradpural adtis. “Kad &Barev 6 ayyeXos 
n a 7, \ Ya 
TO Spéravoy avrod els tiv ynv, kat étpbynoev THY dpu- 
a a AW TY > \ \ na n a 
TEAOV THS YHS, Kal EBarev eis THY ANVOY TOU Bvpod ToD 
Geod tov péyar. “Kal ératnOn 1) Anvos &wber THs 
Todews, Kal eEfrOcv alua é« tHS ANvod dor TOV 
ft Hs Agvod exp 
a le} vA b) \ v te c fe 
XAdiwov tev ittwv, aro cradimv yidtov éEaxociwr. 
15 'Ka) elSov ddrXo onpciov €”v TO oUpave péya 
Vi a Cameo 
Ni ‘ 
kal Oavpacrov, ayyédous émrd, éyovtas mAnyas érra 
X > iA b , lal b] th c \ lal n 
TAS ETXATAS, OTL EV avTais éTEAéETON 6 OvsUds TOD OeEod. 
; n 6 Ovp 
2 Nees 
Kai eidov &s OddXaccav Vahivny peptypéervny Tupt, Kab 
\ n fal an fol 
Tous vinwvtTas é€x tod Onpiov Kal é« Ths eixdvos abtod 
\ > an ’ a lal fol n 
Kal €K TOV aptOwod Tod dvdpatos avrod, Eotdtas emi 
\ / \ n an 
THY Oadacaay T)y varivny, éyovras KLOdpas Tod Oeod. 
3 Aco SF \ ON ” a n lo 
Kal ddovow tiv Bi)» Moicéos tod dovrAov Tod eos, 
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Kab ad | goin TOU aepuiees. ails Meydna Kal ba 
facta Ta épya cou, KUpLe 0 Oeds 0 TavToKpaTap®* SikaLat 
Lae Pak c an 
Kal adrnO.vai ai od0i cov, 6 Bacireds Tév eOvdv. ‘Tis ov 
N lal 7 \ , cy 
pn poBnO7, Kipre, Kal SoEace: TO 6voud cov; bts wovos 
iva 4 / We 14 
dows: OTe Tavta Ta €Ovn HEovow, Kal TpoaKUYycoVEW 
2 / / N 
évoTiov cov’ OT TA SikatmpaTa cov épavepwOnaayr. 
5K \ \ a 16 \ b) i € \ a 
al peta tavta eldov, Kai nvolyn 0 vaos TIS 
oKnvns Tod paptupiou év TH odpaved: °Kal é&jdOov ot 
€ \ ? © \ ot \ AY > fal rn 
ETTA AYYENOL OL EXOVTES TAs ETTA TANYAS EK TOU Vaov, 
évoedupevot AL Oapov X ) l b é 
wévo. Alvoy Kalapov Nappoy, Kal TepLeCwopE- 
\ if: n aA 
vou wept Ta oTNOn Savas ypvods. ‘Kal Ev ex THY TEC- 
if. y y a € \ > / e \ , 
capov Cowv tOwxev Tols EwTa ayyédows ewTa piadhas 
a Uf an lol a a a tal 
xpucas, yewovoas Tod Oupod Tob Beod tod CdvTos els 
nr Ma € nr 
Tovs aidvas Tov aidvev. *Kal éyepicOn 0 vads Katrvod 
éx tis &6Ens Tov Deod, Kai ex THs Svvapews adtov* Kal 
lal / na 
ovdels eSvvaTo eicedOetv eis TOV vadv, dxpL TEXMeTOGoLY 
wae os \ An ie \ > + 
Qi émTa TANYA TOV ETTA ayyéedov, 
n iL nr a 
16 ‘Kat jeovea hovis peyadrns é« Tod vaod, de- 
yovons Tots érra dryyédous, “Trrayete wal éxyéate Tas 
n lal an \ an Y 
érta diddas Tod Ovpov tod Geod els thy ynv. “Kal 
> a c tal % > / ‘ ‘ ,’ n ’ 
amnrev 6 mpertos, Kat ebéxeev THv Piadny avTov es 
THY ynV? Kab eis &XKos KaKOV Kal TovnpoV emi TOUS 
plea as TOUS exovTas TO xepaypa TOU Onpiou, Kab 
TOUS T poonpPeEn EES TH etxove avtov. *Kai o RenrEpen 
/ > fa) > \ , 
Seer? thy duddny avrod els rv Oddaccav: Kat eyeveng 
aipa ws as Kal waca ux Cons aréBaver, Ta év 
th Oaracon. “Kai o aipleas ebexeer Thy piaddny avTod 
els TOUS morapous Kal Tas mnyas Tov vdaTwv' Kal 
éyéveTo aipa. “Kat Apsioe TOU guia: TOV VOATO)Y, 
déyorros, Aixawos €2, 6 dv Kal 0 Hv, 0 botos, OTL TadTa 


Expwvas’ *OTL aipa ayiov Kab Tpopnt av é&éyeay, Ka 
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e SULTAN ” A ” / 5 7 Nao 
aia avrots éOwxas teiv> d&tot elow. ‘Kal HKovea 
lal / Ve if TA id iA) \ ¢ 
Tov OvavacTnpiov AéyovTos, Nat, kupte o Geos 0 Tavto- 
e 8 Nae 
Kpatop, adnOwat kai Sixacat ai Kpicers cov. “Kai o 
9 rn \ if \ 
réraptos é&éyeev THY piadnv avTod érl Tov HrALov: Kal 
an , , 9 \ 
€500n avT®S Kavpatica, Tovs avOpw@rrous év Tupi: “Kal 
la) / \ haf 
éxavpaticOnaay oi dvOpatrot Kadpwa péya, Kat éBracdn- 
n nr an la \ Ye AS 
pnoav 70 dvoya Tov Oeod Tod éyovtos THY éEovolay émt 
/ a ] / 
Tas TANYAS TAUTAS, Kal ov wETEVONnaav Sodvat avTe SoEav. 
. b) an 
“Kal 6 wéumtos é&éyeev thy piddnv avrod él Tov 
a ‘ / b) an 
Opovov Tob Onpiov: Kal éyévero 7) Bactdela advtTod éoKo- 
n > a fal / 
TWMEVN, Kal Euac@vTo Tas yAdooas avTaV éx TOD TroVvoU, 
val ne i \ \ an ’ n°: a t 
kat €Bracdhnunoay Tov Oedv Tov ovpavod ék TOY ToveV 
’ A aA na ’ 
avTav Kal éx TOV EXKOY avTOY, Kal OU peTEeVdnoay éK 
A lal ¢ 
Tov épywv avtav. “Kal 6 &ktos eféveev Thy diadnv 
Spe tats SUNN: \ \ , \ 2 , \ 
avToU él Toy ToTamoy TOV wéyav [Tov] Kvdparny: Kal 
’ / > a > na ivf e a ¢€ € MY a 
€EnpavOn to bdwp adtod, va éErouwacOH  6Sds TeV 
, an ’ \ > n ¢ / 13 \ LJ ’ an 
Bactiéwv TOV ard aVATOANHS NXALOv. Kal €loov é« Tov 
/ lal nr el 
oTOMaTos TOD SpakorTos, Kal x TOD oTOMaTOS TOD Onpiou, 
\ / n 
kal €x TOD oTOMaTOS TOU YrevdompodyTou, mvevpata Tpla 
3 / € / 14 cee \ 
axabapta ws Batpayo.: “eioly yap mrebpara Satpoviov 
a an aA Va a a 
TowovvTa onpela, & éxtropeveras él Tors Bacinrels THS 
> ji} A a ’ 
ovKoupevns Od, ovvayayetv aUTOUS ls TOV TONELOV THS 
L¢ / an , a an aA 
NmEpas THS pwEeyadns Tov Oeod Tod mavtoxpatopos. * 180d 
BA € ‘id f € n 
EPXOMAL WS KAETTNS. paKAapLOS 0 YPNYopar, Kal THPdY 
\ € / b) n \ n\ 
TA |MATLA AUTOD, Wa wn yU_VOS TrepLTTaTH, Kal BréTacLW 
A > , HA 1 \ 
THY aoynpoovyny avtod. “Kat cuvyiyayev avtovds eis 
\ (4 \ oe: o 
Tov TOToV TOY Kadovpevov ‘EBpaictl “Appayedav. “Kat 
cw >’ / \ / ’ a 
0 EBSdopmos e&éyeev tHv diddnv avtod él rov dépa: Kah 
ISA \ / > a na nr 
e&prOev pwvi) weyadn &« Tod vaod, did Tod Opovov, 
, r 18 NS aes: 
Aeyouca, Péyover. “Kal éyévovto dotpatral Kal davai 
\ , \ : \ > / /, 
kat Bpovtat, kal cevopos éyévero péyas, olos ovK éryéveTo 
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Te eee ¥: 6 3e eh: SN a aN a A 
ad ob avOpwros éyéveto eri THS Ys, THALKODTOS TELo [LOS 
iv 
ovTw péyas. “Kal éyévero 7 ToALS 7 MEyadn eis Tpla pépn, 
Kah ai odes TOV Oven Erecav. Kal BaBvrov 7 peyarn 
éuvnaOn évotrov Tod Geod, Sobvat avTH TO ToTHpLoy TOU 
oivou Tov Oupod Ths dpyhs avTod. “Kal waca vicos Epvyer, 
\» ’ (ome 21 \ , / ¢ 
Kal OPN OVX evpéOncav. “Kai yarala peyady ws Tadav- 
tiaia KkataBaives éx Tod ovpavod emt Tovs avOpwrous. 
kab éBracdnuneay of avOpwrrot Tov Oeov, ex THs TANYTS 
aA” Ul v4 / > \ ¢ \ > lal / 
THS KaNaCS* OTL weyarn EoTLy 7 TANYN avTNs opddpa. 
7 1K x oe 2 2 a ¢ Aa? L a 
a Lye ev els €K TOV ETTTA Tee TOV 
ey OvT@V Tas émTa puanras, Kal a Nice per see, 
réyeor, Acdpo, SetEw oot Td Kpiwa THs Topyns THS weya- 
Ans, THs KaOnpévys él Tdv DSdtwv THv Today: * wel? 
hs érdpvevaav of Bacireis THs yhs, Kal éueOvaOnoarv 
of KaTowKodytes TI Yynv éx TOD olvov THs Topvelas 
abrns. °xab amnjveyxév pe eis Epnuov év rvetpate* Kat 
elSov yuvaixa KaOnpévny ert Onpiov KoxKwov, yémovta 
> / Le y+ \ € \ \ i 
ovowata Bracdnpias, exov Kehadas eta Kal KEpaTa 
déxa. *xal 1 yuv7) Av Bape Eee pau Kab 
KOKKWVOV, Kat Kexpuowpert ypuo@ Kal Ow Toplep Kal 
peipryaptracs, éyoura Tmrornpvov xpvaody ev TH xetph 
avris, ee pea Kal TA ILIA TNS mopects 
avtis, *kal érl Td pér@tov adris dvopa yeypappévor, 
Muornpiov, BaBvrov 4 peyarn, 7) wanTnp TOV TopVva@v 
Kal TOV nara Ths yns. Kad eda Thy _ 
peQvovady éx TOU Es TOV dylov, Kal éx TOD aiwatos 
Tév paptipav "Incod: Kal €Oatpaca, idov avTny, Padua 
pare "kal eltrév pot 6 dyyeros, Avati eOadpacas ; 
lol / ‘ fal / 
éy@ oot ép@ TO pouorrsipiov TS pV CLG aia Tov Onpiov 
TOU Ere aires avtiy, Too éyovTos Tas émTa Keparas 


Kai Ta déxa Képara. 
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s: \ > v 4.) I~ 4 
°TO Onpiov & «ides Hv, Kal ovx ert, Kal pérdee 
a i \ > > / e U . 
avaBalvew éx THs aBbooou, Kai eis aTodevav bTrayeu 
a 5 Sux a a 2 ’ 
kai Oavpacovtas of KatouKobvTes emt THs ys, dv ov 
\ \ / A r > A 
yéyparrrat TO dvopa éri To BuBdiov rhs Cwhs dro KaTa- 
a ¥, \ , av > \ ’ 
Borns Koopov, Brerdvtwy +O Onpiov, Stu Hv, Kal ov« 
e c a ¢ , e 
éotw, kal mapéotar. °dde 0 vods 6 yoy codiav. ai 
> ht 2 ¢ \ , > > 
émta xeharal érra dpn eiaiv, b1ov 4 yur) KaOnTaL em 
fad a / > e 4 yv 
avtav. “xal Baoirets éerta clow* of révte émecay, 
> ny wv. » / 
6 els Eotuv, 0 GAXOs OTH ArOEV Kal bray EXOn, OXbyov 
SUN a a 11 \ \ fA) / Chae Xi > v 
avrov dei peivar. “Kal Td Onplov 8 Hv, cab ov éoTw, 
n bd 2 > yy > 
Kai avtos dbySods éotw, Kai éx Tév extra éotwy, Kad es 
> Us ¢ , 12 \ \ PY / e\ 75 86 
amwrevav vraye. “Kal ta déca Képata & eldes, Séea 
a BA >f- » \ 
Baotreis cicty, olrives Bactrelay vittre €XaBov, adra 
c n / r \ a 
eEovoiav ws Bacidels pwlav @pav NauBavovow pera Tod 
fi t iy \ \ f. 
Onpiov. “odror play yvdunv éxovow, kal hv Sdvamw 
Sine 1 Ce n / Sa 14 2 \ 
kal eEovolav avtdv TO Onpiw Siddacw. “odor pbeTa 
fal > / \ , > 
TOU apviov Tokeunoovaty, Kab TO apviov vixnoer avTtovs, 
ef 4 he > \ A \ , af e 
OTt KUplos KuplwY eoTiv Kai Baciredvs Bacidéwy* Kab of 
> nr \ \ 
Het’ avtod, KAyTO! Kai ékreKTO) Kab TicTol. 
\ J ae \ i . 
“Kat réyer wor, Ta HSata a €LO€S, OU 7) Topyn KaOn- 
\ Noes: > \ ra} \ tal 16 \ 
Tal, Naol Kal OyXot Eiaiv, Kal & VN Kal yAWoo at. Kal 
\ bé / a i \ x f e if 
TH CEKA KEpaTa a eles, Kal TO Onpiov, obTOL pLcrcovoL 
i / \ ’ hs f 
TY TOpYNY, Kab Npnuwpévny trotncovow adtiy Ka 
/ X \ il Sit a 
YPUNY, Kal Tas capkas avThns ddyovtat, Kal avri)p 
7 > € 
KaTakavoovolw év upi: “6 yap beds exer eis Tas 
> tal an \ ? nr lal 
kapdias avTodv Trouioas thy yvaounv attod Kal Tomodt 
pe ; 5 
/ ‘ \ fal a fal 
Hiav yvopuny, kai Sodvat tv Bacirelay abtady TO Onpio, 
” / € n an 
axpt TehecOnoovrat of Adbyou TO Beod. ™Ka}  yuvn) 
a 3 v ic t ¢€ » 
iy eides, éotuy 7 TOMS N MEyarn, 1) éyovca Pacinelay 
\ A A ‘ 
emi TOV Baciréwy TNS YNS. 


1 \ nr 
18 *Merd raira eiSov &dXov cryryedov KaTaBaivovta 
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€x Tov ovpavov, éyovta é£ovoiav peyadnv: Kal 7» YF 
épaticbn ex THs S0Ens adtov. *Kal Expakev ev ioxupa 
dovn, yor, "Eqecev, érecev BaBvrev 7 peyddn, Kal 
éyéveTo KaToLKnTNpLov Saipmovioy, Kal pudaKn TaVvTos 
mvevpatos axabdprov, Kal pudaKn TavTos dpvéov aKa- 
Oaptov Kal pewtonuévov. *6Tt ék Tov olvov TOD Oupod 
THs Topvelas avThs wérwxay Tavta Ta COvy, Kal ot 
Bacireis THS ys meT aUTHs eropvevaay, Kal ot EuTropot 
Ths yas é« Ths Suvduews Tod otpHvovs adtijs émdov- 
TnOaV. 

*Kal jxovea adAnv hovnv éx Tod ovpavod, éeyoucay, 
"EEA Gate €& aris 6 Aaos pov, tva pu) TvvKOWWoVNTNTE 
Tals dpaptias avTis, Kal éx Tov TANYOV auTns iva 
pr) AABynTe* *Sre ExorAHOncay adTns ai apapTias axXpe 
Tod ovpavod, Kal euvnuovevoey 6 Beds Ta adlKnwata 
aths. °amodore avth ws Kal adtn amédmxer, Kat 6u- 
mrdacate TA SiTAG KaTa Ta Epya avTns: &v TH ToTHpi 
& éxépacev, kepacate ait Simdodv: ‘boa edoEacev 
avn Kal éotpyviacer, TocovTor SoTe avTh Bacavicpov 
Kal révOos. bru év TH Kapdia avThs Neyer 6Tt KaOnpac 
Baciduooa, Kat yipa ovx eipt, kal révOos ov pur) ido. 
8Sud TovTo év pia nucpa HEovow ai mrnyat avTns, 
Odvatos Kal révO0s Kat Aupos: Kal év Tupl KaTaKav- 
Onserar bru taxupds KUptos 6 Beds 6 Kplvas avTyy. 
"Kal «kratvcovow Kab Koovtas én’ adtnv ot Bactreis 
THs yas, of wet avTHS TopvedoavTes Kal OTPHVLATAVTES, 
Orav Bréracw TOV KaTVOV THs TupdTEws AVTIS, amd 
pax pobev éxTHKOTES Ota. TOV poor Tov PBacavicpov 
avris, AeyouTes, Oval, ovai, 1) Tod 7 peryahn Bafvror, 
Toms 4 loxUpa, OTL mia Bp isha  Kplals cov. 
"Kal of Sumopor THs ys KAalovoly Kat mevOovow én 
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yen cf \ i >A 3O€L ; ube UKETL* 
avTnVv, OTL TOV Yowov avVTwY ovdEls ayopaler o 
nr 7 \ / / \ 
“yomov xpucov, Kal apyvpov, Kat Aiouv Tipiov, Kai 
a / \ / \ ta) 
papyapitov, Kat Bvocivov, Kail tTopdupas, Kat oupiKod, 
an an \ a a 
Kal Koxkivov: Kat wav EvAov Ovivov, Kat wav oKEvos 
n n / t \ 
erepavTwov, Kal mav oxedos ex EVAOV TipmiwTaToU, Kal 
a \ 1 \ / 13 \ a 
YarKod, Kal olOnpov, Kal wappdpov, *xal Kwwvapopor, 
t \ f \ / 
kal duwpov, Kal Ouprdpata, Kal pupov, Kat diBavor, 
\ a \ 
Kal oivov, Kal éXatov, Kal ceuldadwv, Kal oirov, Kab 
ef € le \ U 
KTHYN, Kat TpoBata, Kal trmov, Kal peddv, Kal copd- 
’ , 4 Noe it oS t a 
Tov, Kai Yuxas avOpdrav. “xal 7 dmdpa cou Ths 
> f) / A A ’ oa!) Sin aN a \ t 
emifupias THS Wuyns amndrAOev amo ood, Kal TavTa 
Ta NuTTapa Kal Ta NamTpPa aireéreTO amd cov, Kal 
> 
ovKéTL OU m1) adTa etpriaovow. “OE gurropos TovTwv 
” 
lal \ ‘ 
ot WAouTHCaVTES am’ adlTHs, amo peaxpodev otncov- 
\ N t n a Sein ee s\ 
Tat va Tov PoBov Tod Bacavicpod avtis, kralovres Kah 
e) 
mevOovvres, “Aéyovtes, Oval, oval, 4 words 1 peyadn, 7 
n / 
TeptiBeBrAnwévyn Bvcowov Kat Topphupody Kal KOKKLVOY 
? 
\ / n 
Kal KeXpvowmern ev ypvo@ Kal NiOw Tiwip Kal pap- 
4 v4 n / > t ¢ a a 
Yapitn* OTL pid wpa HPNHLwON O TOTOdDTOS TODTOS. 
17 \ a A G 
Kai was xuBepynrns, cal mas 6 él) témov THEOY, Kat 
n \ L 
vavTat, Kal bcor Thy Oadaccav épydbovrat, amd pa- 
/ 4 18 \ 4 
wpdbev éornoay, “Kal éxpatov, Brérovres Tov Kamvov 
SS) / 7 A / , < lal lal 
TIS TupwrEews avTns, NeyovTes, Tis owola TH orev TH 
/ 19 \ » a = 
Heyarkn; “Kat éBarov yodv él ras Kepanras avTov, 
A ees / a 
Kat €xpavov Kkralovtes Kal mevOovvtes, NéyovTes, Oval, 
oval € or ¢ tr, > 5) , yy € 
4, ) Toki n meyarn, év 4 érAoUTHnCay mTayTES of 
” \ a a a 
eXovTEes Ta THola év TH Oaracon éx THS TULLOTHTOS 
: ’ lol (vA n va ? / 20 > > n 
QUTIS, OTL pba wpa npnuwOn. ™Evdpaivov ém auth, 
’ 0 No Were \ ake! an 
OUPave, Kal Ol AryLoL KAL OL AtrogTONOL Kal of Tpodhrat, 
¢ x” ¢ Lal 
bre Expivev 6 Beds 7d Kpiwa twov €& adrhs. 
21 ‘3 e ” > 
Kai jpev eis adryyeros taxupos Gov ws prov 
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péyav, Kal éBarey eis tHv Oaraccay, déyov, OTws 
épunpats BrANOnceTar BaBvrdy 1 weyadn TddLs, Kat ov 
bn evpeOh ert. @xai dwn) KiOap@dady Kai povoikGv Kai 
avAntov Kab cadtictaev ov py axovad7 év col ért, Kat 
Tas Texyvitns maons TEXYNS OV 11) EUpEOH ev coi ETL, Kal 
ovr) udtrov ov pu) axovaOy ev cot err,” Kal Pods AVxVOU 
od pn ddvy év col ert, Kai povr vupdiov kal vdpdys ov 
pr) axovo Oh ev col ere bru of Ewmropol cou Hav ot peyt- 
oTaves THS ys, OTL EV TH happakia cov éravynOncav 
mdvra ta @Ovn. “Kal ev avth aia mpopntév Kat 
dylav ebpéOn, Kai mavtov tév éopaypévav ent Tis 
ys. 

19 ‘Mera radta Heovea bs poviy peryaaqy Ow 
TONNOD ev TO ee, LeyovTor, Sova: n TwWTNpLA 
kat 7 8d€a Kat 7 Svvaps Tod Oeod mere OTL dh Oat 
Kat Sixasas ai Kpicers avTod: bru Expwvev ule mOpUaY 
THY peyarny, NTs eg De THY ynV ev TH mropvela rs, 
kal é&edixnoey TO ee tov SovAwy avTov éx xeLpos 
aris. *Kal Seurepor AEE "ARXANAOVia’ Kal 0 KaTTVOS 
avris dvaBaiver els Tos aidvas Tov aiovev. *Kai 
érecav ob mpeaBUTEpot of elxoot técoapes, Kal Ta 
Teagepa toa, Kat mpocexiynoav TH Oe@ TO KaOnueve 
éml TO Opove, Néyovres, “Apnve aAdnAovia. *Kai 
port éx TOU Opdvou efi Gen, réyouca, Aiveire TH Oe@ 

par, mavtes of SotvAoL avTod, [wat] ot foBovpevor 
abou, of pixpol Kal of peyaro.. °Kal jxovoa OS povny 
dyAou qoAXov, Kal WS peviy iSdtwv ToAABY, Kal WS 
povnv Bpommey eX HPeY, meyorTay) ae OTL 
eG ami AEUECH Kupwos 6 Beds nee 0 av OPED ae Op: hee 
pape Kat dryaNhuc rev, Kal he my dofay avT@* OTL 
ArOev 6 yamos TOD apviov, Kal 1) yvvT) aVTOD nTOiWaceEV 
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a / U 
éauTnv. *Kat &560y adtn iva mepi8arnrar Bicowov 
\ / A 
AapTpov KaSapov: TO yap Bicowvor Ta Sixardpata Tov 
ia / 
aylov éotiv. 
, € >] \ . 
*Kai réyer wot, Vparvpov, Maxapuor of eis TO Seimvov 
nr , nr > / \ V4 
TOU yauou Tov apviov KexkrAnpévor. Kat eyes ot, 
n la) / ie ef 
Odros of Noyou adnOwot Tod Oeod ciciv. “Kad éreca 
a a an a See) \ 
eumpoobev tTév Todév avtod TpooKuvncat avT@* Kal 
! > \ \ a , 
Aéyes wot,”Opa yun+ otvdovdes cov eid Kal TOV aded- 
lal lal \ / > la) a n 
pav cov, Tév éxovTwVv tv paptupiay "Incod: TO ded 
/ a Ni a 
TpooKvyncov* 7 yap waptupia “Incod éorly 76 Tvedua 
al y 3 
THS Tpopnrteias. 
11 \ 15 \ b) NN > / \ 8 NZ. 
Kai eidov tov ovpavey jvewypévov, cad iSod tarmos 
’ ’ / 
AevKos, Kal 6 KaOnuwevos er’ avrér, KAaXOUMEVOS TATOOS 
\ > fa] / \ > Py , / = \ a 
Kab adnOwos, Kat év LKALOTUYH KplWEL Kal TroNEMeEL* 
e ’ n Ni 
“ot dé dpOarpol avrod PAVE rrupéds, kal er) Thy Kepadavy 
avtob Siadyjpata TroAdd: eyo dvoya yeypaupevov 
? \ > > \ ’ / 
ovdels oder €¢ ur) adTos: “Kal TeptBeBnpwévos (wdtrov 
, WA = \ , Nest ? me ie 
BeBaupévov aiwate’ Kal xéxrAntar 7d ovoxa avTod, ‘O 
, a aA 4 a a 
Aoyos tod Ocod. “Kal ta otpatredpara év T@ ovpave 
nKorovber ate &f’ farqous devKois, évdedupévor Bvo- 
awov XevKov Kal Kabapov. “Kal éx Tod oTOMaATOS avTOD 
> , ¢ , Digeiin a > Se , Vo» 
exTropeveTat poupaia o€eia, iva év avth mataén Ta éOvn: 
\ 2. AN a \ a 
Kal avTos Tommavel avtovs ev Pade oLonpa’ Kal avtdos 
o Wy \ a n n n an n fal 
Taret THY AnvOY TOV oivov TOD Oumod Ths opyis Tov beod 
rn / 16 
Tov TavToKpatopos. “Kal exer emt TO iwdtiov Kab ear) Tov 
\ ’ ao , \ 
Hnpov avToU ovoua yeypaupévov, Bacireds Bacidéov 
\ t / 
Kat Kuplos Kupiwy, “Kal eidov éva dyyerov éotdra ev 
an € t H \Ge ow: a / ff an o 
T@ Nip? Kat Expakev povn beyarn, NEywv Taow Tols 
? g a “6 > a 
Opreols ToLS TeToWEVOLS ev pecovparnpatt, Aedre, cuV- 
Ld > x a n fal 
axOnre eis td Seimvov TO Méya Tod Oeod, 


Va 
“iva haynre 
t / 
capkas Bacidéwv, kal ocapKas XiALdpyev 


\ 
, Kal odpKas 
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>, lad \ f ws fal 
laxXupOV, Kal GapKas intwv Kal TOY KaOnwévaV er 
> n \ , 
aUuTOY, Kal capKkas TavTwV, éd€evOépwy Te Kal Soro, 
4 “A ‘ > 
Kal pixpav Kal peyadov. “Kal eidov rd Onpiov, Kal 
4 n rn n a 
tous Pactreis TIS Yijs, Kal Ta otparebpata adtaov 
L n “ 
SUVNYPEVA TOLiTaL TOY ToEpov peTA TOD KAaOnpyevov 
a oY ‘ r r 
érl Tob trou, Kal peta Tob otparevpatos a’tob. ™Kal 
I] of, 4 / \ > I nm ¢ / € 
étiacOn TO Onpiov, kal pet avtod 6 revdotrpodnrns 6 
ToMnaas Ta onueia evotriov avTod, év ols éxXavycev 
r / 
ToUs AaPBovtas To Ydpaypa Tot Onpiov, Kal Tovs Tpoa- 
voovTas TH eixove avtod: Caves EBAHOncay oi Bvo eis 
KUVOUVTAS TH nOn 
4 Vf las 4 lol / BJ /, v1 4 ta 
THY ipyny TOU TUpOsS THS KaLopéevns ev Dein. “Kai ot 
a tt t > ce 4 / la UA 3 2% 
hovtrot amrextavOncay év TH poppaia tod Kabnpévov ért 
n na l > an. \ 
Tov inmov, TH eFeMovan ex TOD GTOMaTOS avTOD Kal 
lal lal 3 lel 
TavTa Ta bpvea eyopTadcOncav ex THY CapKay avTov. 
/ fal 
20 ‘Kai cidov Gyyedov KataBaivovta éx Tob ov- 
nr vv \ fal nr . t 4 GA 
pavod, éyovra thy Khelw THS aBvocov, Kal adrvow 
an n 2 \ / 
peyarnv enl thv xeipa avtobd. *Kal éxpdtnoev tov 
f ee 4 ey ae ld he ee 8 s “Fe 
dpaxovta, 0 Opis 0 apyaios, 6s éotw baBoros Kal o 
f- \ 
Latavas, kal ebncev avtov yidia rn, *xail &Barev 
yf / 
avtov eis THY aBvacov, Kal Exrecev Kal eodpayicev 
> , , r A A / wy \ ZO BA 
érdve avTov, va ph mrAavnon ert Ta eOvyn, Axpt Te- 
n lal lal > A lal 
NecOy Ta yidta ern’ peta TadTa bei adrov AvOjvaAL 
\ gf / > , 
pixpov xpovoyv. “Kai eidov Opdvous, cai éxabicay ér 
aoa 4 \ \ rn 
avTovs, Kal Kpipa €600n avTois’ Kai Tas  Wuyas TOV 
lA , rn \ A \ 
memenektapevov da THY paptupiay “Inood, kal d1a Tov 
lal rn > U \ / 
Aoyou Tov Oeod, Kai oltwes ov Tpocexvynaay TO Onpiov, 
r , y/- A / > \ 
ovde THY eikdva avTOD, Kai ovK ZXaBov TO ydpaypa eri 
6 A 7 SF ey. \ 
TO PeTWOTIOV Kal éml THY Yeipa avTdY’ Kal ECnoar, Kal 
\ a h ” 5 c 
éBacinevoay are Too X Vs yxinea rn. "Ot dosrrot 
TOV vexpav OvUK elqoay axpe silgcA! Ta MN ern. 
attn 4 avactacw 4 Tpdtn. “pakaptos Kal Grytos oO 


REVELATION Cc 
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a a , fe SiS t 
éyov pépos ev TH dvaotdce: TH TpwOTN emi TOUT@V 
b] \ Yj : 
6 Sevtepos Odvatos ovK exer éEovoiav, adda EoovTat, 
e nr Lal lal Lal lal y 
iepeis Tob Oeod Kal Tov Xpiatov, Kai Bacihevoovow, 
an 14 
peT avTov Ta xidLa ETN. 
an 4 id 
"Kal grav terecO7 ta xida étyn, AVONTETAL O 
Latavas é« Ths pudraKs avTod, *Kai éeNevoeTar TrA- 
a a Ve a a 
vaca. Ta €Ovn Ta év Tais Técoapow ywviats THS YS, 
\ \ A \ t tal b] \ > \ 
tov Tey cat [Tov] Mayey, cvvayayeiy avtovs els Tov 
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NOTES. 


CHAPTER I. 


5. dyamdvn, with NAB,C. dyarjoayr: Text. Rec. with P 1 And. 
Areth. vg. (qui dilexit) arm. 

Aboavrt, with NAC 1 syr. vet. lat. (cod. flor. et Primas.) arm, 
Aovcavre Text. Rec. with B,P vg. cop. «th. Areth. 


6. PaorAclay tepets, with N*AC. This reading has the support of 
the Old Latin (regnum nostrum sacerdotes cod. flor.), and the Vulgate 
(nostrum regnum sacerdotes am. f u. harl.); both of which however 
read judy (C) before Bacielav, instead of quads (NB P) or juiv (A), 
Bactrelav kal iepets &° Primas.; Bacrdels al lepets Text. Rec. with P 1 
And. 

8. TddAdakaltoo. Text. Rec. adds to this dpxy cal rédos with 
N* 1 vg. cop. 

11. Xecyotons 6 Bdéres. Text. Rec. reads with 1 And?. and (with 
small variants) P 7, as follows: Neyotons éyé elue 7d A Kal 7d Q, 
6 mp@ros kal 6 éoxaros kal 6 Bdémecs. 

- 13. Sporoy vid, with CP And. Areth. A reads ouolwna vig. ‘Tisch. 


cs 


and WH read 8uo.ov viv (WH marg. vig) with NB, 1. 


14. evkal ds epiov Acvkdy, os xudv. The Old Latin (cod. flor. et 
Primas.), reads velut lana ut nix. 

15. Tervpepévys, 80 Lach. and WH with AC; Vet. Lat. (cod. flor. 
Primas. Cyp.) de fornace ignea. Tisch. reads rervpwyéry with &. 
Text. Rec. and WH marg. read werupwpévor with BP. 

16. kal tov. N*. The Old Latin (cod. flor. Primas. Cyp.) read 
kal elxev; A omits éywy and reads aorépes below. 

Sicropos éteta, So all Greek MSS.; but the Old Latin (cod. flor. 
Primas. Cyp.) reads utrimque (or utrumque) acutus: possibly dgeta has 
been transferred here from xix. 15, where in many MSS. dicropos 
has been carried over from this passage. , 

18. xal 6 {av. N omits cal; Primas. omits all three words. If 
6 (av was a marginal note, it would enter the text at first without kal. 


19. péAde, with N° AB,P; def wéddew N*; de? uédree C: oportet 
vet. lat. vg. 
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Cu. I. 1—3. Titus anp Description oF THE REVELATION. 


1, *Aroxddvis. English idiom requires the definite article here 
(as with dwédeés in Hdt.1.1). St Jerome (ad Gal. 1. 11, 12) overstates 
a little when he calls the word droxd\vyis distinctly scriptural. Both 
verb and noun are used by Plato and Plutarch of simple disclosure of 
thought and act; dvapalyw is the word in literary Greek for the pro- 
clamation of sacred mysteries. daoxadvarew is first used in the sense 
of ‘“‘reveal” Am. iii. 7, LXX. od wi moujon Kdptos 6 Beds mpayma, cay 
Bh dmwoxadtyy madelav mpods Tods SovAous avTov Tovs mpogiras. 


"Ingo Xpiorov, i.e. which He makes; as is explained by the 
words which follow: ‘which God gave to Him...and He sent and 
signified it,” &c. It is, however, possible to understand it, as some 
scholars do, ‘the Revelation which reveals Jesus Christ.” 


iv &wxey atto 6 Oeds. As the Son is of the Father in His essential 
being, so in His Manhood, both on earth and in glory, He receives from 
the Father all He has or knows. Compare in the Gospel vii. 16, 
especially xvii. 7, 8, also xiv. 10 (which is probably to be understood 
of the Godhead, while almost all that the Seer says refers to the 
glorified Manhood). 


tots SovAots atrod. In xxii. 6 we have the same phrase of the 
servants of God: otherwise here it would be more natural to under- 
stand the servants of Christ: see on éonjpavev dmoorethas. It is a 
peculiarity of this book and the early part of the Acts to use this 
word of believers in general: in the Epistles the Apostles use it of 
themselves: it is a misleading refinement to introduce the English 
distinction of slave and servant: in the East (Luke xv. 17) servants 
bought with a price stood above, not below hirelings. 

a Set. R.V. translates “ Even the things which must...,” in ap- 
position to droxdduyis or Hy. RB.V. marg. and A.V. rightly take the 
words as dependent on Seféa. Sef “must” as part of a divine purpose, 
ef. Matt. xvii. 10, xxvi. 54; Luke xxiv. 26, &. 


év taxe. So ver. 8 fin., xxii. 6, 7. Compare on the one band 
Matt. xxiv. 29, 34, and on the other Hab. ii. 3; Luke xviii. 8; 2 Pet. 
iii. 8,9. These last passages suggest that the object of these words 
is to assure us of God's practical readiness to fulfil His promises, 
rather than to define any limit of time for their actual fulfilment. 


er. 


cojpavey drroore(Aas may be understood of God, as in xxii. 6; or 
of Christ, as in xxii. 16: the latter reference is here more probable. 
Unless it be certain that the Apocalypse is a homogeneous record of a 
single vision, there is a possibility that the combination of different 
beginnings adds to the difficulties of interpretation. Apart from this 
the sense will be, ‘‘ He, having received the Revelation from the Father, 
sent by His angel, and indicated it to His servant John.” The angel 
is ee who is mentioned in xvii, 1, &., xix. 9, xsd 9) xe 
6, 8, 16. 


L 4] NOTES. 4t 


2. 8s épapripyncev, i.e. who bears witness in the present work. 
The past tense is used, as constantly in Greek—e.g. in St John’s own 
Kpistle, 1. ii. 14—of the act of a writer which will be past when his 
work comes to be read. The ‘ witness” John is said to bear is that 
contained in this book—not, as some have imagined, in his Gospel. 

There is, however, some evidence to the identity of authorship of 
the two, in the resemblance between the attestations to the authority 
of this book in these three verses, and to that of the Gospel in xxi. 
24. The two may be conceivably presumed to proceed from the same 
persons, probably the elders of the Church of Ephesus. 


Tov Aoyov Tov Meov. His Word made known to man, especially as 
revealed to St John himself; not the personal Word of God of St John’s 
Gospel i. 1 and Rey. xix. 13, as He is immediately mentioned under 
another name. 


_THV paptuplav "Incot Xpirrov. See xxii. 16 for a similar descrip- 
tion of the special Revelation of this book. Both ‘the Word” and 
“‘the testimony ” are repeated in v. 9, and here they refer to the general 
Revelation of Christian truth for which the Seer was in exile. 


Soa eiSev. These words exclude two possible senses of éuapripycer, 
that the writer bare witness by writing a gospel, or by suffering for the 
truth: possibly also they imply a limitation of what goes before, as if 
all ‘the Word” and ‘‘the testimony” were too great to be told, and 
the Seer had done what was possible in recording all he saw. 


3. 6 dvaywookwv Kal of dkovovres. Plainly the author of the 
book, or of this endorsement of it, contemplates its being read publicly 
in the Church. dvaywdoxwy is the proper word for reading aloud. 
The apostolic Epistles were thus read, first by the Churches to which 
they were addressed, then by others in the neighbourhood (Col. iv. 
16): even the sub-apostolic Epistles of Clement and Polycarp, and the 
decidedly post-apostolic one of Soter, Bishop of Rome, were in like 
manner read in the churches that originally received them, or to which 
their authors belonged. In the course of the second century, both 
the Gospels and the apostolic Epistles came to be read in churches 
generally, as the Law and the Prophets had been read in the syna- 
gogues. In the time of Justin Martyr (Apol. 1. 67)—not to insist 
on 1 Tim. v. 18, 2 Pet. iii. 16—it is plain that the New Testament 
Scriptures were thus recognised as sharing the authority and sanctity 
of the Old. 


kal typodvrres, i.e. if they attend to, mind what is written in the 
word of this prophecy; if they observe the precepts and warnings and 
meditate on the revelations therein. He who reads and they who hear 
are only blessed if they do this; John xiii. 17; Matt. vii. 24sq. rnpetv 
is constantly used of ‘keeping’ the Law, the Commandments, &c., 
throughout the N.T.: but is commoner in all St John’s writings than 
in any other. 


4. *Iwdvvas. The Apostle, the son of Zebedee, who (probably 
afterwards) wrote the Gospel: see Introduction, pp. xl, xlix. 


42 REVELATION. ie es 


tais éemtd éxkAnotats. The number of course is symbolical or 
representative: there were other churches in Asia, e.g. at Colossae and 
Hierapolis (Col. iv. 13). But the Seven Churches represent ‘‘the 
Holy Church throughout all the world.” It was very early observed, 
that St Paul also wrote to seven churches—the Thessalonians, Co: 
rinthians, Galatians, Romans, Philippians, Ephesians (?), and Colos- 
slans. 


tais éy ty “Aoig. The proconsular province of that name. In 
Acts xvi. 6 ‘‘Asia” seems to be used in a still narrower sense, being 
distinguished from the adjoining districts of Phrygia and Mysia, as 
well as from the provinces of Galatia and Bithynia ; so that it would 
correspond approximately with the ancient kingdom of Lydia. But as 
Pergamum was in Mysia, and Laodicea in Phrygia, it seems that here 
the word is used to include the whole province. 


xdpts...kal elprivn. So St Paul in all his Epistles to the Seven 
Churches, Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 3; 2 Cor. i. 2; Gal. i, 3; Eph. i. 2; 
Phil. i. 2; Col. i. 2; 1 Thess, i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 2; and so Philem. 33 
Tit. i. 4. In other private letters the form varies—ydpis, eos 
eipyvn, 1 Tim. i, 2; 2 Tim. i, 2—as in St John’s second Epistle. 
St James (i. 1) uses the common secular salutation xalpew (cf. Acts xv. 
23): St Peter has ‘grace and peace” as here, but in his first Epistle 
does not say from Whom they are to come. 


dao 6. The sacred Name is in the nominative, being treated as 
indeclinable: as though we should say in English ‘from He Who is,” 
&c. For general remarks on the grammatical (or ungrammatical) 
peculiarities of this book, see Introduction, p. xxxix. Here at least it 
is plain, that the anomaly is not due to ignorance, but to the writer’s 
mode of thought being so vigorous that it must express itself in its 
own way, at whatever violence to the laws of language. 

6 dv Kal 6 qv Kal 6 épxopevos. A paraphrase of the “Ineffable 
name” revealed to Moses (Ex. iii. 14 sq.), which we, after Jewish 
usage, write “Jehovah” and pronounce “the Lorp.” Or, rather 
perhaps, a paraphrase of the explanation of the Name given to him 
l.c., “I am That I am”—which is rendered by the LXX. Ey elm 
6 ay, by the Targum of Palestine on Exod. ‘I am He who is, and 
who will be.” The same Targum on Deut. xxvii. 39 has “Behold 
now, I am He who Am and Was and ‘Will Be.” Probably 6 éoras, 
6 oras, 6 crnodbpevos, the Title which according to the Meydhy ’Amégacts 
Simon blasphemously assumed to himself, was the paraphrase of the 
same Name current among Samaritan Hellenists. 


6 jv is doubly ungrammatical. We have not only the article in the 
nominative after dad but a finite verb doing duty for a participle, 
because yevouevos or yeyerynuévos would be inapplicable to the Self- 
Existent. Compare the opposition of the “being” of God or Christ, 
and the ‘‘becoming” or “being made” of creatures, in St John’s 


Gospel, i. 6, 8, 9, viii. 58. Cf. also for another form of the same 
antithesis, v, 18. 
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6 épxopevos. Though ésoua is freely used throughout the New 
Testament, éoduevos is only found once (St Luke xxii. 49); so épy. is 
probably only used to express future time. It certainly does not refer 
to the Coming of Christ, Who is separately named afterwards. Else 
“He that is to come” is often used as a familiar and distinctive title 
of Christ, see Matt. xi. 3, xxi. 9; John vi. 14, xi. 27; Heb. x. 37; 
John Ep, 1.7; cf. Ep. 1. ii. 18, where the same word is pointedly used 
of Antichrist. With this more general sense we may compare “things 
to come ” John xvi. 13, xviii. 4, ‘“‘the wrath to come’ 1 Thess. i. 10, 
and “the world to come” Mark x. 30. As the last-was already familiar 
to the Jewish schools, it may be a question whether it is to be ex- 
plained from the Coming of God to judge the earth, e.g. Mal. iii.; 
Ps. xcvili. In any case the threefold name belongs to God—if we are 
to distinguish—to the Father, rather than to the Trinity, 


dio tay etd tvevpdtev. Cf. iii. 1, iv. 5, v. 6. If the second of 
these passages stood alone, it would be possible to understand the 
name of Seven Chief Angels (see viii. 2), but in v. 6 this is quite im- 
possible, even if we could suppose that here creatures could not only 
be coupled with the Creator as sources of blessing, but placed between 
God and Christ. Can we identify ‘‘the Seven Spirits,” thus made in 
some sense coordinate with the Father and the Son, with the Holy 
Ghost, Who is known to us in His sevenfold operations and gifts, 
Who perhaps has some sevenfold character in Himself, as some may 
infer from the passages in this book and from the unquestionably 
relevant parallels in Zech. iii. 9, iv. 10? This too is difficult: the 
Seven Spirits are the Eyes not of Him that sitteth upon the Throne, 
but of the Lamb (ef. Is. xi. 2); they are before the Throne, in some 
sense therefore it would seem external to the Essence of the Most 
High. _ It has been generally held since St Augustine, that before the 
Incarnation the Second Person of the Trinity manifested Himself on 
earth in a created Angel; if so the Seven Spirits might be a heavenly 
manifestation of the. Third. 


& e&dmov tod Opdvov atrod. The omission of the copula in a 
relative clause is not in the style of this book: rév évdémuov, the reading 
of NA, is more in the general style of the book, though it mars the 
symmetry of the passage. : 


5. dard Inco Xpiorod, 6 paptus. The anacoluthon is probably 
an intentional parallel to that in the previous verse, though here the 
threefold title might have been declined if the writer had pleased. 
There is a tendency throughout the book, where one clause stands in 


apposition to another, to put the nouns in the second clause in the 
nominative regardless of the rules of ordinary Greek. 


6 pdprus 6 muords. See 1 Tim. vi. 13: Jesus Christ was in His 
Death much more than a martyr, but He was also the perfect type and 
example of martyrdom. Observe His own words in John xviii. 37—to 
‘which perhaps St Paul Le, is referring. It may be doubted whether 
_péptus is used in the N.'T. in the later sense of “martyr.” The 
distinction between martyrs and confessors was not fixed in the days 
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of the Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons: whoever confessed Christ 
before men was still said to “bear witness” to Him. 


6 mpwrdtoKos Tav vekpOv. ‘‘Firstborn” rather than “ firstbegotten ;”’ 
cf. ras ddivas rod Oavdrouv Acts ii. 24, where the metaphor is hardly 
pressed so far as in 2 Esdr. iv. 42. The genitive is explained by 
St Paul, Col. i. 18 6 mpwr. éx r&v vexpav. The sense is that He is 
‘first to enter life.” The thought in Rom. i. 4 is similar. 


6 dpxav trav Bactdkéwv THs yys. A reminiscence (hardly to be called 
a quotation) of Ps. lxxxix. 27, “I will make Him My First-born, 
higher than the kings of the earth.” 


TO ayaTavTt. ‘It is His ever-abiding character, that He loveth His 
own,” John xiii, 1.—Alford. The contrast of tense between this clause 
and the next is quite correct, though it struck the later copyists as 
harsh. 


AtoavTt. The balance of evidence is in favour of this reading. 
The preposition évy in a Hebraistic book like this would be used of an 
instrument, where we should say ‘‘by” or ‘‘with”: while to later readers 
the idea of ‘‘washing in’? would seem more natural. So we should 
probably render ‘‘released us from our sins by His own Blood”—the 
Blood of Christ being conceived as the price of our redemption, as in 
1 Pet. i. 18, 19—not, as in vii. 14, xxii. 14 (according to the preferable 
reading), and perhaps in St John’s Ep.1.i.7, as the cleansing fountain 
foretold in Zech. xiii. 1. If therefore we ask “when Christ thus freed 
us,” the answer must be, at His Passion, not at our conversion or 
baptism. 


6. Kal éwolynoev. Lit., “And He made’’; the construction 7@ 
dyarévre...kal Ndcavre is broken off rather strangely, as it is resumed 
by avr@; otherwise a finite verb after participles is not strange in 
Hebrew or Hebraistie Greek. 


Bactdclay tepets. A phrase synonymous with Bact\eoy lepdrevua of 
1 Pet. ii. 9. That is an exact quotation from the LXX, version of 
Ex. xix. 6, and a more correct translation of the Hebrew than this 
which is meant to be literal. St John (or the translation he follows) 
has hardly realised the equivalence of the Hebrew construction, in 
which the word that means “kingdom” would be inflected, with the 
Greek construction, in which the word that means “priests” would 
be inflected: and so he sets down ‘‘a kingdom, priests” side by side, 
leaving the mere juxtaposition of the two nouns to express the relation 
between them, as though both were indeclinable. 


T® GG kal marpl aitot. “His God and Father” as in Rom. xv. 
6; 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; Col. i. 3 (perhaps); 1 Pet. i. 3. 
There is no doctrinal reason for preferring A.V. of John xx. 17, but it 
has been pointed out that, if the sense were the same here as in the 
parallel passages of SS. Peter and Paul (which rod Qeod pov inf. iii. 12 
goes far to prove), the usage of this book would require 7@ Oc@ avrod 
kal Iarpi atrod; but, for whatever reason, there is more than one 
instance in the first three chapters of the Apocalypse of slight and 
fitful approximations to the rules of ordinary Greek. 
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7. This verse, as indeed may be said of the whole book, is 
founded chiefly on our Lord’s own prophecy recorded in St Matt. 
xxiy., and secondly on the Old Testament prophecies which He there 
refers to and sums up. 


peta tov vehedAGy. ‘‘ With the clouds of heaven.” The preposition 
here and in Mark xiv. 62, which also recalls Dan. vii. 13, corresponds 
with the Version known as Theodotion’s, not with that known as the 
LXX. which reads él. It is generally agreed that Theodotion was 
later than Aquila, who was probably a contemporary of Akiba (+135). 
Little is known of the history of the Version that bore his name, 
or of the gradual growth of that ascribed to the LXX. There is 
some reason to think that the ‘LXX.’ paraphrased an older Version 
of Daniel which ‘Theodotion’ revised: and it is certain that ‘ Baruch’ 
which imitates the Book of Daniel is nearer to ‘Theodotion’ than 
the ‘LXX.’ See ‘Theodotion,’ Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy; ‘Hermas and Theodotion,’ Salmon’s Introduction to N.T. 
8rd ed., pp. 586—601. 


Kal otrives adrov ébexévrnoav. Zech. xii. 10; in his Gospel, xix. 
87, St John translates that passage correctly, and here refers to the 
same translation, also found in Theodotion: that of the LXX. is 
wrong and almost meaningless. But while the words here are taken 
from Zechariah, the thought is rather that of Matt. xxvi. 64: “they 
which pierced Him” are thought of, not as looking to Him by faith, 
and mourning for Him in penitence, but as seeing Him Whom they 
had not believed in, and mourning in despair. 


ér’ airév. Literally, ‘‘at Him.” ‘At sight of Him,” ‘‘over Him,” 
the sense in Zechariah, is hardly applicable here. 


val, durv. “Yea, Amen”: the two words, Greek and Hebrew, 
being similarly coupled in 2 Cor.i. 20. The second, like the first, is an 
emphatic word of confirmation—so used e.g. repeatedly by our Lord 
Himself, St Matt. v. 18, &., where it is translated ‘‘verily.” The 
popular tradition that “Amen” means “So be it” is only partially 
true: even in its liturgical use, we append it to creeds as well as 
prayers. It comes from the same Hebrew root as the words for 
“faith” and “truth”; the primary meaning being apparently ‘‘so- 
lidity.” See on iii. 14. 

8. 16 dAda kal 76 &. The first and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet used, as in Rabbinical proverbs the first and last letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet were, as symbols of ‘‘the beginning and the 
end.” These latter words (4px kal ré\os) are not here a part of the 
genuine text; they come from xxii. 13, The word “Omega” (like 
“Qmicron,” “Epsilon,” “ Upsilon,”) is a mediaeval barbarism; but 
it is a convenient one, and it has secured a firm place in our language 
by the English rendering of this passage. 


kipios 6 Oeds x-7.A. The group of titles represents ‘‘the Lord 
Jehovah the God of Hosts,” a combination of Hos. xii. 5 and Am. ix. 5. 
The word we render ‘‘Almighty” (perhaps rather meaning ‘‘of all 
might”) does not correspond to the word ‘ Shaddai” which we trans- 
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late “Almighty” in the Old Testament. The LXX. evade this word 
in the Pentateuch, even in Ex. vi. 8 and parallel passages ; 1t is never 
translated by rayroxpdérwp except in the Book of Job. Elsewhere 
in the Septuagint rayroxpdrwp always stands for “ Sabaoth.” So in 
the Athanasian Creed, ‘‘ Almighty” is coupled with the Divine names 
“God” and “Lord,” not with the Divine attributes ‘‘eternal, incom- 
prehensible, uncreated.” : 


9. “Eyd ’Iwdvvns x... “I John, your brother and partaker in 
the tribulation, and kingdom, and patience in Jesus.” The condescend- 
ing choice of titles —if the writer is the son of Zebedee—is unique in the 
New Testament. To the opening part of the salutation there is a 
parallel in 1 Pet.v. 1. The collocation of the latter words is peculiar, 
nor is the sense of waouovh clear; probably here and in Rom. viii. 25, 
as in Ps. xxxviii. 8 (LXX.), it combines the ideas of expectation and 
endurance. ‘The disciples knew from the first, Acts xiv. 22, that the 
tribulation came before the kingdom, and a phrase which coupled the 
two might have become familiar before they learnt that there was to 
be the discipline of prolonged waiting. 


éyevopnv. Had come there, found myself there. Here and in the 
next verse he avoids, perhaps intentionally, the use of the word for 
continuous and absolute “being”: see note on v. 4. , 


- IIdtpw. One of the Sporades, the south-eastern group of the 
islands of the Aegean. According to the tradition, as given by Vic- 
torinus, he was condemned to work in the mines—which, if trust- 
worthy, must mean marble quarries, as there are no mines, strictly 
speaking, in the island. Christians were sent to the mines (Roman 
Christians to those of Sardinia) at least as early as the reign of 
Commodus (Hipp. Ref. Haer. 1x. 12), and this was much the com- 
monest punishment during the Diocletian persecution in which Vic- 
torinus suffered himself. In St John’s time it was commoner to 
put Christians to death; but the tradition is probably right; ‘depor- 
tation,’ confinement without hard labour on a lonely island, was then 
‘and afterwards reserved for offenders of higher secular rank, 


Sua. tov... Inood. Cf. vi. 9 and xx. 4. Apart from these references 
the words might mean (a) that the Seer had gone to the island to 
preach the Gospel, (b) that (by special revelation or otherwise) he had 
withdrawn there to await this vision. As it is, the traditional view 
that he was banished there for being a Christian is clearly right. 


Vision oF THE Son oF Man, vv. 10—20. 


10. éyevopnv év mvedpart. Was caught into a state of spiritual 
rapture. So iv. 2 and (nearly) xvii. 3, xxi. 10; ef. 1 Kings xviii. 12; 
Ezek. iii. 12, 14, xxxvii. 1; also 2. Cor, xii. 23s 


_& TH KuptaKy tépq. Undoubtedly here used (though for the first 
time) in the sense now traditional throughout Christendom. Some 
commentators have proposed to translate, “I was, in spirit, on the 
day of the Lord,” i.e. was carried away in Spirit to the Great Day of 
the Lord’s Coming. But the parallel of iv. 2 seems against this, 
though xvii. 3 and xxi. 10 may he pleaded in its favour. 
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~ oviv peyddnv ws oddmyyos, Aceyotons. This participle, used 
throughout the book in different genders and cases, with or without 
a show of grammatical construction (here it is only a show, for we 
‘should expect Aéyoucav), seldom seems to mean more than quotation 
marks in English. Is the speaker the same as in v. 17, iii. 22? This 
is implied by the gloss from xxii. 13 (see crit. note) and probable from 
the context: the contrast between a voice like a trumpet and a voice 
like many waters is not decisive; but the voice in iv. 1, which is 
expressly said to be the same as the voice here, seems to belong to 
a herald-angel rather than to the Lamb: if so here, when the Seer 
turns to see, the Angel has vanished in the light of the Lord. 


11. els Ilépyapov. Probably a neu:er. The seven cities are 
enumerated in the order in which a traveller on circuit might visit 
them, going north from Ephesus to Smyrna and Pergamos, then 
inland to Thyatira, and southwards to Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicea. 


12. Pdérev tiv hovyv. The meaning is obvious and the incon- 
sequence of language characteristic. 


Auxvias. These are stands for portable oil-lamps, which stood 
on the ground and in shape though not in size resembled our candle- 
sticks. The Latin word was candelabra which served to support 
torches, funiculi ardentes, before lamps were in common use at Rome : 
afterwards candles nearly like ours were used by the poor and as 
night-lights (Mart. x1. 40), because though one gave less light than 
a lamp it required less attention. In the middle ages candles became 
commoner than lamps, for wax and tallow were to be had everywhere, 
whereas oil had to be fetched from the neighbourhood of the Mediter- 
ranean: so candelabra (and \vxvia) were translated candlesticks i.e. 
sticks or shafts that carry candles. 


13. Sporov vig avOpdaov. It might be better with Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort to read 8uo.ov vidy here and at xiv. 14; if so 
the writer makes juxtaposition do the work of construction, as sup. 16, 
see n. In the title of our Lord in the Gospels (except John v. 27) 
and in Acts vii. 56 both words have the article. The absence of the 
article here proves not that our Lord is not intended, but that the title 
is taken not from His own use of it but direct from the Greek of 
Daniel vii. 13, where also both words are without the article. There 
the human figure which succeeds the bestial shapes symbolizes the 
kingdom of the saints of the Most High more certainly than the 
personal King, the Head of the mystical Body. Here it is a 
question of taste rather than of grammar whether we are to translate 
“a son of man”: the words themselves mean no more than ‘I saw a 
human figure,” but their associations would make it plain to all 
readers of the Book of Daniel that it was a superhuman Being in 
human form; and to a Christian of St John’s day as of our own, 
Who that Being was. 

mwoSipy. Certainly a garment of dignity (as Ecclus. xxvii. 8; 
Dan. x. 5, LXX. where Theodotion gives the Hebrew in Greek 
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letters Baddw ; Ezek. ix. 2, 11), probably especially of priestly dignity, 
as Ex. xxv. 6, xxviii. 4, 31 (where the next verse suggests comparison 
with John xix. 23). The same word is used in the so-called Hpistle 
of Barnabas (c. 7) of the scarlet robe in which the Lord will appear 
when coming to judgement; some suppose that the writer had in his 
mind this passage and perhaps xix. 13. 


™pds Tots pacBois. So xv. 6 of angels. In Dan. x. 5 and Ezek. 
ix. 2 (LXX.) angels wear the girdles of gold or gems in the ordinary 
human way, on their loins. The Seer like the Prophets draws his 
images from earthly pomp which in his days had grown more splendid. 
The girdle is probably crossed upon the breast, as in the figure of 
Darius in the great mosaic of the Museo Borbonico and in statues of 
the kings of Greek tragely: anyway it visibly serves not to brace the 
wearer for labour but simply to keep his stately robe duly arranged. 


14. ds épiov AevKdv, os xidv. Cf. Dan. vii. 9 LXX. aoel eprov 
Aevkdv xaBapdv (Theodotion has wcel eprov xabapdv); otherwise we 
might translate and punctuate ‘like wool, as white as snow.” Though 
the Person seen is the Son of Man of Dan. vii. 13, the description is 
more nearly that of the Ancient of Days, ibid. 9. We need not 
wonder that Their union was made more plain to the later Prophet. 


15. xadkodtBdvw. The ancients were not clear whether this 
word meant brass (or, strictly speaking, bronze) as clear as a scented 
gum, or a scented gum that shone like brass; the former sense is 
decidedly most probable from the context, the various and the parallel 
passages. Anyway the word seems to be a compound of yadxés and 
\Bavos, which is borrowed from a Hebrew word meaning white, which 
is feminine. Possibly this may account for the well-attested reading 
metupwpévns. Perhaps the real meaning is ‘white brass,” i.e. the 
Latin orichalewm (vid. Verg. Aen. x11. 87), which was like gold ce 
Off. 111. xxiii, 92)—i.e. perhaps was our “brass” as distinct from 
bronze. In Ezek, i. 4, 27, viii. 2 we have a word which probably 
(comparing ibid. i. 7, xl. 3, Dan. x. 6) means the same, but which the 
LXX. translate electrum—meaning perhaps by this not amber, but an 
alloy of gold with silver or other metal. Some think that sense suit- 
able here, as symbolising the divine and human natures of our Lord. 


tervpapévns. The genitive absolute is not in the general style of 
the writer; the construction must be ‘like unto fine brass as though 
it [the brass] had been burnt in a furnace.” Anyway incense cannot 
be meant, which would be burnt in a censer not a furnace and 
consumed not refined by burning. 


7 pov airov.... Cf. Ezek. xliii, 2 (Heb.; but LXX. gw} rijs 
TapeuBorts ws puvh SimdacravdvTwy TOANGY). 

16. tv. The present participle of this verb here and in vi. 2, 5, 
x. 2, xix. 12, xxi. 12 is used as fully equivalent to a present indicative : 
and here the construction of éywy must determine that of éKTopevo- 
Hévyn, Which by itself would not be difficult. If present participles of 
all verbs were used in this way, it would be probable that the writer 
was “following the Hebrew usage, according to which what we call 
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the participle is the nearest approach there is to a distinctive present 
tense.” Language of New Testament, Part 11., p. 83. 


ev 7H Seq xeapl atrov. The general style of the writer is & rq 
Xetpl abrod ry dekiG as B, reads here; in ordinary Greek the form in 
the text is if anything commoner, 


& Tod ordpatos airod. The image is perhaps suggested by Is. 
xlix. 2; but the application made of it in ii. 16, xix. 15, 21 is more 
like in sense to Is. xi. 4; 2 Thess. ii. 8. It is relevant to compare 
Eph. vi. 17; Heb. iv. 12; but the use of similar images by different 
Apostles must not be allowed to lead us into a sort of Christian 
mythology, as though the imagery were as absolutely and unalterably 
fixed as the doctrine symbolized by it. In ch. xix. we see plainly that 
not the sword but the Owner of it is “the Word of God”’: in ii. 23 
we have the same sense as in Heb. 1. ¢., but the image of the sword is 


~ mot there used to illustrate it. 


4 8fus. The same word is used in John xi. 44 in the sense of 
“face,” and so it is best to take it here, though it might mean 
‘‘appearance” generally. In Ezek. i. 27, the LXX. use the word for 
“colour,” not for ‘* appearance.” 


17. %reoa...vexpos. So Dan. viii. 17 sq., x. 8, 9, 15 (Ezek. i. 28, 
xliii. 8, xliv. 4 do not necessarily imply so much): ef. Ex. li. 6, 
xx. 19, xxxiii. 20; Judg. vi. 22, xiii. 22; Is. vi. 5; and also Luke Xxly. 
37; John xxi. 12, St John was in presence of both the sources of 
supernatural terror—of God’s Presence made manifest, and of One 
come from the dead. 

Wnxev. So in Dan. x. 10 a hand: 16 as duolwors viod dvOpwrov 18 
ws dpacis dvOpwrov touches the prophet: in each place the touch is 
followed by encouraging words. 

6 mpatos Kal 6 grxaros. i.e. the Eternal, as Is. xli. 4, xliv. 6, 
xlviii, 12; the ancient (? Arianising) variant mpwrdroxos suggests that 
as the Firstborn among many brethren, the inheritor of an everlasting 
kingdom, the Son even in His Manhood is an Image of the Father’s 
eternity. 


18. éyevépqv is emphatic in intentional contrast to éya elm 6 mpOTos, 
and still more to fav eiui, setting His temporal and temporary death 
against His eternal life; see on v. 4. 

rod Oavdrov Kal Tod @Sov. Hades is the receptacle of the dead : 
usually personified in this book, as indeed is death, vi. 8, xx. 13, 14, 
But here they are rather conceived as places, prisons wherein the 
dead are confined, and from which Christ can deliver them. We 
read of “the gates of death” in Ps. ix. 13, Job xxxviii. 17; and “the 
gates of hell” in Is. xxxviii. 10, Matt. xvi. 18. 


19. o& elSes. If the Revelation be a homogeneous record of a 
single trance, this must mean the vision just described, otherwise we 
might think the Seer was bidden to write all his visions. J eremiah had 
prophesied more than twenty years (Jer. i. 2, xxxvi. 1) before he was 
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bidden to write. If so it would follow from werd ravra and 7 pwr} 
7 par iv. 1 that the earlier visions pass again before the Seer. 


a& eiciv. Whether the verse means that the Seer is to write the 
whole vision, whether of past, present or future events, or that he is 
to write the vision and its interpretation and its appointed sequel, 
is hard to decide because there is nothing in the general arrangement 
of the book to support either sense. The use of e/cly twice in the 
following verse (perhaps in xvi. 14), and xvii. 9 sqq. tells in favour of 
the latter, so too does the change from the plural eiciy to the singular 
ad wéd\rXe ylvecOar. In a careful writer this would almost certainly 
mark a contrast between the several meanings of what was shown in 
the visions and the mass of future events. 


20. tO pvotypiov. The only possible construction of these words 
is aS an accusative in loose apposition to a@ eldes x.7.\.; perhaps the 
writer left them without any construction. If he had attended to - 
details of style he would have been more likely to begin anew with 
“This is the mystery...” than to continue, ‘‘Write what thou sawest 
...the mystery...” 


puotiptov in the N.T. bears a meaning not very far removed 
from its primary meaning in classical Greek. There it is a secret rite 
which only the initiated shave, and so a secret lore which they only 
know. Generally we may paraphrase it, ‘‘the hidden divine truth 
now made known, but made known to God’s favoured ones only”: 
see Eph. ui. 13 for the completest illustration of its meaning. Here 
the sense is, ‘I reveal to thee the hidden, sacred meaning of the 
stars and candlesticks.” 


Tas émtd Avxvlas: symmetry would have required these words to 
be in the genitive, for the mystery includes both the stars and the 
“candlesticks”; the accusative depends probably on eldes, even if 7d 
BuoThptoy depends on ypdwor; the connexion being ‘‘the seven stars 
which thou sawest and [with them thou sawest] the seven golden 
candlesticks, ”’ 


dyyeAov. For the meaning of the word “ Angels” here, see Excur- 
sus I. 


ai Auxvla. at érrd. Plainly this image is suggested by the seven- 
branched candlestick of Ex. xxv, 31 sqq.—still more by the earlier 
mystical vision of one resembling it, in Zech. iv. But here the image 
of seven detached candlesticks does not exactly correspond to the 
description of either, nor are we to assume that the significance of 
those is exactly the same as of these. 


CHAPTER II. 


1. 1@ dyyé&w ths év "Edéow éxkdyoias. In all editions the super- 
scriptions of the letters to the Seven Churches vary though we should 
expect them to be uniform. Westcott and Hort (Vol. ii. p. 137) 
compare the form in the text with the official style of the chief priests 
of Augustus, ’Apxcepeds rijs "Aclas vaod rod (or vaay TOV) &V...: Vaod 
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without the article is like éxxdyolas without the article, but vaoi, 
unlike éxk\yoias, is defined by what follows. There is no evidence 
for a form 7@ dyyéAw éxkAnolas THs év..., Which would recall the style 
of pagan dignitaries so closely as to prove that the ‘Angels’ were 
Christian dignitaries, in fact bishops. As it is, the parallel is sugges- 
tive rather than conclusive. 

The two forms admitted into critical texts are (a) r@ dyyéAw TH ev... 
éxxAnolas. (b) TG dyyédw Tis év...éxkAynolas. The evidence for (a) is, 
ii. 1 AC Primas. (angelo ecclesiae Ephesi: the commentary taken 
from Tyconius proves that the Greek read éxxAyolg not éxxAnolas) 36 
TQ ayyéw TO THs ev Hd. éxx. ii. 8A; 95 7G dyyAws &. ii. ISA 
(which omits éxxAnolas), To ayy. & Ov. éxxdAnolas Prim. (qui est 
Thyatirae) 1, 28, 31 r@ dyyédw Tots év' (? a relic of rots dylous Tots év). 
ili. 1 Primas. (qui est Sardis) Syr. omits éxxAynolas. iii. 7 Primas. (qui 
est Filadelfiae). iii. 14. 95 omits éxxAnolas. (b) ii. 1 NB,P: i. 8 
NB,CP: ii. 12 NAB,CP: ii. 18 NB,P: iii. 1, 7, 14 NAB,CP. The 
reading éxxAnolas in ii. 12 (91), iii. 1 (C), ili. 7 N* may be a trace 
of éxkAnolg the only Greek text known to Tyconius, the correctors of 
the different archetypes having added o without cancelling «. If so 
éxxAyjola and éxxAnolas are both glosses, the former being the oldest. 
In any case it is probable that (a) is in all places nearer the original 
than (0). 

év’Edéow. 1, 38 cod. flor. read ’"E¢eciwr. 

3. Kal tropovay exes Kal €Bdoracas with NAB,C (&* adds kal 
Arbus mdoas after exes); P 7 read éBdoracds pe (is it possible that 
this is the original on which 6:4 76 dvoud pov is a gloss? P does not 
omit the latter) cal bmrouovny exes; 1 and 152 éBdmrioas kal bropoviy 
eyes; Text. Rec. éBdcracas kal br. éxes; 33, 34, 35 omit Kal bropovny 
eyes ; 37 and Victorinus omit kal éBdoracas. 

kal ov Kekomlakes. 16, 37, 38, 39 arm. read xal xexomlaxas; 1 

Katkomakas Kexorlaxas kal ob Kéxunxas. The reading of Text. Rec. is a 
bold and beautiful conflation of this and the Vulgate. 
_ 5. pvypoveve ody. Prim. omits ofy; 38 reads pynudvevooy; see 
notes on 16, iii. 3, ii. 19. Itis easier to imagine reasons why some 
verbs should be in the present, others in the aorist, than why some 
should be followed by ovv and not others. Accidents of transcription 
would account for both. 

mértwkas. With N (rerrwxes) AB,C; P 1 and Text. Rec. read 
EKTETTWKAS. 

6. Gkayod pire. A omits a. 

8. év Lpipvy. 1 Text. Rec. read Zuvpvalwv. 

10. pdtv with Tisch. NP and Latins. Lach. and Treg. read mi 
with AB,C. 
Kal éere OALv ajpepov Ska. Lachmann reads xal éxynre with AP 
Prim.; C 1 read xa éxere; By reads juépas; so it seems did Tertullian 
who omits everything but temtemini dicbus decem); so too Vg. arm. 
Tyce. If [kat] éynre OAlw be a primitive variant on repacOijre, the 
parallel to Dan. i. 12 would be very close. 

D2 


° 
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13. olSa mod karoukeis. B, and almost all cursives arm. syr. and 
Text. Rec. read oiéa 7a epya cou kal rod Karotkels. 
[kal] év tats ypépars “Avrtras. With AC Vg. Cop. Bed. Harym. ; 
NB,P 1 Primas. omit cal; NA read ’Avreuras ; N* reads ev rais hucpacs 
@& tais ’Avtimas; B, reads év rats judpas als “Avrimas, and so Weiss; 
NP 1 Text. Rec. read év rats jy. év als’ Avr. 


_ 6mords pov. With AC; NB,P Prim. Vg. Text. Rec, omit pov. 
14. gas. A reads ge. 
Badcty. A reads Bacchel. 
15. dopolws. P adds, 1 and Text. Rec. substitute, 5 woo. 


16. peravonoov. So T. with NP 1, and Latt.; L. and Tr. add ody 
with AB,C. See n. on pynu. ody, v. 5. 


17. rod pdvva. SN reads cx rod wdvva; Primas. de manna; P 1 
Text. Rec. prefix payeiy dd; P substitutes év\ou (cf. sup. 7) for wavva. 


18. os dddya. Tisch. read ws pddE with N; Primas. ut flamma. 

20. Hv yuvaixa. AB, Primas. read ryy yuvatkd cov. 

q A€youra. With N*AC; NP 1 Text. Rec. read rv déyousar ; 
B, And. 7 Aéyee. 

21. Kal ov Oéder peravojoar ex tTHS Topvelas aitTys. N* 1 Text. 
Rec. omit xal...ueravojoa; 1 Text. Rec. add kal od werevdncev. 


22. els kAlvynv. Arm. reads els kduvov, A reads els gudaxhy. It is 
not easy to connect either with the text. We might account for A by 
supposing that a scribe was misled by a reminiscence of v. 10 sup.; if 
kdyuvov were substituted for x\iBavoy the latter might be contracted 
into Aw, so too PuAaxhy might be a gloss on some non-classical deri- 
vative of x\elw which would like xAlynv be capable of contraction into 
KAW. 


Cx, II. 1—7. Tue Cuurcu 1n Epuesvs. 


The Seven Epistles are marked by certain features common to them 
all, (1) They are all dictated by the Lord Himself. (2) The com- 
mand to write to the Angel of the particular Church. (3) One or 
more of the great titles of our Lord taken for the most part from the 
Vision in ch. i. (4) An address to the Angel of the Church, always 
commencing with ‘‘I know,” describing the circumstances of the 
Church, exhorting to repentance or to constancy, and ending with a 
prophetic announcement. (5) A promise to “him that overcometh,” 
generally accompanied with a call to earnest attention, “he that hath 
ears,” &c. (See Alford.) 


1. tO dyy&w ris &v "Edéow exkdyolas. See crit, note. Some 
think that this would be St Timothy, and go so far as to find in 
St Paul’s Epistles traits of his character analogous to those here 
noted. But even if the “Angel” here be a bishop, it is likelier that 
he would be one appointed by St Timothy, if not by St John himself. 
2 Tim. iy. 9, 21, compared with Tit, iii. 12, seem to prove that per- 
manent residence in one diocese was not implied by the Apostolical 
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commission which St Paul, toward the end of his life, gave to his 
disciples. : 

6 Kpatayv rods érrd dorépas. xparév may, but need not (cf. Plut. 
Moralia 99 D xpardw év rH dpiorepG Tov &prov), mean more than holding. 
Ephesus being the chief city and, to some extent, the mother Church 
of the district, the Lord addresses the Church there in the character 
of Lord of all the Churches: as: though (to illustrate by the later 
organization of the Church) He addressed all the Churches of the 
province in the person of their Primate. : 


- 2. rods Myovras éavrods drorrédous kal ovKeloty. The participle 

and the finite verb are combined in a way irregular but not difficult, 
which is hardly a Hebraism, but might come natural to a writer 
familiar with Hebraisms. Cf. for the sense 2 Cor. xi. 13sqq. For the 
question who these false Apostles at Ephesus were see Excursus Il. 


clipes atrods evSeis. Profiting by St Paul’s warning Acts xx. 28— 
30. evdeis perhaps rather “‘false” apostles than “liars.” pevorns is 
used twice in St John’s Gospel, often in his Epistles, and once in the 
Apocalypse (xxi. 8) if Lachmann is right in following the reading 
of A: if pevdéow be right there, it is as likely as not that for the Seer 
Wevdhs meant a liar, as yebdos meant a lie, 


4. -Tiv dydmnv cov tiv TpéTyv. It is to be remembered that these 
words have not in ecclesiastical (or indeed in any) Greek the same 
sentimental associations as in English; nevertheless it is not unlikely 
that conjugal love is meant: ef. Jer. ii. 2, LXX. éuvqaOny ééous 
vedrnros cov Kal dydarns TehELwoews cov. Christ is certainly its object ; 
it might be inferred from ra mpdra épya that it showed itself in love 
to the brethren. 


5. pryypdveve odv...kal peravdnoov. Here again it is possible to 
suppose that the contrast of tenses has the force it would bear in 
ordinary Greek, that the remembrance of the fall is to continue after 
the instantaneous change of purpose and conduct. Neither peravoeiv 
nor perdvoa is used in St John’s Gospel or Epistles. 

7a mpara tpya ro(ncov. Here too we may finda reason for the aorist ; 
the Church is not merely to set about the first works, but to ‘‘perform 
the doing of them.” He does not say, ‘‘ Love with. the first love,” 
though the works were only valuable as proceeding from love: for to 
love, though depending on the state of the will, is not a directly 
voluntary act. But He says, ‘‘Do the first works,” for that is in thy 
power. Do again what love made thee do, that thou mayest learn to 
love again. The paradox is as true of spiritual graces as of natural 
virtues (Arist. Eth. Nic. u. iv. 1, 2) that the good habitual character 
is only gained by good acts, while really good acts are only possible as 
the product of the good character. 

%pxopat. Lit. “I am coming” the verb having of its own nature 
the sense of future time; cf. i. 4 and note. Possibly the distinction 
of tenses is intentional, the present here and vv. 16, 22, 23; iii. 11, 12 
marking the immediate, and the future the subsequent action of the 
Speaker. 
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Kivijoe Tv Avxvlay cov. i.e. make thee cease to be a Church. It 
seems scarcely relevant to point to the destruction of the city by the 
Turks, and its present desolation, as a fulfilment of this threat. We 
may presume that the Church of Ephesus did repent, as it was famous 
and prosperous, and fertile in saints, for centuries. It is likely enough 
that the Turkish conquest was God’s judgement on the sins of the 
Eastern Empire and its Churches: but we cannot conclude that the 
Church of Ephesus was in the 14th century more corrupt than e.g. 
that of Smyrna, because it was more entirely exterminated. 

6. dAAd Totto éxeis. This is one point in which thou art not 
wanting. Compare 11. 25, iii. 2, 11, where faithfulness is conceived as 
a treasure possessed and to be guarded. 


pucets ta Ypya. Compatible with love to the persons: cf. St Jude 23. 
tov Nixodairay. See Excursus II. 


7. 6 wv ots dkovedtw. A repetition, with a merely verbal altera- 
tion, of one of our Lord’s characteristic phrases in His teaching while 
on earth: St Matth. xi. 15, &. 


tl rd mvedpa Aéyer. The Seer is in the Spirit and the Lord speaks 
to him, and through him to the Churches, by the Spirit; in the Gospel 
(xiv. 18) the coming of the Comforter is the coming of Christ. 


tT vikavTt Sdow ato. The redundant pronoun after a participle 
is probably to be explained on the analogy of the redundant pronoun 
after a relative, iii. 8, &c., which, though a natural colloquialism in 
Greek, or non-literary English, is probably due to the influence of 
Hebrew, where the relative is indeclinable and the pronoun therefore 
not superfluous. Cf. Language of the New Testament i. 59, ii. 84. 
A promise thus expressed, and an invitation to attention like that 
preceding it, are found at the end of each of these Seven Epistles—the 
invitation standing first in the first three, and the promise in the last 
four. From this change in the order, it appears that attention is 
invited, not to the final promise only, but to the whole Epistle to each 
Church, as the Spirit’s message. 


ék Tod Etdov tijs fons. Throughout the book the Seer speaks of the 
wood of life, though vii. 1, 3, vili. 7, ix. 4 he uses dévdpov of earthly 
trees. Cf. Gen. ii. 9, as well as Rev. xxii. 2, 14,19. The Tree of 
Life appears, though not under that name, in Enoch xxiv., where we 
are told that there shall be no power to touch it until the period of the 
great judgement. 


év T@ tapaSelow. The reading of Text. Rec., év péow Tod mapadeloov, 
is no doubt from Gen. ii. 9. “Paradise,” a Persian word, adopted in 
both Greek and Hebrew, means simply a park or pleasure-ground, 
and hence is used in the LXX. (not the Hebrew) of the garden of 
Eden: in 2 Cor. xii. 4, Luke xxiii. 43, we have it used of a region of 
the spiritual world, inhabited by the blessed dead. Whether the 
Paradise of God, where the Tree of Life is now, is identical either 
with the earthly Paradise where it grew of old, or with the New 
Jerusalem, where it shall grow in the new earth under the new heaven, 
it would be rash to speculate, though St Ireneus reports, v. 36, 1, 
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upon the authority of the Elders, that Paradise will be a special 
degree of glory between the New Jerusalem and Heaven. 


rod Qcod. So rod rapadeloov rod Ocod in Hzek. xxviii. 13, xxxi. 8, 
év ro wapadelow Tod Gcod and rod wapadeloov rijs Tpupijs Tod Geod ib. 9, 
6 mapddecos Tod Geod in Gen. xiii. 10; ws mapddeoor xuplov Is. li. 3. 
Some read 70d Geo pou as in iii. 12, but on the whole the omission 
has more authority, and the exact O.T. phrase seems likelier. 


8—11. Tue CuurcH In Smyrna. 


8. to dyyé\e. Supposed by many of the ancient commentators 
to have been Polycarp. 


8s éyévero vexpds. See oni. 18. 


Unoev. Lit., “lived,” ie. came to life, revived. So xiii. 14, and 
Matt. ix. 18; John v. 25. The attributes of death and life are here 
especially ascribed to Christ, because the message He sends is a 
promise of life to them who die for His sake. 


9. mtwxelav. Means no more than poverty: mevia, the Greek 
word for ordinary poverty is unknown to the New Testament, and 
aévys only occurs once in a quotation from the LXX. (where mrwxela 
is a synonym of @Myjs). Here the poverty is perhaps the effect of the 
persecution, Jewish converts being, as in Heb. x. 34, deprived of their 
property when put out of the synagogue on their conversion: or 
perhaps rather the cause of the persecution being more intense here, 
the Christians being people of no dignity or influence, it was safe to 
attack them. 


GAG wrovcros ef. Contrast 1 Tim. vi. 17. Compare James ii, 5. 


Bracdnplav. Probably rather in the sense of calumny, coarse 
slanders against them, than blasphemy against their Lord: though of 
course both may have been combined, as when Christians were 
ridiculed as worshippers of the Crucified. 


ék TGv eysvtwv Iovdatous elvar éavtots. éx because the calumny 
is not only uttered by them, but originates from them, and is very 
likely received and repeated among the heathen. elva belongs to the 
oldest text here (though not sup. v. 2), because "Iovdalous stands before 
éavrovs, or perhaps because AeyévTwy is in the genitive. No doubt the 
persons meant are real Jews by birth as well as by profession, but are 
denied to be worthy of the name. It is treated as still an honourable 
title, implying religious privileges; as by St Paul in Rom. ii. 17, 28—9, 
iii. 1. Contrast the way that “the Jews” are spoken of in St John’s 
Gospel—always meaning the chief priests and scribes, the persistent 
enemies of the Gospel. Hence is drawn an argument, that this book 
could not be written after the Gospel by the same author: though if 
this book were written before the fall of Jerusalem, and the Gospel 
long after, the change in his point of view will be intelligible. 


Kal otk etolv. ‘‘And they are not”—the relative construction is 
not continued. For similarly broken constructions cf. i. 6 kal émolycev, 
and perhaps i. 18, sup. v. 3. 
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cuwvayoy7 tod Latravd. For an instance of the same severity from 
the same mouth, see Joh. viii, 44, While they claimed to be, as the 
old Jewish Church was, “the congregation of the Lord.” Synagogue 
is etymologically almost equivalent to congregation, and is, as St 
Augustin observes, a less noble word than that used for the Christian 
Church, Ecclesia, a summoned assembly: for while brutes may be 
‘‘gathered together,” reason (and we may add, freedom) is implied in 
being summoned together. But the distinction between the two words 
is not always maintained: Israel is called “the Church” in Acts vii. 
38, and the assembly of Christian Jews is called a ‘‘synagogue”’ in 
St James ii. 2, and almost in Heb, x, 25. 


10. d pé&d\dAats Tacyew. The words probably refer primarily to a 
persecution immediately impending; but they are no doubt meant 
to apply also to the subsequent persecutions of the Church there, 
especially to the famous one, under the Antonines, in which Polycarp 
the bishop suffered martyrdom, in a.p. 155. It will depend on the 
date assigned to this book whether Polycarp can have been bishop 
at the time of this message. It is to be noted that the Jews were 
specially active in urging his execution, though officially it was the 
act of the pagan magistrates. 


tva metpacOyre. ‘That ye may be tempted” (rather than “‘tried” 
as A.V., R.V.): it is probably rather the Devil’s object (cf. Luke xxii. 
31) in raising the persecution, than God’s in permitting it which is 
meant. 

Hpepav Seka. Possibly because Daniel and his companions are 
proved ten days, Dan. i. 9, 10; possibly a half-proverbial expression 
for a short time, as we might say ‘‘a week or two.” And no doubt the 
notion of a short and definite time is intended : but from the important 
significance in this book of definite numbers, and not least of definite 
measures of time, it is probable that something more is intended too 
—whether that the persecution would last ten years, or what, it would 
be rash to say. 


yivov. Lit., “become’”’—not implying that he was not perfectly 
faithful now, but= ‘‘prove thyself,” “quit thyself as.” 


Tov otépavoy THs {wrs, i.e. eternal life as a crown; so St Jamesi. 12. 
The phrase is like ‘‘the crown of glory” in 1 Pet. v. 4, and probably 
“the crown of righteousness,” 2 Tim. iv.8. Asin the parallel promise, 
ili. 21, the throne is in the fullest sense a royal throne, the crown here 
is probably a royal crown (so Trench, Synonyms), not a mere garland 
of victory. Throughout this book the imagery is Jewish, not Gentile, 
and all who are finally redeemed are kings, vy. 10. Both the thrones 
and the crowns of the elders, iy, 4,10, might be ensigns of dignity less 
than royal, but not the crown of the Rider on the White Horse, vi. 2. 
Moreover the Crown of Thorns for which all the Evangelists use the 
Same word as here was certainly a counterfeit of royalty. On the other 
hand in xix. 12 the King of kings and Lord of lords has on His head 
many diadems, the unmistakeable technical name for royal crowns, 
and there are diadems on the heads of the Dragon, xii. 3, and on the 
horns of the Beast, xiii, 1, 
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11. od py ddixnOy ek Tod Oavatov Tov Sevtépov. ‘‘Shall take no hurt 
from the second death.” This sense of décxeiy as ‘‘injure’’ (=hurt), 
with at the very most an evanescent moral reference, is characteristic 
of this book. In Thue. ii. 71, when the Peloponnesians were about 
to lay waste the land of Plata, the Plateans at the beginning of the 
chapter warn them that this would be unjust, and towards the end 
adjured them rh yijv...u7n ddixelv. Xen. De Re Eq. vi. 3 warns those 
who have to do with a horse never to get straight before nor behind 
him, jv yap émxerpy docxety “for if he should be after mischief” (a 
horse ought not to bite or kick) car’ dupérepa tabra Kpelrtwy 6 immos 
dvOpémrov. These apparently are the oldest passages in which any 
approximation to this sense of décxety can be traced. For the second 
death, see xx. 6,14 &c. Here and probably in chap. xx. it seems to 
be spoken of as already known to the Seer and his readers, though we 
only know it from this book. 


12—17. THe Cuurco In Percamum. 


12. 6 ¢xav tTHv popdalav. Mentioned because He threatens to use 
it, ver. 16. 

13. @pdvos. A high seat, in post-Homeric Greek, always a seat of 
special dignity: the word, which was imperfectly naturalised in Latin, 
was fully naturalised in English as a seat royal. The Latin transla- 
tions tend, though not consistently, to distinguish the ‘‘throne”’ of 
God from the ‘“‘seats” of those who reign with Him. The Old or 
African Latin (as attested by Cyprian, Primas. and cod. flor. and for 
xx. 1...xxi. 5 in a later modified form by Augustin) invariably employs 
thronus for God’s seat, with the single exception of xxii. 1. Satan’s 
seat in this sense is also rendered thronus and similarly the seat of the 
Beast in xiii. 2, but in xvi. 10 sedes. On the other hand sedilia or 
sedes are used of the elders or the saints (iv. 7, xi. 16, xx. 4). Butinan 
European form of text (represented by St Ambrose and cod. gigas (g) 
Opovos seems to be translated by sedes even when it is God’s throne. 
St Jerome who aimed at a classical vocabulary seems to have intended 
to follow this type, but he falls back on the African rendering at 
iii. 21 sedere in throno, and uses thronus in all similar phrases, still 
he uses sedes not infrequently of God’s throne iv. 2 bis, 3, 4, 6 ter, 
xiv. 3, xxii. 1, 3, while he never uses thronus of Satan or of 
the Beast. A.V. reserves ‘‘throne” consistently for God’s seat, 
extending the Latin distinction between His seat and His saints’ seat 
to the distinction between His seat and Satan’s. R.V. rightly has 
“throne” everywhere, Luther everywhere has ‘‘Stuhl.” Why Satan’s 
throne and dwelling-place is localised at Pergamum is not clear. The 
old explanation was, that it was a great seat of the worship of Asclepius 
or Aesculapius, whose traditional image held a serpent, and who in 
many of his shrines (though not so far as we know at Pergamum) 
was worshipped under the form of a serpent. Recent excavations 
have suggested that the throne of Satan was the great altar of Zeus 
Soter, which Attalus set up to commemorate his victory over the Gauls 
—the last great triumph of Hellenism over barbarism. The altar was 
certainly very like a throne: it was approached by a flight of steps 
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enclosed by a raised platform, supporting colonnades, forming three 
sides of a hollow square ; the faces of the platform were carved with 
the Wars of the Gods and the Giants. To a pious Jew or Christian 
it might seem the chosen throne of the god of this world, as the 
worship of the serpent might naturally and excusably seem more 
direct and avowed devil-worship than any other idolatry. Neither in 
those days would reflect of himself that both the worship of Asclepius 
and the thank-offering of Attalus belonged to the better side of 
heathenism: nor if he had reflected would he have renounced his 
first judgement: even the better side of heathenism would have only 
proved to him that Satan could transform himself as an angel of light. 
As Antipas is the only Asiatic martyr mentioned, it is possible that 
Pergamum may have been a special seat of the Satanic spirit of perse- 
cution, if so this, so far as it goes, might be the safest explanation. 

év rats apépats “Avrimas. If this reading be right ’Ayrimas is 
treated as indeclinable: it is equally likely that the final c arises 
from an accidental duplication of the following 0, the rather that 
*Avria would be an unfamiliar genitive. A legend is given of the 
martyrdom under Domitian of Antipas, bishop of Pergamum: it can 
probably be traced up to the fifth or sixth century. But by that 
time the fashion had set in of the ‘‘invention” (half fraudulent, half 
imaginative) of relics and legends of martyrs: and it is more than 
doubtful whether anything authentic is known of Antipas except 
from this passage. Perhaps it is presumable that he was a Jew 
by birth; the name is a shortened form of Antipater. The latter, 
like Philip and other Macedonian names, had become common all 
over the Levant: but perhaps especially common among Jews, from 
its being borne by the father of Herod and (in this shortened form) 
by his son, the tetrarch of Galilee. 


6 paprus. Here, as often in this book, we seem to have a no- 
minative in apposition to other cases, for ’Avrtras does duty for 
a genitive. The word ‘‘witness” is perhaps used in its technical 
ecclesiastical sense of one who bears witness to the Faith with his 
life: cf. vi. 9, xii. 11 (“testimony”). -So xvii. 6; Acts xxii, 20. 


14. Kpatovvras thv Si8ax7yv Badadp. As we should say ‘who 
adhere to the practice taught by Balaam, of eating...” It is called 
doctrine, because it is a thing that was taught. For the fact of Israel 
being taught such practices, see Num. xxy. 1,2: for Balaam’s respon- 
sibility, ibid. xxxi. 16. That of Balak is not directly mentioned in 
the Pentateuch, but is naturally inferred, as we find Moab and Midian 
united throughout the story. 

15. kalod. As well as Israel of old. 


Spolos. ‘In like manner” (see critical note). This makes it certain 
that we are not to suppose two immoral sects prevailing at Pergamum, 
those who held the doctrine of Balaam and those who held that of 
the Nicolaitans: but one sect holding the doctrine taught by Balaam 
of old and the Nicolaitans now. The sense is: “thou hast with thee 
followers of Balaam: he taught God’s people to fornicate and to 
communicate in idol-worship, and the Nicolaitans with thee teach 
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the same.” The passage gives no support to the theory that the 
Nicolaitans were so called from Balaam; the etymology of the latter 
name is doubtful, but according to a possible one Nicolaus (‘‘con- 
queror of the people”) might be an approximate Greek equivalent 
to it. If not called after Nicolas the deacon, they no doubt were 
called after another Nicolas—as we hear from a tradition or con- 
jecture, later than the one which traces them to the deacon. 


16. petavonoov. The Angel, i.e. the whole body of the Church 
represented by him, is bidden to repent: because not only are the 
Nicolaitans guilty of the sins their doctrine involved, but the whole 
Church (and more especially its bishop, if we suppose him to be 
intended) is more or less guilty, for having extended to them the 
toleration which the Church of Ephesus was praised for refusing. 


per avtay. ‘Against them,” not ‘‘against thee’: the mass of 
the Church is faithful on the whole. But it is implied that if the 
whole Church does “‘repent,” and do its duty, these erring members 
will be reclaimed: and that it will be a loss to the whole Church, if 
they are not reclaimed but have to be destroyed. 

év Tq popdata Tod ordpartds pov. Cf. i. 16 n. 

17. t@ vikodvt. This form, which Westcott and Hort refuse 
to accept, might arise either from wxéw or from an old custom of 
misspelling or mispronunciation which need not have extended be- 
yond the participle. 

Sécw aito. For the superfluous pronoun see v. 7 n. The con- 
queror shall receive the bread of God (St John vi. 32 sqq.), instead 
of communicating at the table of devils (1 Cor. x. 21). 


Tov pdvva Tov Kekpuppevov. This genitive after duow is the only 
example in the New Testament of a common Greek idiom, cf. Winer 
Moulton, p. 247, 1. § xxx. 7b. The reference is to the pot of manna 
kept in the Tabernacle, in or before the Ark (Ex. xvi. 34; Heb. ix. 4), 
‘and therefore “hidden” in the unapproachable Sanctuary. The Jews 
appear to have cherished an opinion that the Ark of the Covenant, and 
other sacred objects which were wanting in the Second Temple, had 
not perished with the First, but were concealed before its destruction 
(see e.g. 2 Mace. 1. 19 sqq., ii. 4 sqq.), and were preserved somewhere 
in earth or heaven, to be revealed in the days of the Messiah. But 
we are not to understand that this book sanctions the first part 
of this belief, when xxi. 22 contradicts the second: passages like 
xi. 19 do not imply that the earthly Temple or its contents have 
been removed to Heaven, but that, whether the earthly Temple 
stands or falls, there remains in Heaven the archetype from which 
it was copied, according to the revelations made to Moses and 
(through David) to Solomon. See Ex. xxv. 40, xxvi. 30; 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 12; Heb. viii. 5, ix. 23 sq. 

fpov AevKry, Kal éml tiv Pidov svopa KaLvov ‘yeypappevov. 
Whatever be the precise meaning of this figure, the white stone and 
the name are closely connected. This excludes the notion that the 
white stone is given as a token of acquittal because judges who voted 
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to acquit the prisoner dropped a white stone, sometimes called the 
pebble of victory, into the urn; though the stone is white because 
that was the colour of innocence, of joy, of victory. 'The white stone 
is a gift in itself, not merely a vehicle of the new name, which it 
would be if the new name were the new name of Christ Himself, 
iii, 12 (which may be identical with His hidden Name, xix. 12), 
though this too is written upon those who overcome, as the Father’s 
Name is written on the hundred and forty and four thousand. The 
stone and the name are the separate possession of each to whom 
they are given. Most likely both are a token entitling the bearer to 
some further benefit. It is no objection to this that we do not find 
the technical Greek word for such tokens, for the ‘‘token” might be 
described without being named. The Greeks had feasts to which 
every feaster brought a token as a pledge that he would pay his share 
of the cost. Such a token might also prove his right fo join the 
company. If so, it may be meant that when they who are worthy 
are called to the Marriage Supper each is called by the new name 
which he only knows ; as each hears and enters, the white stone with 
the new name is his passport at the door. This would require us to 
believe that the hidden manna is given to strengthen the elect on the 
way (1 Kings xix. 8; Joh. iv. 32), Possibly again the token gives the 
right to enter through the gates into the city (xxii. 14): in this case 
the angels at the gates may suffer none to pass who cannot name 
themselves by the new name and shew the white stone. It appears 
from Aristophanes (Av. 1199—1224) that foreigners (at least in time 
of war) had no right to be at large in a strange city without some 
token from its authorities. The parallel though suggestive is too 
remote in place and time to be convincing. The contemporary 
parallels of tickets for stated doles or occasional largesses are not 
exact. These, which might be thrown to be scrambled for, were 
marked with the amount of the gifts they represented, not with the 
owner’s name. If the word used of a “stone” could mean a gem as 
Victorinus supposes, the key to the passage might lie in Wetstein’s 
quotation from Joma 8 about the rain of pearls and precious stones 
which fell with the manna. The first readers of the Apocalypse had 
not to reflect with Bengel that they would know the meaning of the 
white stone and the new name if and when they overcame. Its 
symbolical language was plain at the time to those who had ears to 
hear. Perhaps the new and hidden name is a pledge that no enemy 
can have power upon him who receives it, for exorcists were supposed 
to have power over spirits good and evil by knowing their names, and 
this was only an instance of a widespread feeling which it is said led 
Cesar to put a man to death for divulging the sacred secret name of 
Rome, which was Valentia. It is possible that some kindred mystery 
may attach to the names, Hom, Jl. i. 403, xx. 74, which differ in the 
language of gods and men. 


18—29. Tur CHurce In THYATIRA. 


18. 6 vids tov Geo. Here only in the Apocalypse. So desig- 
nated, perhaps, because it is the power which He received from the 
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Father which is the subject of the concluding promise, v. 28. Cf. 
Ps. ii. for 6 vids wou and quotation in promise. 


6 txav=os jexet: and so can be continued by the categorical 
clause Kal of 1ddes avrov Suotoe xadk., cf. also T@ AovcayTt...kal éEmolnoey 
1. 5, 6 n. 

Tovs GpOadpovs avtov. Which search reins and hearts, v. 23. 


ot 1d8es attov. Of strength to break the nations to shivers like a 
potter’s vessel, v. 26. 


19. rd %ya cov td trxata mrclova tav mpdtwv. In contrast to 
Ephesus v. 4. These words shew that the Church of Thyatira had 
already existed for some time. Yet it was made an objection to the 
book as early as the second century that no Church was then known 
to exist or to have existed at Thyatira. 


20. eo katd cot, dt. ‘I have against thee, that,” as in v. 4. 
The reading of Test. Rec. (éxw xard cod édlya., 671) is late and borrowed 
from v. 14. 

riv yuvatka "IefaBed. There is some authority for the reading rhv 
yuvaixd cov leféBeX, and even if the possessive pronoun be not rightly 
inserted in the Greek text, it is a question whether the article ought 
not to be understood as equivalent to one; though in this book we 
should certainly expect the possessive pronoun to be expressed if this 
were the meaning. If the sense “thy wife Jezebel” be right, the 
allusion must be to 1 Kings xxi. 25: there is some one (or something) 
at Thyatira who is, to the Angel of the Church, such a temptress as 
Jezebel was to Ahab. No doubt, if we suppose the Angel to be the 
bishop, it is probable that his actual wife is intended; but even then 
the name Jezebel must have this meaning. 

Asa plain matter of verbal exegesis, “thy wife J ezebel’’ seems, in 
this context, the more natural translation. But it has its own diffi- 
culties. What analogy is there between a faithful servant of Christ, 
culpably tolerant of a bad wife, but not sharing her faults himself, 
and Ahab, who “did sell himself to work wickedness,” and “did very 
abominably in following idols”? It may be added, that except in 
Jehu’s taunt (2 Kings ix. 22), which need not be meant literally, there 
is no evidence whatever of Jezebel’s unchastity: her behaviour 
towards her husband, as well as her influence over him, makes it 
probable that she was a good wife, in her own way. 

On the whole, the best editors decline to adopt the reading which 
would make the sense ‘thy wife” certain: and this being so, it 
seems better to translate as the A.V. (“that woman J.”). Who 
“Jezebel”? was—whether a real woman, or a personification of a 
sect, —is almost equally doubtful on any view: but it seems simplest 
to suppose a real person. 

4 A€youra éauTivy mpoparw. Another nominative in irregular 
apposition. Possibly the participle with the article is regarded as 
equivalent to a relative with a finite verb. 

rods éhods Soddous. This is the only instance in this book of a 
possessive pronoun: here St Epiphanius quotes rovs dovdous mov. pds 
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is used much oftener in the fourth Gospel than in the other three 
or indeed the whole Greek Testament, though in all the genitive is 
commoner. In the Gospel it is not possible to trace a distinction of 
meaning between éuds and pov: if there be a distinction in ordinary 
Greek the possessive pronoun is perhaps rather more emphatic than 
the enclitic genitive, meaning ‘“‘the servants who belong to Me”; but 
this can hardly be pressed here. : 

mopvevoar. In secular Greek an equivalent of either prostare or 
prostituere: it is to be taken literally ; not (as so often in the Old Testa- 
ment) as a metaphor for idolatry, since this is mentioned coordinately. 


22. Bdddo. Lit. “I am casting” i.e. ‘am about to cast.” Cf. 
dvaBalyw, St John xx. 17, and note on &pyouae sup. v. 5. 


els kAlvnv. See crit. note. Perhaps a bed of sickness, as ‘‘death”’ 
in the next verse is perhaps to be taken of pestilence, cf. vi. 8. 

per’ atrns. Possibly the sense is ‘I will cast them together with 
her into...,’’ but the sense ‘the partners of her adulteries”’ is at least 
equally natural. It seems probably intended, that she and they are 
to be separated in punishment: Francesca’s “ Questi che mai da me 
non fia diviso” is rather a poetical sentiment than a moral one. 
But if Jezebel be understood to mean a sect rather than an individual 
woman, it will be possible to distinguish her ‘“adulteries” as meta- 
phorical from the literal ‘‘ fornication” which she encouraged: if so, 
her paramours are the false teachers, her children their disciples. 

23. yvdcovra, macat ai ékxAynolat. Cf. All flesh shall know, 
Is. xix. 26; All flesh shall see, Is. xl. 5; Ezek. xx. 48. ‘All the 
Churches” though less extensive than ‘all flesh” (cf. John xvii. 2, 
and for the limitation xiv. 22) must still be taken as widely as possi- 
ble, it means not merely all the seven Churches of Asia but ‘all the 
churches in the world,” hardly as Alford adds “to the end of time.” 
We know nothing (and have no reason to think St Ireneus knew 
more) of either the repentance or the punishment of the children of 
Jezebel. 

6 épavvey. Compare xapdias érdgec Kp. 1 Chron. xxviii. 9, 6 érdtov 
kapotas xxix. 17, érdfwy xapdlas kal vedpods Ps. vii. 9 (10), r¥pwoor Tods 
veppovs wou Kal Thy Kapdlay pou xxvi. 2, Soxyudfwr veppods Kal xapdlas 
Jer. xi. 20, érdgwy xapdlas kal doxiudtwy vedpods xvii. 10, curidv veppovs 
kal kapdlas xx. 12, 6 épavvdy ras Kapdlas Rom. viii. 27. The last 
passage suggests a common origin apart from the LXX. for a phrase 
which no doubt is ultimately derived from the Psalms and was almost 
proverbial in the Apostolic age. 

24. dpiv 8 The form of address to the Angel of the Church 
is dropped, and the Church addressed directly. The sense is ‘to 
ee sn of you in Thyatira,” or more literally, ‘“‘to you, namely to 

e rest.” 


olrwes otk tyvwoav td Baba rod Laravd, ws Aéyovow. The 
heretics condemned in the preceding verses were doubtless a sect of 
those who called themselves Gnostics, probably at this time, certainly 
in the next generation. They contrasted their knowledge of ‘‘the 
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depths” or ‘deep things of God” (cf. 1 Cor. ii. 10), with the faith 
of the orthodox in the plain simple doctrines that were openly 
preached to the world: the Lord answers, that the depths of know- 
ledge that they attained were depths, not of God, but of Satan. It 
is uncertain how far the quotation of their own language marked 
by ws Aéyovow extends; it is hardly possible that they themselves 
actually gloried in a knowledge of the depths of Satan (yet cf. 
2 Cor. ii. 11): but it is to be remembered that the Gnostic systems 
of the second century, and probably those of the first also, included 
a strange mythology of half-personified abstractions; and it may 
be that the Lord rather identifies one of these with Satan than sub- 
stitutes the name of Satan for that of God. It appears from Ireneus 
that the Gnostics of his time talked of ‘the deep things of Depth” 
as well as “the deep things of God.” It is curious that the phrase 
“the depths of knowledge” is quoted from the great E/phesian phi- 
losopher Heraclitus: possibly it was owing to his influence, that 
such notions found a congenial home in Asia Minor. 


od BadAAw. See v. 22 n. 


dAdo Bdpos. dAdo refers forward to Az so that the sense is ‘‘T 
will lay on you no other burden than to hold fast’’; but, as in English, 
this does not exclude a reference backward to the sins taught by 
Jezebel. If so this passage confirms the rule of Christian Liberty 
laid down Acts xv. 28. 


25. 6 %xere. Comparing ver. 6, we shall probably understand 
this ‘‘what ye have to your credit,” your present faithfulness and 
zeal: so that the sense will rather be like Phil. iii, 16 than Jude 3. 
Cf. iii. 11. 


26. KalédvikKav kal 6 typoy. ‘He that overcometh and he that 
keepeth” are one; in most parts of the New Testament there would 
only be one article. This is the only passage where the promise to 
him that overcometh is introduced by xaf. Here and iii. 12 and iii. 
21 the writer begins with a nominative which has no regular con- 
struction. 


7a %pya pov. ‘Such works as I do” is the sense, rather than 
“such as I approve.” Cf. John xiv. 12 ‘the works that I do shall 
he do also.” 


27. mowavet. Lit., “shall be their shepherd,” cf. Ps. ii. 9 (LXX.), 
mouavels adrovs ev pdBdw ovdnpd. The word as pointed in the received 
Hebrew text means ‘bruise’ or ‘break them.’ Here and in xii. 5, 
xix. 15 St John follows the LXX., see note oni. 7. 


ds Ta oKedy TA Kepapixd cvvtplBerar. He is to rule the nations 
with a mastery as absolute as is expressed in crushing a potsherd. 
There is nothing in the Hebrew or in any known version to suggest 
the curious change of subject in ‘‘he shall rule...as the vessels are 
broken.” It puzzled Arethas who thought that #s would have been 
followed by a subjunctive in ordinary Greek. 
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ws Kays. ‘As I also.” Of course the meaning is that Ps. ii. 9 
is assumed to be the promise of the Father to the Son; as is plain 
from the eighth verse. : 


28. tovdorépa tov mpwivev. The only illustration of this image 
is xxii. 16, where Christ Himself is called the Morning Star: and 
the meaning here can hardly be “I will give myself to him.” Some 
compare 2 Pet. i. 19, others, perhaps better, Dan. xii. 3: taking the 
sense to be, ‘I will give him the brightest star of all, that he may 
be clothed (cf. xii. 1) with its glory.” 


29. 6 tv ods dkovrdrw. For the position of these words see 
on v. 7. 


CHAPTER III. 


2. &pehdov drrobavetv. B, reads jueddes daroBdAdew. 

epnka. B, reads evpnxav. 

3. pvynpoveve ody. N eth. Primas. Areth. omit ody. 

yenyopyogs. & cop. Primas. read peravojoys. 

5. oltws. S°B,P...and Text. Rec. read osros. 

7. kdeloe. 1 Vg. Primas. cop. arm. syr. and Text. Rec. read 
kNelet. 

Kal KAelov. A omits cal, C 1, Text. Rec. read xal kAeler; B, and 
many cursives read ei wi) 6 dvolywy; Areth. reads (for 6 dvolywr— 
dvol&er) oddels Kreloer el wh 6 dvolywv Kal obdels dvolter el BP} 6 KNelwv. 

dvolfe. With NB,; ACP 1 Text. Rec. read dvolye.. 

9. yoo. & Primas. read yop. 

12. aurév. N* reads aire. 

q kataBalvovra. With X*ACP 1...; Text. Rec. ie. Beza and 
Elzevir, reads 4 xaraBalve: with B, And.; &¢ reads Tis KaTaBawovons. 

14. é& AaoSix(g. 1 and Text. Rec. read \aoducéwy. 

15. SHeAov uxpds 7s  Leords. A 1 omit by homoeoteleuton. 

16. otre feords ote Wuxpds. With 8B,C1; Text. Rec. reads otre 
puxpos ore feords with AP, 

epéoat €k Tod oTdpards pov. N¢ reads éuw (i. q. éuetv); N* reads 
mauoe (i. q. mavoat) Tod crbéuards cov. 

17. ovdév. With AC; Text. Rec. reads ovdevds with NB,P 1. 

_ 18. éyxpioat. Text. Rec. reads 2yxpicov with P 1. Latt. ungue, 
inunge. 

19. {1deve obv. With ABC; Text. Rec. reads ¢j\woov with NP 1. 

20. dkotoy tis pwvis pov Kal. These words, attested by all 


MSS. and versions, are absent from four quotations of Origen, one of 
Hilary and one of Epiphanius, 


dvolEy. & reads dvoltw. 
coehevropat. With AP; Tisch. reads xal elcchedooua with NB,. 


111.3, NOTES. 6s 


Cu. IIT. 1—6. Tue Cuorcy in Sarpis. 


1. 6 txov td etd mvedpara tov Geov. See the last note but one 
oni. 4. ‘Though “the Seven Spirits” were mentioned there, we have 
nes yet heard of them as specially belonging to Christ: but this we 

nd in v. 6. 


Kal tovs rtd dorépas. Cf. ii. 1. We find the ‘‘Spirits” and the 
“stars,” i.e. Angels, mentioned coordinately—a further argument 
against identifying the Spirits with Angels, even angels other than 
these. These attributes of Christ are mentioned, because He speaks 
as Judge of the Churches: ef. 1 Cor. ii. 15 for the conception of judge- 
ment as the Spirit’s work. 


2. ylvov ypnyopay. Lit. ‘become watching,” ‘awake and watch.” 


ta, hourd. The elements of goodness, or means of goodness, which 
thou hast not yet lost. Cf. ii. 6, and the first note there. 


ad &eAdoyv, i.e. which would have died but for the strengthening of 
them. We may perhaps say, that it seems to be taken for granted 
that the warning, sharp as it is, will be effectual. 

evpyka. One MS. has the suggestive reading etpyxay (cf. xvi. 15 
for the plural without a definite subject). N after a is a common 
clerical error, but here and at xxi. 6 it is possible that the addition 
may best preserve the original text. 


évwtroy Tov Gcov pov. The Church had a name of being alive before 
men: its works therefore may have come up to their standard. 


3. pvnpdveve odv. Cf. ii. 5: but here it is the sound doctrine of the 
founders of the Church that is the standard to be regained: it does 
not appear that the former practice of the Church itself afforded 
such a standard. 


mas elXnbas kal ikoveas. The perfect and aorist are coupled 
where we might have expected two perfects; but the rather cacopho- 
nous perfect of dxovw is not found in the New Testament; it is difficult 
to tell how the writers of the New Tesiament who certainly, none of 
them (except perhaps St Paul), ever had any lessons in Greek gram- 
mar, were to know the difference between a first aorist and a “strong” 
perfect, though all writers on the grammar of the New Testament 
assume they had this knowledge. 

wpe. The word is the same as in i. 3, where see note. Here the 
sense is more like 1 Cor. xi. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 20, where however the 
Greek verb used is different: 1 Tim. vi. 14, where it is the same as 
here, bridges the interval between the two. 

hkw as KAérns. Notice the change of verb from épxoua: to NEW 5 
in the other warnings the Church is awake to watch for the Coming: 
the sleeping Church will only wake when the Lord is come; cf. xvi. 
15; Matt. xxiv. 43; Luke xii. 39; 1 Thess. v. 2, 4; 2 Pet. iii, 10. In 
all these places the image is used of the Last or universal Judgement ; 
but here plainly of a particular judgement upon this one Church. The 
use of the same image in both the larger and narrower senses seems 
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to sanction the system of interpretation commonly applied to St 
Matt. xxiv., which some have attempted to apply to this book also. 


4. édéya évépara. Some understand, from the similar use of the 
word “names” in Acts i. 15, that at this time it was usual for every 
Church to keep a register of all its members. 1 Tim. v. 9 seems cer- 
tainly to imply such a register of office-bearers at least. It is possible 
indeed that the “names” are spoken of as entered in the heavenly 
Book of Life (cf. the next verse): but the use of that image would be 
far more forcible, if the readers of the Revelation were familiar with 
an approximate counterpart to that Book on earth. It is however 
perhaps better to understand éyéuara both here and in Acts i. 15 as 
simply a Hebraistic expression for ‘‘ persons”: cf. Num. i, 20, 28. 


év Nevxots. So vi. 11, vii. 9. It is idle to ask whether these are 
the same garments which they kept undefiled during their probation: 
but no doubt it is meant that their keeping these undefiled proves 
them ‘‘worthy ” of those. 


5. 6 vikay obras mepiBadeirat. If otrws means “like the holy 
remnant in Sardis,” it 1s natural to ask with Spitta whether the 
promises to him that overcometh are to be regarded as part of the 
messages to the Churches. Possibly though the other sense at first is 
more natural, the meaning may be “ He...shall be clothed then as I 
am now.” ‘The colour of Christ’s priestly robe (i. 13) was not stated 
(and see ‘‘Barnabas,”’ there quoted) but we are probably to understand 
that it was white, cf. Dan. vii. 9. 


od prj earelipo rd dvopa aitov. See Ex. xxxii. 32 sq. (which it seems 
hard to tone down into meaning no more than 1 Kings xix. 4: com- 
pare rather Rom. ix. 3), Ps. lxix. 29 (28) (which can more easily be 
taken in the milder sense), and Dan. xii. 1. The image seems to be, 
that everyone on professing himself Christ’s soldier and servant has 
his name entered in the Book of Life, as on an army list or census- 
roll of the kingdom, It remains there during the time of his pro- 
bation or warfare, even if, while he has thus ‘‘a name that he liveth,” 
he is dead in sin: but if he die the second death it will be blotted out: 
if he overcome, it will remain for ever. See xx. 12, 15. 

Sporoyjow To dyoua avToU évatriov TOD TaTpds Lov Kal évarLoy THY 
dyyéAwv attod. Cf. Matt. x. 32 duoroyjow Kaya & aire éumpocber 
Tov marpos pou Tod éy Tots ovpavois: and Luc. xil. 8 duodoynoer év adT@ 
éumpoobev Tav ayyéXwv TOU Oeod...dmapynOjcerat evwriov TOY ayyédwv 
Tod Jeov. Thus our passage combines elements found in Matt. only 
(6uoroyjow, TOD marpés wov) with elements found in Luc. only (évdmor, 
Tav ayyéhwv). For the negative side of the saying we may also 
compare Me. viii. 38, Luc. ix. 26. 


7—13. Tur CuurcH IN PHILADELPHIA. 


7. 6 &yvos, 6 ddnOwds. The same epithets are combined in vi. 10, 
where apparently they belong rather to the Father than the Son. In 
Mark i. 24, John vi. 69 (according to the true reading) Christ is called 
“the Holy One of God,” and God’s “Holy Servant” (according to the 
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probable rendering) in Acts iv. 27, 30: also ‘‘the faithful and true” 
in this book, inf. ver. 14 and xix. 11. “The Holy One” is used 
absolutely as a name of God in Job vi. 10 (Hebrew) ; Is. x, 255 Hab: 
iii. 3, and perhaps Hos. xi. 9, besides the phrase so frequent in Isaiah, 
and used by several other prophets, ‘‘the Holy One of Israel”: and 
we have ‘the true God,” as opposed to idols, in 2 Chr. xv. 3; Ps. 
xxxi. 5 (6); Jer. x. 10; 1 Thess. i. 9; 1 John vy. 20, and, without 
such opposition being specially marked, in Is. lxy. 16; John xvi. 3. 
Here the sense seems to be ‘‘ He Who is the Holy One of God,” as 
opposed to those in v. 9, who say that they are of the holy people 
and are not. 


6 tyov tTHyv KAetv Tov AavelS. From Is. xxii. 22. There the meaning 
is, that Eliakim shall be made ruler of the house of Dayid, i.e. chief 
minister of the kingdom (2 Kings xviii. 18 &.), and that his will shall 
be final in all business of the kingdom. Here then in like mauner 
Christ is described as Chief Minister in the Kingdom of God. But the 
promise in the next verse suggests that the image is not used in this 
general sense only; Christ says that He has the power of admitting 
to, or excluding from His Church, the power which He delegates 
(St Matt. xvi. 19) to the rulers in His Church, but which none, not 
even they, can really exercise in opposition to His will. 


8. Cipay rvewypévqv. Through which thou mayest enter into the 
Kingdom, into the house of David. 


Hv odSels Sivarar KAeioat adtry. For the construction ef. ii. 7 n. 
Probably the false Jews mentioned in the next verse denied the 
title of the Christians in Philadelphia to the privileges of brother- 
hood—whence we may suppose that they were mostly Gentiles. 
Christ answers, that He would grant what they refused. 


8rv...¢xeus. The parallels prove that these words, in spite o 
the strange parenthesis, are dependent on and explain cov 7a épya. 


puxpav Sivapiv. “Tittle strength.” The point is that his strength 
is not great, not that he has a little in spite of the strain upon it. 


9. 850. The use of “give” in this verse is frequent in Hebrew: 
(cp. LXX. of Is. lx. 17 dd0w rods dpxovrés cou év elphvy); here the 
sentence is unfinished, and is resumed by “‘I will make them come” 
&c. below. 

& THs TWaywyys TOV Laravd. See on reo) 


moujcw avtots. An application of Is. lx. 14, wopedoovras mpds oé 
SedouxbTes viol TamewwodvTwW Ce. 


Sr yd Hydarnod oe. Perhaps “that I set my love on thee” once 
for all; but it is simpler to remember how much commoner aorists 
are than perfects in the New Testament. The pronoun éy® is em- 
phatic—which supports the view already suggested, that the title 
of this Church to Christian privileges was contested by the Jews, 
and that this message of the Lord is intended to decide a con- 
troversy. 


ine 
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10. tt éryipynoas...kays. It would be possible, but hardly in 
accordance with the usage of this book, to connect this with what 
goes before, ‘‘that I have loved thee, because thou hast kept...... 5 
and I will keep thee from....” 


11. kpdre.d dyes. See on ii. 6, 25. 


AdBy, i.e. rob thee of it: it is hardly meant that his loss will 
be in any sense another’s gain, but that whoever can tempt him to 
let go what he has will deprive him of what he hopes for. On orég¢avov 
see note on ii. 10: the image of a race or other contest for a prize 
does not seem in harmony with the context nor with the style of this 
book. 


12. 6 vixeav. Lit. ‘‘He that overcometh, I will make him,” as 
in ii. 26. 

orvAov. Used of chief men in the Church in Gal. ii. 9, and probably 
of the Church itself in 1 Tim. iii.15. All Christians are living stones 
in the Temple (Eph. ii. 20 sqq., 1 Pet. ii. 5), all necessary to its 
completeness, but some of course filling in it a more important 
position than others: and such important position is indicated by 
the image of the “pillars” ll. cc. But here the promise is not for 
Apostles or their successors only, but for all the faithful: the point 
is not “he shall be one of the great and beautiful stones on which 
the others rest,” but ‘he shall be so placed that he cannot be removed 
while the whole fabric stands.” 

The reading air@ oridoy would have to be explained by the analogy, 
not very close, of 2 Sam. xviii. 18, Is. lvi. 5. 


yedibe én’ aitév. We repeatedly have in this book the image of 
the divine Name written on the foreheads of God’s servants: see 
vii. 3, xiv. 1, xxii. 4, Hence the inscribing the name is here equally 
appropriate to the figure and the thing signified: probably the meta- 
phor of the pillar is not dropped, but writing the name on the pillar 
means the same as writing it on the man. 


TO dvopa Tod Gcod pov Kal rd Svopa THs ToAEwS TOD Oeod pov. Cf, 
Is, xliv. 5; Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16; Ezek. xlviii, 35, for the junction 
of these two names. The three names joined here are in a manner 
those of the Trinity, the Church being representative of the Spirit. 
It is probable that passages like this did much to suggest the use 
of the sign of the Cross on the forehead, both at Baptism and on 
other occasions that seemed to call for a profession of faith: and 
the image of the ‘‘new name”? (cf. ii. 17) harmonises well with the 
much later usage of conferring a name in Baptism. 


7 karaBalvovra, xxi. 2,10. The nominative after rjs kawys cannot 
be ascribed either to ignorance or to forgetfulness; see note on 4 
Aéyovea, ii. 20. 


76 dvopc pov Td Katwov. See on ii, 17 and xix. 12 there referred 
to. 
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14—22. Tue Cuurcn mw Laopicna. 


14. 6 dprv. See the last note on i. 7. Here the name is used, 
(i) because this is the last of the seven Epistles, that it may confirm 
the whole: (ii) as synonymous with the title “Faithful and True” 
that follows: for which see the latter group of references on ver. 7. 
Is. lxv. 16 is specially noticeable, where ‘‘the God of truth” is in 
the Hebrew ‘“‘the God of Amen”; in the other O.T. passages a 
different but cognate form is used. 


6 paptus 6 mords kal dAnOivds. Seei. 5. 


4 dpxy ths Ktloews Tod Ocod. Exactly equivalent to Col. i. 15, 
as explained by the words that follow: in both places the words are 
such as might grammatically be used of the first of creatures, but 
the context there, and the whole tone of the book here, proves that 
the writer does not regard Him as a creature at all. But St John 
is not here, as in the first verses of his Gospel, describing our Lord’s 
Nature theologically: it might be enough to say that here and in 
Prov. viii. 22 (where the words ‘“‘the Lord possessed’’ or ‘created 
Me” lend themselves more easily than these to an Arian sense), 
the coming forth of the Word to create is conceived as part of His 
earthly mission, which culminates in the Incarnation, so that in 
a sense even creation is done by Him as a creature. 


15. otre Wuxpds...o¥re feords. Neither untouched by spiritual life, 
dead and cold, as an unregenerate heathen would be, nor 7 zveUmare 
(éwv (Rom. xii. 11). We might naturally speak (perhaps the Lord 
does, Matt. xxiv. 12) of those as “cold” who were such as the 
Laodiceans were, and of course here something more is meant: 
but that further meaning can hardly be being actively opposed to 
the Gospel, but only being utterly unaffected by it. 


Sherov Wuxpds ws 7 teords. For the sentiment that it would be 
better even to be ‘“‘cold,” cf. 2 Pet. ii. 21; though there the apostasy 
described is no doubt more deadly than here, But according to the 
Greek proverb (Ar. Eth. vit. ii. 10) of a man who sins against his 
conscience, drav 7d towp mviyy rl det émimlvew; you can instruct and 
convince a man who has either low or perverse views of duty, but 
what can you do to one whom sound views do not make to act 
rightly? And similarly an unbeliever can be converted and regener- 
ated, but what can be done for him in whom faith does not work by 
love? 


16. 8. xAvapds ef. The image is of course taken from the ten- 
dency of lukewarm water to excite vomiting. It is intended to be 
an offensive one, interfering with the self-satisfied refinement to 
which it is addressed. 


pedrdw. ‘I am ready to.” The verb does not necessarily imply 
that the intention is final, and ver. 19 shews that it is not. On the 
other hand, in later Greek the future is often expressed by a periphrasis 
with “é\dw, as in later Latin with ‘ habeo.’ 
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17. Otvdéyers. The construction here dri déyets...kal ov« oldas... 
ovpBovredw co....is unusually elaborate for this book. 


TAovaws elt Kal memAodTHKa. Lit. ‘<I am rich and have gotten 
riches.” It was thought remarkable, &c., Tac. Ann. xiv. 27, that 
Laodicea was rebuilt, a.p. 60, after an earthquake without help from 
Rome of any kind. If there be any distinction of sense between the 
two words, the second expresses pride in the riches being his own 
acquisition, in addition to self-complacency in the enjoyment. 

For the sense, cf. Hos, xii, 8, Kal efrev ’E¢palu, Udqv wemdovryxa, 
etpnxa dvapuxiv éuavr@, where apparently the self-complacency in 
material prosperity lends itself to and combines with religious self- 
satisfaction, Hence it is not necessary to interpret these words 
either of material wealth, or of fancied spiritual wealth, to the exclu- 
sion of the other. St James ii. 1—6 shews that in the first century, 
as in the nineteenth, the “respectable” classes found it easiest to 
be religious, to their own satisfaction, 


ov el 6 tadalmwpos Kal éAcavds. ‘The wretched and miserable 
one” above all others—at least above all the other six Churches. 


18. cupBovredw cor. ‘There is deep irony in this word One who 
has need of nothing, yet needs counsel on the vital points of self- 
preservation.” Alford. 


_ Gyopdoat. Cf. Is. lv. 1 doc wip exer dpyipiov, Badloavres dyopdcare, 
kal payee dvev dpyupiou kal riwAs: the counsel to a poor beggar to buy 
is of course meaningless, unless he can buy “without money and 
without price,” or, as the Hebrew of that passage more literally 
means, ‘for (what is) not money and for (what is) not a price.” 
Thus the word is not a mere synonym for “receive”: the sense is, 
“Thou hast nothing to give, but thou must give all that thou hast” 
(‘Mfatt. xiii. 44, 46). The nothingness of human merit is a reason 
against exalting self, but not a reason for sparing self: the Lord does 
not bid us say, ‘‘We are unprofitable servants: we cannot and need 
not do what it is our duty to do.” (Luke xvii. 10.) - 


' xpvolov temupwpévoy ék tupds, Vg. aurum ignitum probatum. The 
fire would not remove the dross from the gold, but either detect it or 
prove that the gold was already pure. A.V. is right in sense, though 
“fresh burnt from the fire” would be perhaps more literal: cf. i. 15, 
where the same participle is used as here. The meaning of the ‘‘ gold” 
is defined in the next words: it stands for spiritual “riches” of any 
sort. 


ipdtua Aeukd. As in vv. 4, 5. 
kal py davepwOy. Cf. xvi. 15. 


Kal KohAvpiov éyxpioar tots dhOarpots oov. “And eyesalve to 
anoint thine eyes.” xoAd¥vprov (the name comes from a bread- poultice) 
was the common dressing for weak eyes, and could be applied by a 


barber (see Horace Sat, 1. vii. 3), but perhaps hardly by the patient 
himself. 
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19. éyo dovus édv piAG, eéyxw. The pronoun éyé stands empha- 
tically at the beginning of the sentence—as it were, ‘‘My way with 
those I love (the word is a strong one, expressing affection, not simply 
charity), is to shew them their faults,” not to ‘“‘prophesy smooth 
things,” and encourage the self-complacent temper that was destroy- 
ing the Laodiceans. In every other case, the Lord has noted both 
the good and the evil in the Church, and generally the good first: 
here He does nothing but find fault, but He adds in effect, “Do not 
suppose from this that I do not love you.” The word é\éyxw is 
more often rendered “‘ reprove”: see e.g. John xvi. 8: Eph. v. 11, 13: 
ue meaning here is exactly what we express by “ working conviction 
of sin.’ 


{ideve obv Kal peravdnoov. Shake off thy languid “lukewarm” 
temper: then thou wilt be able to start on a new life of righteousness. 
Here too it is possible to see a reason for the contrasted tenses. 


20. gotnka éml tiv Cdpav Kal Kpotw. The Lord expresses His 
affection, from which He has intimated that the Laodiceans are not 
excluded, by this figure of intense and condescending tenderness. It 
is intended to remind the readers of Cant. v. 2: but the figure of the 
lover’s midnight visit is too delicate to bear being represented, as here, 
with a mixture of the thing signified with the image, especially since 
the visit ig not to the Church, personified as a single female, but to 


any individual, and of either sex; so it is toned down into a visit 
from a familiar friend. 


édy tis dxotey THs pwvis pov. It is implied that anyone is sure to 
hear His knock, and be roused to ask who is there: but only those 
who love Him will know His voice (as Rhoda did St Peter’s, Acts xil. 
14) when He says “It is I.” 


Samvijow. The blessing promised is a secret one to the individual. 
There can thus hardly be a reference to the Holy Eucharist, which is 
shared publicly by the whole Church. 


» gitod Kal airés per’ epod. The sense is, ‘*I will take all he 
has to give Me, as though I had need of it, and benefited by it (cf. 
Matt. xxv. 37—40) : but at the same time, it will really be I that give the 
feast,and he that receives it.” There can hardly be a better illustration 
than a quaint and touching legend, given in a little book called 
Patranas, or Spanish Stories, with the title ‘‘Where one can dine, two 
can dine.” 


21. 6 vukav. The construction ig as in ii. 26, iii. 12, ‘‘He that 
overcometh, I will give him.” For the sense, compare the former of 
these passages; but the promise of sharing Christ’s inheritance (Rom. 
viii. 17) is even more fully expressed here. 

ds kayo evixnoa. See St John’s Gospel, xvi. 33. 

d. rod Tratpés pov ev TH Opdve avtod. See v. 6, vii. 17. In the 
Jewish Cabbala (of which the oldest parts are ascribed to a date little 
later than St John, and perhaps embody still older traditions, though 
it received its present form quite late in the middle ages) we hear of 
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Metatron, apparently a Greek word Hebraised for “Next to the 
Throne,” or perhaps ‘‘in the midst of the Throne,” a sort of mediator 
between God and the world, who is identified with the four Living 
Creatures of Ezekiel’s vision. The Cabbala as it now exists has more 
affinity with Gnostic mythology than with scriptural or Catholic 
Christianity: but it is deserving of notice, as the outcome of tendencies 
in Jewish thought that might have developed, or found their satis- 
faction in the Gospel. St John’s Lamb “‘in the midst of the Throne” 
is perhaps just as far comparable with the Cabbalistic Metatron, as 
his doctrine of the personal “Word of God” is with Philo’s. It is 
hardly wise to ask whether ‘My Throne” and ‘‘His Throne” are quite 
identical: for the doctrine that the faithful stand to Christ in the 
same relation as He to the Father, see St John’s Gospel, xvii. 21— 
23, and 1 Cor, iii. 23, xi. 3. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. Aadovons. N reads Nadodcar. 

Aéyov. With N*AB,; Text. Rec. reads Aéyouca with NeP 1, 

2. él tov Opdvov. With NAB,; Text. Rec. reads éml rod Opdévov 
with P 1, 


3. Kalé kaQrjpevos. 1...cop. arm. wth. And. Areth. Victorin, omit 
these words. 


Tots. N*A eth. arm. read lepets; arm. also read guocor; in 3, 4 N* 
omits Sp. dpdoe op....0pdvov. 

4, elkoot téccapas mpecB. Text. Rec. reads with B, tods elxoot 
T. Tp. 

5. wval kal Bpovrat. Text. Rec. with 1...reads Bpovral kal pwval; 
see note on iii. 18. 


& elo. With Ne (N* omits from d to évdmiov rod Opévov) P1; Text, 
Rec. reads at elow with B,; A reads & éorw us Oddacoa; Text. Rec. 
omits ws with 1 arm. wth. Primas. 


7. %xov. With AB,; Text. Rec. reads éxov with NP. 


Os dv@psaov. With A Primas. Vg.; S reads ds Suoov dvOpdrov; 
B, omits és; Text. Rec, reads ws dvOpwzos with P 1, 


8. & Kad’ & a’tav. With AP (B, omits avrév); Text. Rec. & xaé’ 
éauré. 


éxov. With A 1; Text. Ree. elxov with NS Primas. Vg.; B, reads 
&xov; P éxovra. 


yépovow. Text. Rec. reads yéuovra with 1. 


9. Sdcovo.v. Primas. reads dederant (=? €wxav); Vg. darent (= 
?ddbowow NB, ? dwow Areth.). In v, 10 Haussleiter edits cadebunt 
adorabunt. 

10. meocotyrar. N has cal rec. 


11. 6 Kdptos Kal 6 eds joy. Text. Rec. with 1 substitutes KUpre ; 
N prefixes this to text, 
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foav Kal exrloOnocay. With N and most versions (including 
Tyconius) ; Text. Rec. reads elaivy cal éxtic@qoav with P 1 arm.; B, 
ve joo Kar éxricOnoay; A omits Kai éxricOncav; Primas. omits joav 
kal, 


Cu. IV. 1-—9. HmavEN OPENED. 


1. perdtaira. This seems to be a new vision rather than a con- 
tinuation of what goes before. From i. 13 onwards the Seer has been 
in spirit in the Heavenly Tabernacle listening to the Heavenly High 
pee now he is for a moment on earth again with heaven far above 

im. 

elSov Kal iSov. “I beheld, and lo!” as y. 6, 11 &c.; Dan. vii. 6, 
11 &c. It is not, of course, implied that he changed the direction of 
his gaze. 


jvewypévn. The participle is used without any verb; he saw the 
door standing open, he did not see it opened. 

4 ovr 4 medty av HKovea ds cddmvyyos Aahotons per’ nov. See 
i.10n. The true construction and sense is, ‘‘Lo a door set open in 
heaven, and [lo] the first voice which I had heard as of a trumpet 
talking with me.” 


Ayov. The participle does not agree with the substantive ‘‘ voice,” 
and perhaps we ought to render ‘“‘ one saying.” See i, 10 n. 


& tadra. Lit., “After these things,” as in i. 19: ie. perhaps 
after the state of things described in the Letters to the Seven Churches. 
See note l.c. 


2. éyevopny ev mvetparr, Asi. 10 q.v. Up till now, though seeing 
a supernatural sight, and hearing a supernatural voice, he had not 
felt himself brought into a supernatural state. 


%xevro, i.e. was there already—not that he saw it put in its place. 
There is a description of the Throne of God in the apocryphal Book of 
Enoch xiv. 17—23, very like this: probably St John had read it (cf. 
Jude 15), and his language shews quotations of it, as well as of the 
canonical passages in Ezek. i. and Dan. vii. 


éml rév Opdvov xalrjpevos. God the Father, not the Trinity: the 
manifestation of the other Persons being otherwise indicated, ver. 5, 
and v. 6. It is intimated, though with an intentional vagueness, that 
the Divine Presence was symbolised by a human Form, as in Is. vital; 
5; Ezek. i. 26 sq.; Dan. vii. 9: contrast Deut. iv. 12, but compare Exod. 
xxiv. 10, 11, xxxiii. 23. Apparently God revealed Himself by such 
symbols to men whom He had educated to such a point that they 
should not imagine them to be more than symbols. Therefore perhaps 
to attempt to include representations of the Father in the range of 
Christian art is rather of dangerous boldness than ipso facto illegiti- 
mate: see on this question Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Part 111. Sec. ii. 
Chap. vy. § 7. 
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3. AlOw idomds Kal capdSiw. Though jasper is the same word in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin and modern languages, it appears to have 
changed its application. The most precious jasper was a quite trans- 
parent dark green chalcedony. Our opaque jasper, pure red, pure 
green and black, were all used for engraving, and a rare combination 
of our opaque red jasper, and the transparent green was known as 
iasponyx. Apparently our jaspers, including the common sort, with 
flakes of red, green, and yellow, were all classed as agates: later 
on that name was limited to transparent moss agates and extended 
to the ribbon agates known to Theophrastus as évixiov. The sard 
is called from the Persian name of its colour, and was certainly the 
choicest kind of red carnelian, translucent and fiery in colour, but not 
exactly sparkling. Is the vision, like that in Ex, xxiv. 9—14, sug- 
gested in any measure by what is seen in gazing up into the depths 
of an eastern sky? If so, one is taken from the intense light of noon, 
the other from the suffused glow of evening, 


kuKAd0ev Tod Opdvov, i.e. forming an arch over it, 


Sporos spice cpapaySlve. As Oy is not repeated, possibly 
THapaydivy agrees with dpdce: so Prim. and Vulgate; the latter 
translates as if there were genitives in the previous clause. There is 
no doubt what stone is meant; we have only the question whether 
the rainbow was all green, or only produced the same effect on the 
eye as an emerald—brilliant yet not dazzling. The ancients felt very 
strongly the relief given to the eye by looking at it, and valued it 
the more because it was the only really precious stone of which they 
were able to bring out the full lustre. The rainbow in any case 
represents God’s revelation by a covenant of grace, Gen. ix. 13 sqq. 


4. Opdvous elkoot téccapas. “Twenty-four thrones.” Of, ii. 13 0.3; 
Dan. vii. 9. If Opdvous is right it must depend on efdov. 


elkoo. récoapas mperBurépous. If we read rods before elxoorit would 
still be uncertain whether the writer meant ‘upon the thrones to wit 
the twenty-four,’ or ‘the twenty-four elders,’ assuming this number to 
be known like that of the seven thunders, x. 3. If so, the reference is 
to Is. xxiv. 23 évdmov rév mpeoBurépwv dofacOjcera. If not, we have 
the choice between two views, both leading to substantially the same 
result; (i) that the Elders are the twelve Patriarchs, the heads of the 
tribes of Israel, together with the twelve Apostles, the heads of the 
new People of God: (ii) that they answer to the heads of the twenty- 
four courses of the Priests, 1 Chr. xxiy.: these probably suggested the 
twenty-four representatives of Israel who daily recited the eighteen 
benedictions in the second Temple (Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, 1. 606 b). The title of those assessors to the divine Throne 
is already found in Is. xxiv. 23: and the conception of the twelve 
Apostles answering to the twelve Tribes appears in Matt. xix. 28, Luke 
xxii, 30, as well as in this book, xxi. 12, 14. The resemblance 
between this passage and those in the O. T. and Gospels is not com- 
plete—in the account of the Judgement, xx. 11, the Elders are not 
mentioned : still on the whole they support the former interpretation. 
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But perhaps the second is not inconsistent with it, for the Elders 
have certainly a priestly character. They are not called Priests in v. 
10 according to the true text, and their white robes, though suitable, 
are not peculiar to priests: but they act as priests in v. 8. Hither 
way of explaining their number points to the same explanation of 
their office: they are the glorified embodiment and representatives of 
the people of God. 


orebdvouvs xputots. Probably depends like mpecBurépous on eldoy 
in v.1; unless we are to supply something like “ wearing”’ from zreptBe- 
Brnuevous. Zrepavous does not necessarily imply royal crowns. We 
have dS.ad7juara in xix. 12; but probably we are to infer that the elders 
are kings as well as priests, ef. Zech. vi. 11—13. 


5. émrd A\apmddes. Typified by the seven lamps of the candlestick 
in the Tabernacle, and represented by the ‘seven golden candle- 
sticks” of the Church on earth: see on i. 20. The significance of the 
seven-branched candlestick in relation especially to the Spirit is sug- 
gested in Zech. iv. 


intra mvedpara. See the last note but one on i. 4. 


6. Odracoa tadtvn. As there was a brazen “sea”? in front of 
Solomon’s Temple, 1 Kings vii. 23 &e. We find from xi. 19, xv. 5, &c. 
that St John was now in front of the heavenly Temple—whether the 
Throne was inside it seems doubtful: xvi. 17 looks asif it were; xi. 19 
as if it were not. That Temple had a real sea in front of it—sea-like 
in extent, no doubt, but a glassy sea, calm and transparent, and ap- 
parently solid, xv. 2: its earthly representative (see Ecclus. 1. 3, and 
note on ii. 17 above) was hardly more than a tank, though richly 
ornamented., 


pola Kpuerddry. “Like unto crystal.” Ancient glass being not 
so clear as ours, a further term of comparison seemed necessary. 
The word may mean “ice,” but xxi. 11 confirms the A.V. 


& péow Tod Opdvov kat KUKA@ Tod Opdvov. It is not quite clear how 
they are placed—whether with their bodies partly wnder the Throne, 
or only so far ‘‘in the midst” of it, that each of the four was in (or 
opposite to) the middle of one of its four sides. In Ezek. i. 22 we see 
that the Cherubim support the Throne of God, which points to the first 
view. 


réooepo. toa. Vg. quattuor animalia: ‘‘Animal” was not fully 
naturalized when our version was made, and was commonly supposed 
to be a synonym of ‘‘beast,” see New English Dictionary, sub voce, 80 
that there would have been no gain for popular intelligence. In 
Ezek. i. 5, (where it was impossible to translate “beasts,” and the 
Hebrew word is cognate to life,) A.V. has “ living creatures” as R.V. 
has here. Possibly the translators of this book in A.V. intended to 
mark the difference between the preterhuman appearance of the 
throne-bearers in this vision, and their human appearance in Ezekiel 
at the price of obliterating the distinction between Onpioy in xiii. sqq. 
and (wa. 
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7. ‘The description of these living creatures does not exactly agree 
with any of the O.T. parallels: in Ezek. i., which is the nearest, the 
four Cherubim, as they are called, have human figures and calves’ feet; 
and each has four faces, of the same four animals as these: also they 
have each four wings, while these have six, like the Seraphim of Is. vi. 
2. Probably the meaning is, that these four represent the Cherubim 
and Seraphim who ‘continually do ery ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
of Sabaoth’.” We have no reason to suppose that the Angels, or these 
super-angelic Beings, have proper bodies or invariable forms: they 
appear in such forms as may please God, or may be appropriate to the 
purpose for which He bids them appear. For further discussion as to 
their meaning, see Excursus I. 


txev. Is as likely to be a misspelling resting on mispronunciation 
as a false concord. Pausanias of Caesarea in Cappadocia and a 
famous pupil of Herodes Atticus habitually confounded long and 
short letters, a common Syrian fault. 


8 Kaltd técoepa {Ga.... Render, “And the four living creatures, 
having each of them six wings apiece, are full of eyes round about and 
within”; i.e. the statement of v. 6, that they are “full of eyes before 
and behind,” is extended to tell us that they are covered with eyes, not 
only on the parts ordinarily visible; but that when they spread their 
wings (and the Eagle at least was in the attitude of flight) it is seen 
that the inside of the wings, and the parts beneath, are full of eyes too. 


dvdtavow otk txovew. The order of words makes it doubtful 
whether juépas xal vuxrds should be connected with these words or 
with déyovres: but xiv. 11 (where the same words occur in a very 
different sense) proves that the former view is right. There is some 
resemblance between this place and Enoch xxxix. 11, where Is. vi. 3 is 
referred to, much as here: it is hardly likely that St John had the 
passage from Enoch in his mind. 


dyvos Gyvos Gyvos. Is. vi. 3. It will be observed that “Almighty” 
represents the Heb. ‘‘[God] of Hosts”: see on i. 8, 


6 jvKalé dvr. Cf. i, 4. 


9—11. Tur Homacz or tur Expers. 


9. kal dtay Sdécovow td Loa.... The meaning of the futures is 
doubtful: some take them as “implying eternal repetition of the act.” 
Or the meaning may be (if one may say so reverently) a sort of stage 
direction: “during the future course of the vision, these (who never 
leave the scene) are to be understood to be thus employed.” But it is 
always a question in this book whether the use of tenses be not ac- 
commodated to the rules of Hebrew rather than Greek grammar: the 
Sense may after all be merely frequentative. 


10. Badovou. Alford compares Tac. Ann. xy. xxix. 3, 6, where 
Tiridates lays down his crown before the image of Nero, as a token 
of homage for his kingdom. 
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11. déwos ef. Here we have the praise of God the Creator by His 
creatures as such: in the next ch. we have the praise of the Redeemer. 

AaBety. Generally explained in the sense that by ascribing these 
things to God His creatures render Him what is His due: it would be 
possible also to explain it in the sense of eiAngas xi. 17; God has a 
right to take to Himself all manner of preeminence in the world He 
has made. 
_ Std 7d O€Anpd cov. “Because it pleased Thee”: “for Thy pleasure” 
in A.V. does not necessarily mean ‘that Thou mightest delight 
Thyself in them”; ‘‘ pleasure ’=‘“ good pleasure.” 

joav. Not ‘they came into being,” but ‘they had their being” 
as the simple verb substantive is very well translated in Acts xvii. 28. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. %rwlev cal Smiocbev. With A; S reads éumpocbey kal bricbev: 
Orig. in different places is quoted for this reading, for éowdev kal 
2&wOev the reading of B,P Hipp. And., and for the text. 

3. otpave. B, adds dvw (? from Ex. xx. 4), 

ovst troKdtw tHs ys. N 12 eth. omit these words, which are 
placed after BAérev aird in 1 4, 5. 

A omits v. 4 which the Latin version of Origen quotes thus: sed 
ego flebam...et venit quidam ad me et dixit (rpecBurépwv and rpocehOaw 
might be confounded if contracted). 

kal [éya]. Tisch. omits éyw with XP 1 arm. cop. 

mods. Orig. omits; Text. Rec. reads mo\\d apparently without 
MS. support: 1 arm. (cdd.) sth. read woddol cop. mayres. 

5. dvoita. B, reads 6 dvolywv. 

6. Kai eSov. With NB,P 1 Cyp. Primas.; Text. Rec. reads xat 
eldov kat l5od with Vg.; A reads kal /dov. 

éotynkds. With & 1; Text, Rec. éornxds with AB,P. 

%xov. With NAB,; Text. Rec. and Lachmann read éyov with P. 

7. edndev. B, adds tiv; Text. Rec. 7d fiBdlov with 1 and all 
Latin authorities. 

8. txovrestkacros. SN reads exacros éxovres; Hipp. omits éxaoros. 

xddpay. Text. Rec. reads xOdpas with 1 Hipp. And. ? and all Latins. 
~ atelow. NB, have a elow. 

9. q@Sovow. A reads adwow, which clearly rests on mispronuncia- 
tion; not as is generally assumed, where MSS. are divided between 
future indicatives and aorist subjunctives, on grammatical idiosyn- 
crasies of the writer. 

Hyspacas To OG. A reads TH Deg Tyudr, and omits these words 
after ér. avrods in the next verse; 1 cop. omit 7@ deg, which eth. 
inserts after év 7@ alyarl cov; Text. Rec. adds quads with NBP 1 and 
Latins. 
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10. érolyoas abrots. Text. Rec. reads éx. quads with all Latin au- 
thorities, except Cyp. and cod. am. 


Pacidelav. Text. Rec. reads Baovdcis with B,. 


Baoresoovow. With NP 1; Lachmann reads Bagtheiovow with 
AB, ; Text. Rec. reads Baowdedoouey with Primas. and Vg. 


12. déov. Tisch. reads aéos with A. 

13. Kal tmrokdrw tHS yas. N cop. arm. omit these words. 

ris Saddcoys. Lachmann adds éorw with A; Text. Rec. adds a 
éorw with By. 

adyta, Tisch. adds cal with % and B,, which reads wdyra kal 
TAyTAS. 

14. mpooekivycav. Text. Rec. adds fdv7: els rods aldvas Tay aidvwv 
with Primas. and late Vg. 


Cu. V. 1—8. Tuer Boox wire Seven SRAts. 


1. érl ri Sefudv. Perhaps the simplest explanation of the case 
is that in a decaying language an illiterate writer who knew that 
émi was used with three cases took the accusative, where his phrase 
did not suggest the correct case as in 6 kaOyjpevos ért ro Opdvw: 
possibly we are to understand that, as the book had not been seen 
before, the construction marks a new feature in the Vision, as if the 
book were so to speak an addition to the Hand. It lies in any case 
upon the open palm. 


BiBAlov, i.e. a roll; the ordinary meaning for the equivalent words 
in all ancient literature, though books arranged in leaves like ours 
were not unknown. 


yeypap.pévov trwdev Kal Sricbev. So Ezek. ii. 10. It was a recog- 
nised but quite exceptional way of getting an unusual amount of 
matter into a single volume: such rolls were called opisthographi. 
See Juv. i. 6, where he complains of an interminable poem, “written 
till the margin at the top of the book is full, and on the back, and 
not finished yet.” Ancient commentators who knew this still found 
many mysteries in the distinction between what was written without 
and what was written within. If we are to ask, how St John saw 
that it was thus written, it may be said that he saw that there was 
writing on the part outside, between the seals, and took for granted 
that this implied that the side folded inwards was full of writing 
too. But perhaps this is too minute: St John saw the book now, 
and learnt (either now or afterwards) how it was written. 


katerppayiopévov. See Is. xxix. 11, Dan. xii. 4. The seals are 
along the edge of one end of the roll. 

The traditional view, so far as there is one, of this sealed book 
is, that it represents the Old Testament, or more generally the 
prophecies of Scripture, which are only made intelligible by their 
fulfilment in Christ. But Christ’s fulfilment of prophecy was, in 
St John’s time, to a great extent past: and he was told (iv. 1) that 
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what he was now to see was concerned with the future. Many post- 
Reformation commentators, both Romanist and Protestant, have 
supposed the book to be the Apocalypse itself: some supposing, by 
a further refinement, that the seven seals were so arranged that, 
when each was opened, a few lines of the book could be unrolled, 
viz. those describing what was seen after its opening: while the 
opening of the last would enable the whole roll to be spread out. 
But of this there is not the smallest evidence in the Apocalypse 
itself: nor do we ever find the Prophets of Scripture repre- 
senting, as Mahomet did, that their writings are copies of an 
original archetype in Heaven; though apparently the angel, Dan. 
x. 21, has read in Heaven what he declares to the seer on earth, 
Most modern commentators therefore generalise, and suppose that 
it is the Book of God’s counsels. Some insist on the fact that, 
though the seals are all broken, ‘“‘no portion of the roll is actually 
unfolded, nor is anything read out of the book”: they suppose it to 
stand for the complete counsel of God, which will not become in- 
_ telligible till it has all been fulfilled, not therefore before the end 
of time. But this book tells us what is to happen until all has 
been fulfilled, until time has ended: and why then do we not hear 
of the opening of the book, even if it be not for us yet to know 
what is written therein? And to this we may answer, we are told, 
xx. 12, of the opening of a very important Book, the Book of Life; 
and that Book belongs to the Lamb that was slain, xiii. 8, xxi. 27. 
Is not then this Book the same as that? so that the opening of it 
will be “the manifestation of the sons of God” (Rom. viii. 19). 


3. odSes. “No one”—the term includes others as well as men. 


émoxdtw Tis yis, i.e. in the world of the dead. In view of ver. 
13, we can hardly make it mean ‘‘in the sea,” on the analogy of 
Ex. xx. 4 fin. See on v. 13. 


otre BAérew airs. Which would have enabled him to read some 
fragments of its contents, viz. as much as was written on the outer 
fold of the back of the roll. 


4. «al[éyd]. The pronoun if genuine is emphatic: ‘no one could 
open it: I for my part wept for the impossibility.” Why he wept 
will be variously explained, according to the view taken of the 
meaning of the Book. If it be the Book of Life, the reason is ob- 
vious: if it be the future purposes of God, the impossibility of opening 
it threatened to disappoint the promise of iy. 1. 

5. els ek Tov mpecPutépwv. Cf. vii. 13, xv. 7, xvii. 1, xxi. 9. 

5 Aéwv 6 ek THS HuAAs IovSa. Gen. xlix. 9. 

4 pita Aaveld. xxii. 16; Is. xi. 1, 10, where however we have 
the oot of Jesse. Some distinguish the two phrases, as if Christ 
were said to grow from the obscure Jesse in reference to the time of 
His humiliation, from the kingly David in reference to His exaltation. 
But this shews a misconception of the original figure, which is taken 
from a tree that seemed to be dying, like the house of David in the 
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days of Ahaz (Is. vii. 13): then a new and stately stem shoots up 
from the root. 


dvoifa.. Christ’s victory (won upon earth, which is an argument 
that the whole of the context is Christian) has this consequence that 
He can “open.” The well supported variant 6 dvolywy is grammatic- 
ally easier and less effective—both presumptions in favour of the text. 


6. «al «Sov. There is high ancient authority for substituting 
cat (6ov, and some for adding it. 


év péow Tov Opdvov, See on iv. 6. In this passage, the sense 
might be merely ‘‘in the centre of the (semicircular?) space sur- 
rounded by...,” but vii. 17 disproves this. If it be not rash to attempt 
to work out the details of the picture, I would conjecture that the 
four living creatures were under the four corners of the Throne, 
with their heads and wings projecting beyond it: and the Lamb stood 
in the midst of the front of it, appearing as proceeding from between 
the feet of Him who sat thereon. 


dpvfov. See Is. liii.7: John i. 29, 36. Too much importance has 
been given to the fact that St John uses a different Greek word here 
from that in his Gospel, and in the LXX. of Isaiah. It is doubtful 
whether the LXX. is used in the O.T. references in this book; and 
the form here used is a diminutive and a neuter. It is awkward to 
use a neuter noun of a Person; but in this book St John boldly 
uses masculines in reference to the Lamb (as in his Gospel he once 
or twice does in reference to the Spirit): while in the Gospel he 
is less regardless of grammatical rules, and therefore prefers the 
masc. form. 


éornkas ds éohaypévov. If éornxds be right we should surely read 
lod above, a masculine nominative participle agreeing with a neuter 
accusative would be almost incredibly harsh. The construction calls 
attention to the paradox—a Lamb appearing with its throat cut, yet 
not lying dead or dying, but standing. It serves to typify ‘Him that 
liveth and was dead, and is alive for evermore” (i. 18). The risen 
Christ bore, and doubtless bears, the wounds of His Passion un- 
altered—unhealed, though apparently not bleeding, John xx. 25, 27. 


képara érra «.t.A. The Spirit is made to Him both strength and 
wisdom. The horn is throughout the Bible the symbol of conquering 
might and glory: see e.g. 1 Kings xxii. 11; Zech. i. 18 sqq., while 
1 Sam. ii. 1, &c. shew that divine glory as well as earthly may be 
so expressed. For the seven eyes, see Zech. iii. 9, iv. 10. 


venta mvetpara, i. 4, iv. 5. 


drectadpévor. Taken, of course, from Zech. iv. 10 already re- 
ferred to. The seven lamps of iv. 5 represent the Spirit as eternally 
proceeding from and belonging to the Father: these represent Him 
as sent by the Son and belonging to the Son. 


_ 1 Kab Ov Kal etAndev. The absence of an object for elAndev 
is very strange: and the difficulties of this book are due rather as 
a rule to redundancies than to ellipses: the perfect after the aorist 
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is very strange also; ef. however Ev. Petri éxdpynoar 62 of Iovdato kat 
deddkace TH Iwahp 7d cGua atrod. Winer’s reference p. 340 to the 
custom of scholiasts, who explain an aorist verb in the text by a verb 
in the perfect, is irrelevant; the aorist is far commoner than the 
perfect in the language of the New Testament, whatever it may be 
in the language of scholiasts, and probably scholiasts use the perfect 
in explaining the matter of a book for the same reason as ancient 
and modern commentators use the present in discussing a writer who 
lived long ago: we say, ‘he says, he means, he sees, &.” Cf. note 
on Tas elAngas Kal jKoveas (iii. 3). 

8. %xovres exacros KiOdpav. The singular is certainly right, though 
nearly all Latin Versions, and fathers, and most late Greek MSS., 
alter it to suit giddas. If we attempt to carry the image into detail 
it is obvious that it was as impossible for the elders literally to play 
their harps and hold their bowls as it would be to speak while holding 
a two-edged sword in the mouth; up to a certain point it is not 
more difficult to picture the Living Creatures holcang harps than 
the Lamb taking the Book and breaking the seals; nor is it more 
unfit that Cherubim and Seraphim should present the prayers of 
Saints than that a single Angel should bless them, as in vill. 3 sq, 


giddas xpvods. The “vials” are broad open bowls; more like 
saucers than any vessel in modern use: it is a curious question how 
the word came to mean a bottle: apparently the ¢udéAy was inter- 
mediate between the xparjp and the drinking cup: it served the 
purpose of a bottle, and so the bottle, when it replaced it, took its 
name; the oldest French instance of jfiole in the sense of bottle is 
in Joinville’s Life of St Lowis, who kept a large bottle of wine and 
another of water on his table so that his knights might mix for 
themselves; but the change is probably older, as Henry III. provided 
an onyx phiola for his shrine of Edward the Confessor, which pro- 
bably resembled the perfume jars of the same material called d\d- 
Baorpa, as having no handles, used in French cathedrals to hold the 
holy oil. 

al dow ai mpocevxat. If at be right, and if we are to press the 
grammar, it is the ‘‘vials” with their contents, not merely the 
“odours,”’ which are identified with the “prayers.” See viii. 3 and 
note there, Cf. Ps. cxli. (exl. LXX.) 2 xarevduvOjrTw q Wpocevxy [ov 
os Ouplaya evwmidy cou. 


9—14. Tur New Sona. 


9. gdovow, This may be only an historic present, but perhaps, 
though to the Seer the song of adoration appeared to begin now, and 
to stop in time to let other voices be heard, he means to intimate 
that in fact their adoration is continued to eternity. See on iv. 9, 10. 


jyépacas. Prim. emisti, Vg. redemisti. The distinction between 
the two (for instance Eph. v. 16, Col. iv. 5, redimentes is a quite 
correct translation of éaryopafsuevor) exists far less in Latin than in 
modern English, where the word has come to mean that the effect of 
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the purchase is to restore those bought either to their rightful owner 
or to liberty (neither of these can be intended in A.V. ‘redeeming 
the time”). Here of course both are true, but all that this text 
expresses is that Christ has bought us, and that we now belong to 
His Father (in 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 1 both Vg. and A.V. 
have the simple verb), The elders probably represent the whole 
multitude of the redeemed, but they are not here said to belong to that 
number, and the living creatures certainly do not. The insertion of 
neds after yyépacas though very well attested is condemned by the 
following adrovs after éxolncas. 


7 Qe. Notice that the phrase is the exact reverse of some lax 
modern language on the Atonement, which speaks as if the Son 
redeemed men from the Father. To say that Christ redeemed men 
from God’s wrath may be justified (e.g. by Gal. iii, 13) ; but even that 
mode of expression is not exactly scriptural. Since St Anselm’s 
time most competent theologians have refrained from pressing the 
metaphor of a ransom which is frequent in Scripture, 


& mons pudjjs kal yAdoons kal Aaod Kal Zovous. Cf. Dan. iii. 4 
and parallels. The three terms there are made into four here, 
perhaps because neither of the Greek versions translates consistently, 
but each sometimes uses dads and sometimes vos. All surviving 
MSS. and yersions of our Book always give both, though the order 
is sometimes such as to suggest the question whether one or other is 
not an afterthought. The passage is generally and rightly explained 
as fully parallel to vii. 9, 10, and so the first of many indications 
in this Book of the catholicity of the Church, and of course a con- 
clusive refutation of the theories (see on ii. 2) which ascribe to this 
Book a controversial anti-Pauline purpose, and a spirit of Jewish 
exclusiveness. There is really hardly anything in St Paul so strong 
as this or vii. 9. But if this passage stood alone, it might be ex- 
plained as a parallel to Is. lxvi. 20 of the redemption of the literal 
Israel out of all nations to be a royal priesthood. 


10. Baowdelav kal fepets. See on i. 6 for the origin of the phrase. 


Bactdet[o]Jovowy. Authorities are nearly evenly divided between 
‘the present and future, and from the nature of the case authorities 
have here to be counted not weighed. Perhaps the present is to be 
preferred, as the more difficult in sense; the future could be easily 
understood of the millennial reign (xx. 4), whatever that means. If 
we accept the present, it can hardly be used for a future; every one 
must feel that ii. 22, &c. are not really parallel: rather, we may say 
that the faithful on earth are, even in their exile, kings de jure, ag 


ee = ‘when he was in the wilderness of Judah” (Ps. Ixiii. ult., 
cf. title). 


11. kal Sov. Here we might almost translate “in my vision,” 
Sp 1t 1s no doubt implied that he saw the Angels whose voice he 
eard. 
Fi kiK\o. We cannot tell if they formed a complete circle round the 
Throne, or a semicircle between it and the Seer, or a semicircle on the 


\ 
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side away from him. But though we cannot answer these questions, 
it is worth while to ask them: for it is plain that St John did see a 
definite picture. 


pupiddes pupiddev. Lit. “myriads of myriads,” the Greek (and He- 
brew) language having a single word for the number 10,000: so that 
the effect is asif we should say ‘‘millions of millions and thousands of 
thousands” (in Gen. xxiv. 60 words equivalent to these are translated 
“thousands of millions”). In Dan. vii. 10 the order is the reverse, 
“thousand thousands...and ten thousand times ten thousand,” with 
the obvious motive of a climax: here the effect is, ‘‘ there were hun- 
dreds of millions massed together, and if you counted those in the 
mass, the numbers you would leave over would be millions still.” 
The passage in Daniel is also imitated in Enoch xiv. 24, xl. 1. 


12. déyovres. The nominative would have been the correct con- 
struction if the number of the angels could have been expressed by a 
masculine adjective, and is still more natural than the genitive. 


déov...AaBetv. See on iy. 11. Here (referring to Heb. i. 2) we 
might paraphrase: ‘The Son is worthy to enter on His Heritage.” 
The Kingdom of the Son of David increases without end, Is, ix. 7. 


viv Sivapw «.t.A. Perhaps the single article may be intended 
to mark that all the seven members of the gift are inseparable. 

13. wav«tlopa. Cf. Phil. ii. 10, 11. 

broKkatw THs ys. See on v.38. It seems harsh to understand the 
words of an unwilling cooperation of the devils in glorifying God and 
His Son, besides that Jude 6 seems hardly to prove that all fallen 
spirits are yet confined ‘‘under the earth”: Matt. viii. 29 compared 
with Luke viii. 31, not to mention the ‘‘ Wars in Heaven” xii. 7, 9, 
suggests the contrary. It is more possible to suppose the dead, even 
the holy dead, to be described as “under the earth,” Ps. xxii, 29. 
In Enoch lxii. we have a hymn, somewhat resembling those of this 
Book, actually sung by the souls of the lost—apparently in the inter- 
vals of their suffering. The souls of the Martyrs appear from this 
Book to be in Heaven, vi. 9 sqq.: but we cannot be sure that this is 
true of all the faithful, and it is not certain that a disembodied soul 
can be said, except figuratively, to be in any place at all: so that the 
place where their bodies lie is perhaps the only place where the dead 
can properly be said to be. 

émi rhs Saddoons. This, like éml ris vis, includes both human and 
animal life: the former is the explanation of Aéyoyras in the mas- 
culine just below. 

4 ebAoyla k.t.A. The article is repeated with each noun inten- 
tionally. Whatever power and riches..., whatever blessing and 
honour... the world contains, all belong of right to Him. Watts’ 
“Blessings more than we can give” is a perfectly legitimate de- 
velopment of the sense. ies 

14. Kal of mpeoPirepor tmecav kal mporexivqoav. The brevity 
of the phrase, imitating their silent adoration, is really grander than 
the complete sentence of the Received Text. : 

F2 
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CHAPTER VI. 


1. ¢iSoy. Primas. omits. 

Aéyovtos ws havi Bpovrys. A reads ds p. B. NMyovros; Primas. 
omits os p. B.; N reads AcydyTwy ws Puviv B.; Text. Rec. with P 1 
A€yorTos ws Hwvijs B. 

1, 2. %yxov. kal elSov, kai iSov. NB, and Latin read épyou xai ide, 
kal l6o¥; hence Text. Rec. reads épyou kal BAéwe from Veg, 

2. vukdv. A arm, read 6 vxdv (arm. omitting the following xai). 


kal tva vukioy. NS reads cal évixnoev; Primas. Et exiit ut vinceret 
et victor extit. 


3. epxov. Text. Rec. adds cal B\éwe; N xal ide; Latt. et vide. 

4 Kal éfnd0ev. N reads cai idov, cal dod eéfOev. 

€60y atte. N°A omit aire. 

opdgtovoww with AC 36; Text, Rec. reads cpdéwow with NB,P 1 &e, 

5. épxov with ACP; Text. Rec. cal Bréme; NB, xal ide; Latt. 
et vide. 

kal elSov, kal i8ov. B, omits cal eldov; Primas, omits cal idov. ; 

7. &pxov with ACP; Text. Rec. adds cal Bdére with NB, (kal 


ie) and Latt.; B, and several MSS. of Vg. omit «ai eldov, and 
Primas. cal idov, in v. 8. 


8. yKodov0a per’ aitod. Origen quotes this as if he read 6 ddvaros, 
kai 0 GOns dxodouder adrors. 


€569y adrots. B, &c. read é6. air. 
tno tav Onp. A reads 7d réraprov rév Onplov. 


9. Tav éopaypévov. Clem. reads weuaprupyxérwv; Hipp. ray me- 
medexcouevev, as xx. 4, NP 1 read rév dvOpmrwv ray écd. 


Sid tov Adyov Tod Geod, Kal Sid Try papr. fv etx. Hipp. reads dud rd 
dvoua Inood ; Cyp. Primas. propter verbum Dei et martyrium suum. 


10. ekpatav pov peyddy, Aéyovres. Hipp. reads xal éBdnoav Kal 


eimov mpos Tov Oedy. 


11. €860y adtois &xdorw orodAr Aevkr}. Hipp. reads é550ncav abrots 
grohal Aevkal, and so Vg.; Primas. datae sunt eis singulis stolae albae 


(omitting the rest of the verse which Cyp. recognises); B, omits 
éxdoTw. 


dvataicwvrat. Hipp. reads mepimetywow. 
TAnpscwcw. Hipp. adds riy papr. airev; AC read rAnpwOdouw. 
kal of dSeAgol aitav. Hipp. omits these words. 


12. kal cacpds with NB,CP 1 and early Vg.*; Text. Rec. reads 
kal lod cecuds with A and late Vg. 


péyas éyévero with NB,CP ; A reads éyéveTo péyas. 
eyévero péAas with ACP; Tisch. reads uédas éyévero with NB,. 
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6Ayn. Text. Rec. omits with P 1. 

13. tov odpavov. Primas. omits; A reads rod deod. 

Boaddve. Tisch. reads B4\Xovoa with X and many cursives, 

14. vycos. N reads Bours. 

éxuvyOnoav. N* reads éxivyoay; A dmexelyynoar. 

15. Kal ot xtAlapxot, Kal of wAovoror, Kal of icxupol. Cop. omits 
kal of xtapxor; A omits the first cal; 1 36 read xal of mAovoror Kal 
oi xN.; 1 36 aeth. omit cal of icxupot. 


17. avrav with NC syr. vg. Text. Rec. Lach. Weiss. read airoi 
with AB,P. 


Tue OPENING OF THE SEVEN SEALS, 


Cu. VI. 1, 2. Tue Fist Sat. 


1. play é& trav errd odpaySav. It is noteworthy that in this 
first Vision we have ‘‘one,”’ not ‘‘the first,” as in the Visions of the 
‘“‘Trumpets” and “Vials.” yla,in the New Testament, does stand 
for the first day of the week with and without the article, and with 
the article in ix. 12 it certainly seems to stand for the first Woe. 

évés ék tHv Texodpwy. Presumably the Lion, as the other voices 
are described as those of the second, third, and fourth. But the 
voice like thunder, cf. x. 3, does not refer to the lion’s roaring: no 
doubt the other three voices were as loud. 

as wv Bpovtys. These words have no precise construction ; it 
is to be supposed that the first term of the comparison is left to be 
imagined from \éyorTos. 

%pxov. See critical note. xal iée is almost certainly spurious and 
is not even a correct gloss. If the Seer needed to be bidden draw 
nigh (which he does not) the word would probably be defpo as in 
xvii. 1, xxi. 9, and certainly he would only be bidden once. It would 
be less impossible to suppose, comparing xxii. 17, 20, that the 
cry is addressed to the Lord Jesus. His creatures pray Him to 
come—and behold, instead of His coming immediately, there come 
those terrible precursors of His, so increasingly unlike Him. If so, 
why is He not named as in xxii. 20, though not in 17? Moreover 
the scene is in Heaven, where He is visibly present, and the seals 
have to be opened one by one. The whole meaning of the phrase 
is that each of the living creatures by turns summons one of the 
four Horsemen. 


2. i80d taos \evKds. The image of these four horses is certainly 
suggested by the vision of four chariots (with perhaps four horses in 
each, and so related to this exactly as Ezekiel’s vision of the living 
creatures to that in ch, iv.) in Zech. vi. 1—8; cf. ibid. i. 8. But 
that passage throws little light on this: it is in fact the obscurer 
of the two, Here, the colours of the four horses plainly symbolise 
triumph, slaughter, mourning, and death; we are told expressly who 
the fourth Rider is: and hardly anyone doubts that the second and 
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third represent War and Scarcity respectively. But about the first 
there is controversy. His white horse and golden crown resemble 
His Who appears in xix. 11, Whose Name is called the Word of 
God: and hence many think that this Rider is Christ, or at least 
the representative of Christ’s Kingdom. But is it possible that when 
He has come, the plagues that follow should come after Him? or 
why should the living creatures continue to cry to Him to come, 
if He be come already? It would be more credible, that the first 
Rider is a false Christ, just as Matt. xxiv. 5 precedes vv. 6,7. But 
on the whole it seems more reasonable to suppose that all four 
Riders symbolise the woes before Christ’s coming foretold in the two 
latter verses: and that the first is the spirit of Conquest:—the de- 
scription is like that in ch. xix., because there Christ is described as 
a Conqueror, and here we have a Conqueror who is nothing more. 
Then what is the difference between the first and the second Rider? 
Conquest is necessarily painful—it may be unjust and cruel, but 
it may be beneficent even to the conquered: at least it is not neces- 
sarily demoralising to the conquerors, as war becomes when it sinks 
from conquest into mere mutual slaughter. This Rider has a bow, 
that a sword, which may mean more than a contrast between the 
national weapons of the East and the West: the first is prepared to 
fight, and slay if necessary, but he will do so without passion or 
cruelty—just as it is commonly observed, that fire-arms have tended 
to make war less brutal, by removing the soldiers from the excitement 
of a personal struggle. 


¢xwv is a predicate, though \evxés is an epithet. 


€60yn avté. Here, as in ver. 4, we may ask, does the Rider re- 
ceive the gift for the first time after his appearance to the Seer? 
This is not necessary here or in Dan. vii. 4, 6, 14, 27, which no doubt 
suggested the phrase: it is safer to say that the gift is an event 
of the Vision than that the Seer actually sees it given; in Dan. vii. 
4 this would be impossible. Any way, the crown, see on ii. 10, iii. 
11, is rather an earnest of future dominion than a guerdon of past 
achievements. 


eEn\Oev. If this stood alone we should suppose that the Rider 
departed out of the field of vision—perhaps out of Heaven—to carry 
his conquests over the earth. Most commentators assume that 
ééj\0ev changes its sense with its place: if not, both Riders come 
forth from a secret place behind the Throne. 


vukdv, Kal tva viKrjoy. He makes war successfully, but his pur- 
pose is the securing the victory, not the excitement of battle and 
carnage. 


3, 4. Tur Szeconp Srat. 
4. ¢860n avr: sce crit. note and on ii. 7. 


_ Tv epyvyv. This may mean merely “peace in general,” “peace 
in the abstract,” but may also stand for “the peace” which the con- 
quests of the previous Rider have left as their fruit, 
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tva dAArAous ohatovorv. This is the first instance of the future 
with tva, which illiterate ‘‘ barbarians” would think as natural as the 
future with érws. The MSS, are never unanimous: the editors are 
by no means always unanimous, nor is it possible, on the hypothesis 
that the writer conforms fitfully to the common construction, ever to 
be quite sure whether the MSS. which represent the “regular” or the 
“irregular” construction are right. No MS. has the “irregular” con- 
struction in all the places where it commends itself to a majority 
of editors. Moreover most of the forms which mark the future or 
the subjunctive are liable to be confounded with one another. A 
possible theory is that in this Book wa with the future indicative 
corresponds to iva with the subjunctive in ordinary Greek, while iva 
with the subjunctive aorist (which is much commoner than the present) 
corresponds to iva with the optative. As for the sense, some under- 
stand this of civil war exclusively: and such wars have indeed most 
of the character of war as indicated under this seal. But its full 
meaning perhaps includes all wars, so far as they are aimless blood- 
shedding, not painful steps towards human progress, Here we can 
agree almost entirely with the ‘“‘continuous historical” interpreters, 
who see the fulfilment of these four seals in the reigns of the ‘‘five 
good emperors,” when Trajan carried imperial conquest to its utmost 
height; in the civil wars and mutinies during and after the age of the 
Severi; in the famines that followed; and in the general distress that 
made the Barbarian conquest possible. Only we need not regard 
their meaning as exhausted in the fifth century (much less in the 
third). We may see e.g. the contrast of the two first seals in the 
Crusades compared with the religious wars of the Reformation: in 
the conquests of the French Republic and Empire, compared with the 
Red and the White Terror, and the mutual crimes of the Holy Alliance 
and the Carbonari: even in our own country, in a comparison of the 
reigns of Edward III. and Henry V. with those of their respective 
successors, or of Elizabeth’s with Charles I.’s: while again the civil 
war of the latter was noble and fruitful compared with the Dutch war 
of his son. 

5, 6. Tae Tuinp SEA. 


5. tvyév. What follows proves that scarcity rather than op- 
pression is symbolised. The sense is, that mankind shall be placed 
on limited rations of bread, like the people in a besieged city; as 
in Levit. xxvi. 26; Ezek. iv. 16. 


6. dwvrv. One of the many voices heard throughout this book 
without anyone being defined as the speaker. 
oivié olrov. The object of the voice is rather to define the 
extent of the scarcity than, as some say, to mitigate it. It is notice- 
able that here as in 2 Kings vii. 18 there is a simple ratio between the 
price of wheat and that of barley, which is probably due to the faet 
that they were constantly bartered for each other without the inter- 
vention of money. ‘The proportion varied in different famines. 
Joshua the Stylite says that in a famine at Edessa 500 a.v. 4 modii 
of wheat were sold for a dinar, and six modii of barley for the same. 
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So too Barhebraeus says that in a famine in Bagdad A.H. 873 (+983 
A.D.) wheat was exactly double the price of barley (as in Samaria), a 
cor of wheat sold for 4080 zuzas and a cor of barley for 2040 zuzas. 
A quart (or somewhat less) of corn is to be bought for a silver penny 
(about 83d.): the former was the estimated ration for an able-bodied 
man’s daily fare, the latter the daily pay of a soldier, apparently a 
liberal daily pay (see Matt. xx. 2) for a labourer. So there is not such 
a famine that the poor must starve, and the rich “give their pleasant 
things for meat to relieve the soul”: the working man can, if he 
pleases, earn the ordinary necessaries of life for himself: he may 
even procure a bare comfortless subsistence (for barley, an ordinary 
article of human food down to the time of the kings of Israel, was 
now considered as fodder for cattle) for a family, if not too numerous. 
Meanwhile, nothing is said about the fish and vegetables, which the 
plain-living man of the Mediterranean ate with his bread, as the 
plain-living Englishman eats bacon or cheese: but the comparatively 
superfluous luxuries of wine and oil are earefully protected. In 
short, we have a picture of ‘bad times,” when no one need be 
absolutely without bare necessaries, and those who can afford it 
need not go without luxuries, All that we know of the age of the 
decline of the Roman Empire points to this prophecy having been 
eminently fulfilled then; but we need not go so far for fulfilments 
of it any more than of the two former: indeed this is much nearer 
- ee than the Grand Army and the barricades, or Waterloo and 
eterloo, 


7, 8. Tue Fourrn Szan. 


7. JKovra hwviv. The slight variation of phrase serves to mark 
the fourth rider off, as partly distinct in character from the rest. 
They have brought an increasing series of scourges to the earth: his 
work is utter and unmitigated woe, combining the worst features of 
theirs. 


8. xAwpds. ‘Livid,” lit. ‘‘green,” as in viii. 7, but used constantly 
of the paleness of the human face when terror-struck, or dead or 
dying. The colour is certainly symbolical, and it is not certain 
whether it here expresses a possible colour for a real horse: it seems 
not very appropriate for the “ grisled” of Zech. vi. 3. 

étdvw avrod. For the previous riders the phrase is éx’ airév; 
Alford remarks upon the contrast and proposes the rendering “atop 
of him,” perhaps taking it to suggest that the spectre (or skeleton 


or demon?) did not ride astride and manage his horse, but simply 
sat clumsily on his back. 


Svopa, att 6 Odvaros. Practically a Hebraism for kéxdnrat 6 Odva- 
tos, which gives rather more emphasis to:the name, while maintaining 
the symmetry by leaving 6 xa@juevos in the nominative. 

© ans. Personified as a demon, as in xx. 18, 14. He follows 
Death, to devour those slain by him, 

7) tétaptov Tijs ys. Are we to suppose that a fourth part of 
the earth is a prey to each of the four riders? that the three first 
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decimate or afflict their subjects and the last exterminates his? or 
that sword, famine, and pestilence, cut off the fourth part of men and 
deliver them to Hades? It would agree with this that a third part is 
smitten by the plagues of the first four trumpets and of the sixth. The 
difficulty of this view is that, though @dvaros in the next clause clearly 
stands for pestilence as in Ezek. xiv. 21 (LXX.), we cannot limit it 
so here: the Rider on the Pale Horse is sovereign over all four modes 
of death, though perhaps pestilence is most closely connected with 
his nature. 

év popdala Kal év Aa Kal év Oavdto Kal dao tov Onplov ris yis. 
God's fe tone sore edeeonenta, 2? Ezek. xiv. 21, retine | beaeks Cr ihe 
earth,” which have not been hinted at before, are no doubt suggested 
by the parallel: there is no reason to vary the preposition in English, 
but in Greek the instrumental Hellenistic é» would be ambiguous 
p the fourth clause, as éy rots @npios might mean “among the 

easts.”’ ; 


9—11. Tuer Firra Seat. 


9. This series of seven visions, like the other groups of seven 
throughout the book, is divided into two parts. We have seen (ii. 7, 
29) that the messages to the seven Churches were divided into a 
group of three and one of four: here the first four seals are marked 
off from the last three, and similarly the four trumpets of chap. viii. 
from the three that follow in chaps. ix.—xi.: perhaps also, though 
less clearly, the vials of chap. xvi. 


trokatw Tod Buovacrypfov. The altar, first mentioned here, was 
part of the arrangements of the heavenly Temple: see on iy. 6. 
Are we to understand that its position was that of the golden altar 
within the Holy Place (Ex. xxx. 1 sqq.)? is it in itself an altar of 
incense or of burnt offering? In viii. 3 sqq. we find incense offered 
at a heavenly golden altar, and it is not distinguished from this: 
yet it may be thought that the image here is more suitable to the 
altar of sacrifice. For at the foot of it the blood of the victims was 
poured out (Ex. xxix. 12), and the blood, we are told repeatedly, 
is the life: then is it not meant that the lives or souls (the words 
are interchangeable, as Matt. xvi. 25 sqq.) of the martyrs are poured 
out at the foot of the heavenly altar, when they sacrifice their 
lives to God? Probably it is meant: but we are not to assume 
without evidence that the altar here is different from that in chap. 
viii. Admitting that the Israelite tabernacle and Temple were copies 
of a really subsisting heavenly archetype, it is not certain that they 
were exact copies in all respects: they might have to be modified 
to suit material conditions. Just as it was impossible to have a 
real sea (see on iv. 6) in front of the earthly temple, so it may have 
been necessary to have on earth an inner and an outer Sanctuary, 
an altar before each, whereon to present the symbols of those things 
which in heaven are offered on one. This altar, like the golden altar 
of chap. viii., is évwmiov tod Opdvov: the ‘‘sea” in the court of the 
earthly temple is doubtless copied from the “sea” in heaven; but 
the Temple proper does not seem yet to enter the vision; the Throne 
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is set in the court and ‘‘the train” fills it—and the gaze of the 
Seer, 


tas buxds. The souls. There is undoubtedly adistinction through- 
out the N.T. between the words for ‘‘soul,” the mere principle of 
natural life, and “spirit,” the immortal and heavenly part of man: see 
especially 1 Cor. xv. 44 sqq. Yet it is probably an overstatement 
of this distinction to say that these are mere lost lives, crying to 
God for vengeance like Abel’s blood (Gen. iv. 10), but different from 
the immortal souls, which have all their wants satisfied, and desire 
the salvation, not the punishment, of their murderers. They are 
the ‘‘lives” of the slain: their being under the altar is well illus- 
trated by the ceremonial outpouring of the blood, and their cry for 
vengeance by that of the blood of Abel, but what follows in the 
next verse is surely addressed to the inmost souls of the saints, not 
to impersonal abstract “lives.” 


tov éodaypévwv. As the four former seals correspond to Matt. 
xxiv. 6—8, so this to ibid. 9. In Enoch xl. 5, a voice (that of “him 
who presides over every suffering and every wound of the sons of 
men, the holy Raphael,” ib. 9) is heard ‘‘blessing the elect One, and 
the elect who are crucified on account of the Lord of spirits.” There 
is a passage more like this in sense in the same book, xlvii. 2, 
“In that day shall the holy ones assemble who dwell above the 
heavens, and with united voice petition, supplicate, praise, laud, 
and bless the name of the Lord of spirits, on account of the blood 
of the righteous which has been shed, that the prayer of the righteous 
may not be intermitted before the Lord of spirits; that for them He 
would execute judgement, and that His patience may not endure for 
ever.” 


Sud tov Adyov Tod Oeod, Kal Sid Tiv paptuplav. i. 9, xx. 4. 


qv elxov. Cf. xii. 17, fin. where the word rendered “held” here 
in A.V. is more simply translated “have.” Some argue from the 
name of Jesus not being used here, as in the three places referred 
to, for describing their testimony, that these are Old Testament 
martyrs, like those in Heb. xi. ad fin. But surely their blood was 
very amply avenged, and very speedily: of the three great perse- 
cutors, Jezebel and Antiochus perished miserably, and Manasseh 
suffered equal misery, though he repented in time to receive some 
alleviation of it. We have, however, a Jewish parallel to the thought 
of this passage in Enoch xxii. 5 sqq., where Enoch hears in heaven 
ae accusing cry of the spirit (rve04a—not, as in Genesis, the blood) 
of Abel. 


10. tws mote. Ps. xciv. (xciii. LXX.) 3 dws wbre dwaprwdol Kipre, 
tws TbTe dpaprwrol KavxXAcovTaAL ; 


6 8eordrys. Not the ordinary word of reverence applied to God, 
but one meaning (as we say) “Jord and master.” It is used of God 
in Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24, and of Christ in Jude 4 (according to 
the right reading and probable translation); 2 Pet. ii. 1. Perhaps, 
as the usual word “Lord” in the N.T. and other Hellenistic writings 
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stands for the Name Jehovah, so this is used where the sense ‘‘Lord” 
is really meant, i.e. it answers to the name Adonai, which the Jews 
pronounced instead of the Unutterable Name, and which Symeon 
and the Apostolic Church no doubt used in their thanksgivings. 
The use of the word after the Incarnation, and especially after the 
Ascension, shews that it is no argument for these Martyrs being only 
Jews—as though it proved a servile rather than filial spirit, as some 
have imagined: at most, it only proves Jewish habits of expression, 
and it needs no proof that such prevail throughout this Book. 


od kpivas Kal &SuKeis. It has been argued again from this, that 
the temper of the Martyrs’ souls is less than Christian. But however 
right it may be to contrast 2 Chr. xxiv. 22 with Acts vii. 60, no one 
can surely imagine that the spirit of this passage is a selfish desire 
for personal vengeance. As we meet with the germ of the thought 
in Ps. xciv. 3, so we have a developement of it, substantially identical 
with this, from the mouth of Christ Himself, Luke xviii. 2—8. Faith 
looks on evil with a hatred like God’s own—shares God’s will that 
it shall not triumph and trusts in God that it will not: but without 
sharing the depth of God’s counsels, Who knows best how and when 
to overthrow it. Therefore the Church on earth (the probable mean- 
ing of the Widow) and the Saints in heaven cry alike to God to 
execute His own purpose, and bring the reign of evil to an end—and 
He does not yet, but He surely will. 


11. 260 avrots Exdorr@ oToAr devkq. The singular orody and 
the emphatic though irregular apposition abrots éxdorw bring out 
more fully than the old text, that the white robe is an individual, 
not a common blessing. It serves to mark them both as innocent 
and as conquerors: what it is is better felt than said. We see that 
the “souls” appeared in some visible form, like enough to bodies to 
wear garments: one of the considerations against regarding them 
as abstractions, not personal beings. There can hardly be any doubt 
that this verse (cf. iii. 4, 5) represents a portion of the reward given 
by God to His Saints, and if so, evidently such a portion of their 
reward as they receive in the interval before the Judgement. In 
Ascensio Isaiae ix. 7—18 there is a close and curious parallel. Isaiah 
in the seventh heaven sees all the righteous from the days of Adam, 
holy Abel and all the righteous, Enoch and all his company already 
stripped of the garment of flesh and arrayed in the garment of 
heaven (plainly the spiritual body). These see their thrones but do 
not sit on them, and their crowns but do not wear them. The 
angel tells Isaiah they have to wait for the Incarnation and Ascen- 
sion, when the Lord will bring many other righteous with Him who 
have not received their garments yet; then these too shall receive 
garments, crowns, and thrones. But whether all the elect are in 
the same position as the Martyrs, or whether we have here described 
a special privilege granted to them only, is more doubtful; the preva- 
lent belief of Christendom has been, that Martyrs and the like more 
excellent Saints have, in this intermediate state, a privilege above 
all the other justified ones. 
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éppé0n avrots. From the nature of the case, their cry and the 
answer to it had to be heard by St John successively. But doubtless 
in fact they are contemporaneous: the Saints at once share God’s 
desire for the triumph of righteousness over sin, and rest in God’s 
assurance that it is for good reason that triumph is delayed. 


tva dvamratcwvrar. Almost as if they were bidden to “turn again 
to their rest” Ps. cxvi. 7. They were at rest already when God’s 
judgements came abroad; then they cry out to Him to finish His 
work and cut it short in righteousness. This rest, if like the rest 
of the dead who die in the Lord xiv. 13, is more than the mere 
rest of the grave (Job iii. 17—19) and certainly does not imply 
that they are to be unconscious or as it were asleep. 


tre xpdvov pixpov. Yet to Stephen and his companions it is not 
less than 1850 years: and though the Old Testament Martyrs be not 
exclusively meant, they are no doubt included. But notice that it 
is contemplated that there will be an interval between the Martyrs 
of the Primitive Church and those of the last days. 


mypdcwcw. If the reading be right, we must supply after ‘should 
have fulfilled” ‘their course’ (Acts xiii. 25), or ‘their work,’ or ‘ their 
number,’ as St Hippolytus quotes this passage in the fourth book of 
his commentary on Daniel. 


Kal of odvBovdor atrav Kal of dSe\hol aitav. It would be possible 
to construe the words ‘both their fellowservants and their brethren,” 
as though two classes were spoken of. In xix, 10, xxii. 9, where 
we get the same words coupled, though in another construction, it 
may be thought that St John is called a brother of Martyrs and 
Prophets in a special sense. It would therefore be possible to dis- 
tinguish the two classes, “their fellowservants (viz. all their true 
fellow-believers), and their brethren which should be killed ag they 
were.” But it is much simpler to translate as the A.V., making both 
nouns antecedents to the clause that follows. 


#s kal airot is a shade more emphatic than ds avrol would have 
been. Both terms in the comparison are to correspond exactly. The 
Martyrs of the last days are to be like those of the first, Martyrs 
in the strictest sense—Christians slain because they hold the Christian 
faith, and will not renounce it. Such Martyrs there have been, no 
doubt, in the interval between the great ages of persecution under 
the Roman emperors and under Antichrist, e.g. in the Mohammedan 
conquests, in the age of the conversion of central Europe, in Japan 
in the seventeenth century, and in Madagascar, China, New Zealand, 
and Zululand in our own time. It is likely enough also that martyrs 
to charity—men like St Telemachus and St Philip of Moscow, Abp 
Atfré and Bp Patteson—have their portion with the perfect martyrs 
to faith: in some cases, as in the last, it is hard to draw a line 
between the two: any way, those who suffer for righteousness sake 
suffer for Christ, as St Anselm said when Lanfranc wished to deny 
the honours of a martyr to St Alphege. But to suffer for conscience 
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sake, however noble, is not necessarily quite the same thing: and 
it is hardly right to claim the name of martyr for the victims— 
certainly not for the victims on one side only—in the fratricidal con- 
tests of Christians. ‘The Lord knoweth them that are His”; He 
knows whether Becket or Huss, More or Latimer, Charles I. or 
Margaret Wilson, had most of the Martyr’s spirit: we had better 
not anticipate His judgement whether any or all of them are worthy 
of the Martyr’s white robe. 


12—17. Tur Srxra Seat. 


12. ceopos péyas. Earthquakes follow wars and famines, in Matt. 
xxiv. 7, as the earlier signs of the approach of Christ’s Coming. But 
here it is coupled with the darkening of the sun and fall of the stars 
which, ibid. 29, precede His Coming immediately: whence Alford 
says, that here it is more than the earth that quakes—that it is a 
fulfilment of Hag. ii. 6, 7, cf. Heb. xii. 26 sqq. 


peas ws odkKos. Is. 1. 3 évdvow rdv obpavdy oxéros Kal ds c&KKov 
Ojow TO wepiBdracoy adtod. 

4 cehjvy Gdn éyévero. The moon wholly became, or, perhaps the 
whole [i.e. full] moon became. 


@s aipa. From Joel ii, 31 6 Fdu0s petactpapnoetar els oxdtos Kab 
n oeAqvy eis aiua, The image, no doubt, is suggested by the pheno- 
mena of natural total eclipses, when the sun disappears entirely, 
but the moon, though ceasing to be luminous, does not in general 
become invisible, but assumes a dull reddish colour, Perhaps the 
‘‘blood and fire and pillars of smoke” of the preceding verse of 
Joel stand in similar relations to the natural phenomena of the aurora 
borealis. We are told of “signs in the Heaven” before the fall of 
Jerusalem which, if natural, must be assigned to this last cause, 
and in any case may be regarded as partial fulfilments of these 
prophecies, and types of their final fulfilment. See Jos. B. J. v1, 
Veo; Lac: “Hist: vx 1, 


13. ot dorépes Tod otpavod. Here we return to the Prophecy of 
the Mount of Olives, Matt. xxiv. 29. 

@s cvKy. It is curious that a “parable of the fig-tree”’ follows in 
Matt. xxiv. 32, immediately after the ‘fall of the stars.” But this 
image is taken, not from our Lord’s prophecy l.c., but from Is. 
xxxiv. 4 (the Hebrew, not LXX.). The éduvOos “untimely fig” 
(whence Bethphage) is the fig which, having formed too late to 
ripen in the autumn, hangs through the winter, but almost always 
drops off before the sap begins to rise in spring, so as not to come 
to maturity. See Comm, on Matt, xxi. 19 and parallels. 


14. dmexwploby. A.V. departed, i.e. parted asunder. The verb 
depart was so used (only in a transitive sense) in the Marriage Service 
until the last revision of the Prayer Book, ‘till death us depart,” 
ie. ‘till death part us.”’ Here we still have a reference to Is: xxxiv. 4. 
The word for ‘‘scroll” is the same as that rendered “book” in 
c. V. &. 
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mwav dpos kal yyoos. Cf. xvi. 20. There the convulsion is greater 
than here: and even there it does not imply quite so much as xx, 11— 
a fact to be remembered in the interpretation of this passage. 


15. xAlapxor. The word means lit. ‘captains of thousands,” 
and was in St John’s time the recognised equivalent (as e.g. Acts 
xxi, 31, &c.) for the tribunus of the Roman army. Probably St 
John is thinking of Is. iii. 2, 3. 

els ta omrjAaa. Is, ii. 19, 21. 

16. Kal Aéyouow. The present after éxpupyay suggests that éxpupay 
like cal éreAéo On x. 7 is an Hebraistic equivalent to the future. 

tots opecwv. Hos. x. 8: adopted by our Lord, Luke xxiii. 30. 
In that passage, it is entirely natural to understand Him to refer 
to the destruction of Jerusalem only: and therefore, though we are 
not meant to suppose that everything revealed further on in the 
Book comes between the Sixth Seal and the End, it does not seem 
necessary to understand this vision as implying that the Last Judge- 
ment is immediately to come. A judgement of the Lord has now 
been prepared for, by all the signs that He foretold of it: His 
disciples, no doubt, will ‘‘look up and lift up their heads,” while 
the world which does not “love His appearing” is terrified. And 
we see in the next chapter that the faith of those is not unrewarded: 
but the dread of these is not immediately realised. In fact, the 
last ‘Day of the Lord” will come ‘when they shall say, ‘Peace and 
safety’” (1 Thess. v. 3)—not therefore, apparently, preceded by 
terrors like those among the ungodly, but rather by an unbelief 
(not so uncommon now) that has outlived such alarms, and asks, 
‘‘Where is the promise of His Coming? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation.” 

dd mpocsrov tod Kadnpévov. All judgement is committed to 
the Son, John v. 22, but this does not exclude the special presence 
and Revelation of the Father in the final manifestation of the 
Divine Righteousness. See Matt. xvi. 27 and parallels, which are 
to be taken into account in the interpretation of Tit. ii. 13, and of 
chap. xxii. in this Book. 

Grd Tis dpyis Tod dpvlov. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the paradoxical character of the words and their deep significance. 
The phrase is unique; if avro# be read in the next verse it cannot 
refer, as it would in ordinary Greek, to rod dpyiov. The great day 
of His wrath is something familiar and known. 


17. 7AGev 7 tpépa 4 peydAn. So the world has thought in every 
great social convulsion, since they have learnt so far to believe the 
Gospel, as to confess that such a day is coming, The thought has 
led men to repentance or to despair, as they were worthy of one 
or other: but, since the world has so often thought wrongly that 
the Day has come, it does not follow that, when this Book tells us 
can the world thinks it has come, we must suppose the world to be 
right. 


tls Sivarat oraOjvar; Cf. Mal. iii, 2. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


1. él tijs yas, pire éml tis Saddoons, pire éml wav Sév8pov with 
NPI. A reads aire éml Oaddoons mijre él dévdpcv; Naber proposes to 
read pare ér. Oar. ware él dvtdpov, which would be plausible but for 
the fact that dvvdpos (Job xxx. 3, Is. xxxv. 7, xli. 19, Matt. xii. 43) 
means not ‘dry land’ but ‘wilderness’: hence if dévdpou be a corrup- 
tion of dyvépov, the latter must be a gloss on éypas due to a conflation 
older than all versions of él Oan....émt Enpas (cf. Matt. xxii. 15) and 
él THs yis...émt THs Oad.; Lach. and Treg. and Weiss. read ét re 
with B,C against the general style of this Book. 

5. S8eSexa xudiddes eohpayiopévor. The uncials repeat éogp. at 
the beginning and end. Primas. only has it at the beginning, aeth. 
only at end; 1 in the first three places and the last; Text. Rec. 
everywhere with Vg. and arm. 

T45. NS omits this tribe; several cursives seem to have turned 
it into Ady. 1 has 6a6 (=Aavelé). 

6. Mavacoy. If written Mav. this might bea corruption of Adv. 
Origen remarks on the omission of Dan; so the Coptic version, which 
has Dan instead of Manasse, cannot have preserved a continuous 
tradition. 

7. Zvpedv. WN omits this tribe, cf. Deut. xxxiii. 6, 7. 

9. KaliSov. A and Latins omit these words; C omits ldov. 

dxAos wots. A and Latins read 6xAov rodty; Methodius reads cal 
eldov amd maons yAwTTns Kal duds Kal mavrds eOvovs mAHGos odd, 6 
apiOujoa abrd ovdels HOWvaTo. 

éotates with NAP; éordras B,, éordrwv C. 

tmeptBeBAnpevovs. Text. Rec. reads mepiBeBrAnuévor with NP 1 and 
Latins. 

dotvixes. Tisch. reads dolyikas with N*B,. 

10. 1 Gem ypav. A reads rod cod quar. 

to dpvlw. N° reads rod dpvlov; 7@ Kabnuery is omitted by N*; 1 
has 7@ xa0. él r. Op. Oeq jucv. Were the two oldest readings rod 
Ocod Huy Kal Tod dpviov, and T@ kad. éml TG Opbvy Kal TG dpvlw? 

14. Kvpté pov. Text. Rec. omits ov with A 1. 

érdvvay tds orodds aitav kal éhevkavay airds. Primas. omits 
ér)uvay (stolas suas candidas fecerunt); B, omits avras. 


17. toys. Text. Rec. fwoas with 1. 


The two Visions in this Chapter, 1—8, 9—17, each introduced by 
the same phrase ‘After this,” seem to belong (the former perhaps 
does belong) to the interval between the openings of the Sixth Seal 
and the Seventh, and so to extend this interval very considerably 
beyond the others. Both are really episodical. 
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Cu, VII. 1—3. : 
Tux Vision oF THE Four ANGELS oF THE Four WINDS. 


1. téscapas dyyédous. Presumably the Angels of the four winds, 
as we have other elemental Angels in xiv. 18, xvi. 5. Cf. Ps. civ. 
(cili.) 4, 6 rody rods ayyédous abrod mvevpara. 

éml tas técoapas yevias THs yqs. Probably the four cardinal 
points, the extreme north, south, east, and west of it. It is hardly 
likely that the “four winds of the earth” should be conceived as 
NE., SW., SE., and NW.: in the climate of the Levant, there would 
not be‘as much physical truth in such a classification as in our own, 
and the usage of nomenclature, in Greek and still more in Hebrew, 
proves that the four winds are N., E.,8., W. We therefore cannot 
argue from the ‘four corners” that St John conceives the earth 
is a rectangle—for it would be most unnatural to conceive it as set 
corner-wise: in Jer. xlix. 36 the four winds blow from the four gpa 
of heaven. But it appears that the machinery, so to speak, 
throughout the vision does imply that the earth is conceived as 
a plane. St John is in Heaven, and is able to look down (or even 
to go down) to the earth, which he sees spread beneath him like a 
map, from Euphrates to Rome and very likely further. We have 
somewhat similar language in Enoch xviii. 2, 3, cal tov NOov idov 
TIS ywvias THS yys* iov Tovs Tecodpous dveuous THY yay BacTdgovras Kal 
TO oTepéwua Tod ovpavod. But St John does not, like Pseudo-Enoch, 
put forward his imagery as absolute physical truth. 


tva pa] mvéy dvenos. Hvery one will remember Keble’s beautiful 
illustration of this image, by the natural phenomenon of the ‘All 
Saints’ Summer.” But the next v. shews that it is by the Angels’ 
action that the winds blow, as well as that they are restrained from 
blowing: we are not to conceive the winds (as in Od. x., Aen. 1.) as 
wild expansive forces, that will blow if not mechanically confined. 


2. dvaBatvoyra. Probably the Heaven from which St John looks 
down on the earth formed a vault over it, or at least rested on walls 
surrounding the earth; cf. Enoch xviii. 5, tov mépata tis yys 7d 
oTnprypya Tod ovpavyod, This Angel, then, mounted up the eastern side 
of this vault or circling wall (probably flying up, just outside it), till 
he was high enough to see and to be heard by all the four Angels, 
even the one on the extreme western side of the earth. 


txovta odpayiso. Perhaps this marks this Angel as one specially 
favoured and trusted: see Gen. xli. 42; Esth. iii. 10, viii. 2. But 
there seems no good reason for the notion, popular in modern times, 
that this Angel, or any other, is to be taken as representative of 
Christ. He appears, when He does appear, either in His own person, 
or under a symbol that is obviously symbolic: it would be out of 
harmony with the scope of this Book, and indeed with New Tes- 
tament theology generally, to obscure the distinction between Him 
and created Angels. The words ‘‘our God” in the next v. mark 
this Angel as a fellow-servant both of the other four, and of the 
elect on earth. It is far better to illustrate this vision by Matt. 
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xxiv. 31, as we have seen the earlier images of that chapter reproduced 
under the former seals. This Angel’s office, however, is the marking, 
not the gathering of the elect; he represents and effectuates God’s 
love in its individual, not in its comprehensive aspect. 

ots €660y airots. Cf. iii. 8. 

aducnjoar, by loosing the four winds—for something far beyond 
common storms. No parallel is yet known to this sign of the end: 
en ae Tribulation” certainly begins when the four winds are 
oosed. 


3. axpt oppaylowpey. The object of the sealing is twofold: (1) 
to mark them as God’s own, beyond the risk of loss; we may almost 
certainly infer, from this chapter compared with xiv. 1, that the 
inscription of the seal is the Name of God and of the Lamb; and 
(2) to mark them as to be saved from the judgements that the other 
angels are to execute upon the world. Hence we are to compare 
this sealing, on the one hand with the mark (a less careful and 
indelible one than here—a cross marked with ink, not a name 
stamped with a seal) set on the protesting remnant in Ezek, ix. 4, 6 
(R.V.): on the other hand, with 2 Tim, ii. 19; Eph. i. 13, iv. 30. 
It is scarcely likely indeed that St John refers consciously to these 
passages in St Paul, but it is likely that the image of the seal was 
the common property of the Apostolic Church; % odpayis was 
certainly an early name for Baptism, e.g. Hermas Sim. ix. 16 4 
odpayls obv 7d tdwp éorly, and passim; later it was applied especially 
to that part of the rite, which, when detached from Baptism, was 
known in the West as Confirmation. 


4—8s, Tue Seauina or tHe 144,000. 


4, ékarTov TeroepdKovTa Téroapes xUAudSes. As there are twelve 
tribes, so in each tribe there are to be twelve thousands: possibly with 
a reminiscence of the primitive political and military organisation, 
when a “thousand” was a recognised subdivision of a tribe. See 
Judges vi. 15; Mic. v. 2. Any way, we are probably to understand 
that each portion of Israel is a miniature likeness of the whole. 

& mdons pvdjjs vidv “Ioparjd. It is one of the most controverted 
of the minor questions of interpretation of this Book, whether Israel 
is here to be understood in the literal or the spiritual sense. This 
vision of a certain number of Israelites, and the next of an in- 
numerable multitude of all nations, are certainly correlative to each 
other: and the most obvious way of understanding them is, that 
among God’s elect there will be many faithful Israelites, and yet 
few comparatively to the number of faithful Gentiles. It certainly 
seems as if the 144,000 are to be preserved from ‘‘the great tribu- 
lation” and the great multitude converted by enduring it. Others 
however understand these 144,000, and the innumerable multitude 
of v. 9, to represent the same persons regarded in two different 
aspects. To God they are all His own people, all duly numbered 
and organised and marshalled as His army, and everyone known 
to Him by name: on the other hand, from a human point of view 
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they belong to all nations, and are too many to be counted. Lastly, 
in xiv. 1 we hear of a company of 144,000 whom (not from their 
number only) it is natural to identify with these: and it appears that 
those represent, not the whole multitude of the elect, but a group 
specially faithful and specially favoured, even among them. It seems 
worth asking, whether the true solution be not a combination of 
the first and last, whether we are to understand that Christ’s nearest 
and dearest ones still come from God’s old people, who are still 
“beloved for the fathers’ sake,” though they attain such nearness 
to Him, not by virtue of their descent, but by graces of the same 
kind as sanctify Gentile saints also. 


- 5—8. éoppayirpévor. It is a question whether there is any prin- 
ciple in the order of the names. Judah is no doubt named first, as 
the tribe of David and of the Son of David: then Reuben as the eldest 
son of Israel, while Joseph and Benjamin, the two youngest, come last. 
Gad and Asher, Simeon and Levi, Issachar and Zebulun are also 
mentioned in pairs, according to their parentage and the order of 
their births: but the pairs themselves are not grouped either in order 
of age or of the dignity of the mother. It is curious, and has never 
been really satisfactorily accounted for, that while we have Joseph 
given under that name, instead of Ephraim, we have Manasseh men- 
tioned coordinately as one of the twelve tribes: room being made 
for him, not as in many O.T. enumerations, by the omission of Levi; 
who had no part nor inheritance with his brethren, but by the omission 
of Dan, about which copyists evidently hesitated. (In Ezek. xlviii. 
3, 4 Asher, Naphtali, Manasseh, succeed each other as here.) Num. 
xiii. 11 is some sort of analogy for the name of Joseph being appro- 
priated to one of the two tribes descended from him: for the omission 
of Dan, the nearest analogy is the omission of Simeon in the blessing 
of Moses, Deut. xxxiii. The traditional view is, that Dan is omitted 
because Antichrist will come of that tribe: but the grounds for that 
opinion are very slight; it rests mainly on this omission itself, for 
no- one would naturally understand Gen. xlix. 17 as implying that 
Dan would be an evil power. Others have suggested that Dan is 
omitted because they early fell into idolatry (Jud. xviii.); but all 
Israel fell into worse idolatry, sooner or later: others again imagine 
that this tribe had been long extinct, because it is omitted in the 
enumeration of the tribes in the early chapters of Chronicles: but. 
Zebulun is also omitted there, though both tribes were powerful in 
David’s time, 1 Chr. xii. 38, 35. The case is not quite parallel 
where, in xxi. 12, 14, we have only room for the names of twelve 
tribes and twelve apostles: it will follow from Ezek, xlviii. 31—34 
that Dan is there included, and that Joseph only counts as one: and 
though either the name of St Paul or St Matthias (probably the 
former) must be omitted to keep the number of the apostles down 
to twelve, yet the omission is not pointed or express. We have no 
occasion to ask there why St Paul is omitted, while here we cannot 


help asking why Dan is; probably there is a reason, but we had 
better confess we do not know it. 
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9—17. Tue Praise ofr THE GREAT MULTITUDE OF THE 
REDEEMED. 


9. pera tatra. The “great tribulation” itself is designedly not 
shown in the vision: ‘‘of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no not the angels in heaven.” It is not too much to say that the 
description of the terrors which herald its approach taxes human 
powers to their limits; it was the most the Seer or the Church could 
receive, more would have weakened the impression. Instead of 
describing a picture of the Great Tribulation we have the pause, in 
which the inner circle of the elect is sealed for safety, and the world 
forgets its fears; and then comes a glimpse of the bliss without end. 


dv dpiOproat aitév. ili. 8. 
_ &e waytos COvous kal puddv kal Nady kal yAwoody. Cf. v. 9 n. 


éoxrares is of course in apposition to 8xNos monvs, though supported 
by documents which read éx\ov trodvv. 


ameptBeBAnpévous is in apposition to the imaginary éx\ov which 
might have been dependent on eldov: 80 is polnkas, if we take the 
accusative with Tischendorf. 


orodds AevKas. Cf. ili. 5, vi. 11. 


gotvixes. Opinions differ as to the meaning of this image, whether 
we are to compare the Pagan use of the palm-branch as a symbol 
of victory, given e.g. to winners at the public games; or the Israelite 
custom of bearing branches of palm, as of other sacred trees, at 
the Feast of Tabernacles: see Lev. xxiii. 40, and cf. St John xii. 13. 
The palm-branch occurs frequently on the coins of the Herods; and 
the palm-tree on the Roman coins commemorating JUDAEA CAPTA 
(Madden’s Jewish Coinage): and although Jewish rather than Gentile 
imagery is to be expected in this book, the former view. seems on 
the whole more reasonable, as it gives a more obvious and a more 
appropriate meaning to the symbol. 

10. 1 carnpta. The word “salvation” has the article, so that 
perhaps the sense is, ‘‘The glory of our salvation belongs to Him.” 
If not, we must remember that ‘‘salvation” is in the Bible a positive 
conception—not only being saved from some evil, but being placed in 
a state of positive blessedness: and these words will thus be a con- 
fession that such blessedness not only is of God, but belongs by 


right to God. 
12, a eddoyla Kal 4 Sdfa «7.4. The seven words of praise have 
each the article: see on chap. v. 13. 

13. dexp(y. Perhaps because his question is suggested by the 
wonder of the Seer. Cf. Matt. xi. 25; Deut. xxv. 9, in both of which 
passages it is easier to see the force of the word. 


‘ 14, dona. The perfect here is only less difficult than eédnper 
v. 7 (where see note) because it stands alone. 


a2 
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Kiupué pov. Cf. Dan. x. 16, 17; Zech. iv. 5, 13, In the latter 
place we have, as here, the heavenly interlocutor apparently assuming 
that the Seer ought to understand the vision without explanation. 


ovoldas. Cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 3. 


ot épxdpevor, ‘which come,” i.e. which are to come, cf. 7d Onplov 
70 dvaBaivoy, xi, 7. 


THs OAtpews THs peyaAns: the article is strongly emphasised. It 
probably means ‘‘the great tribulation foretold by the Lord,” St 
Matt. xxiv. 21: cf. Dan. xii. 1. For a similar use of the art. ef. 
ch. i. 7, ‘‘the clouds.” 


Xcdkavav aitds év To alwart. A paradox something like that of 
vi. 16 fin. For the image, cf. perhaps i. 5 (but see note): certainly 
xxii. 14 (true text), and probably St John 1 Ep. i. 7. Heb. ix. 14, 
which is sometimes quoted, is less closely parallel: there the image 
seems to be taken from ritual rather than physical cleansing. Tert. 
Scorp. xii. has a curious view that the washing corresponds to bap- 
tism, and the making white to martyrdom. 


15. évdmiov tod Opévov. Perhaps in a more favoured position 
than is given to all, even among Saints: as we have similar language 
about the most favoured Angels, Matt. xviii. 10; Luke i. 19. 


Aatpebovow atta. The sense would be clearer if the word were 
rendered ‘‘worship”: it does not mean that they have active work 
to do for Him, but that they do what is the appropriate service 
of His Temple, though it is to be remembered that the service of 
the earthly Temple was arranged to represent the service of the 
Palace of an invisible King: His lamps were lit, His table spread, 
and the like. 


okyvoce er abrovs. Lit. “shall tabernacle over them”: in xxi. 3 
the verb is the same, but there the construction is ber’ airav. The 
word is used in the N.T., and in Hellenistic writers generally, to 
express the dwelling of the Divine Presence in any of its mani- 
festations: see esp. St John’s Gospel, i. 14. The word oKnvh was 
the more readily used in this sense because of its assonance with 
the late Hebrew word Shéchinéh for ‘the cloud of glory shadowing 
the Mercy-seat.” Here perhaps the thought is rather of that 
manifestation of God’s Presence than of the fuller and later Presence 
in the Incarnation. 


16,17. Taken from Is. xlix. 10. We have again the solemn para- 
dox, that the Lamb is Shepherd (of course we are reminded of 
St John x., but we ought to remember Ps. xxiii. as well, and its 
many O.T. imitations, including Is. 1.c., in all of which the Shepherd 
is the Lord God of Israel), and the men are His flock—cf, Ezek. 
xxxiy. 31, xxxvi. 37, 38. 


70 dvd pérov Tod Opdvov. See on vy. 6. 


lois mhyds U8drev. _ The order of the words is very strange even 
for this Book. The slight change in the Textus Receptus enabled 
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A.V. to preserve the order of the words, which is perhaps more 
important than the construction preserved in R.V., ‘‘fountains of 
waters of life,” cf. xxii. 1. 


eadeler 6 Geds. From Is. xxv. 8. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. $rav. With AC; Text. Rec. reads 8re with all other documents. 

3. éml tod Ovovacryptov. Lachmann and Text. Rec. read én 7d 
Ovovacrypiov with AP 1; Primas. reads super altarium dei here, and 
below ad aram dei auream for éml 7d 0. 76 xpuvoody: and in v. 5 ex 
igni arae dei for éx Tod mupds Tod Ovotacryplov. The same abbreviation 
could be read deo and @vc.acryptov, which may explain the conflation 
in the Old Latin Text. 

Ovpidpara. Primas. reads supplicamenta. 

4. Qvpiapdrav traits mpoorevxais. Primas. reads supplicationum 
orationum, 

5. Bpovral kal doval kal dotpamal. With XB,. Text. Rec. reads 
gwval kal Bp. kal dor. ; A cop. syr. read Bp. Kal dor. kal puvat. 

7. 6 mparos. Text. Rec. adds dyyedos with 1 and almost all 
Latins and other Versions. 

peprypéva. With AB,. Tisch. reads mewypévoy with NP. 

Kal 76 tplroy THs yAs KaTeKdy. Text. Rec. omits with 1 cop. 

9. 16 tplrov (pr.). & adds pépos, the Latins everywhere have tertia 
pars. 

Tay KTiopdtev Tay év TY Oaddooy, tA zx. puxds. Primas. reads 
piscium, but quotes from Tye. habentium animas. Cod. flor. reads 
aniealium quae erat in mari. 

10. Kal émrecey él rd tplrov. Primas. cod. flor. omit xa) érecev. 

Kal él rds mnyds Tav VSdtwv. These words are omitted by A. 

12. iva oxoric0y...dpolws. Primas. cod. flor. read ut minus 
lucerent (cod. flor. ita ut tertia pars corum obscuraretur) et dies eandem 
partem amitteret et nox similiter, Tyce. read ut obscuraretur et 
appareret; By reads xal 7d rplrov adrijs ph pavy hepa. 

13. derod. Text. Rec. reads dyyéov with P 1 arm. 

éy pecovpavipar.. Syr. reads in medio caudae cui est sanguis, and 
at xiv. 6 in caelo cum sanguine. 

rods Karoukowras. Text. Rec. and Lachmann read rots xarouxotow 
with AP 1. 





Cu. VIII. 1 (3—6). Tur SreventH SEAL. 


If, as some suppose, the Vision of the Angel with the Golden 
Censer is rather an introduction to the Vision of the Seven Trumpets 
than the close of the Vision of the Seven Seals, it would be matter 
for regret that v. 1 is joined with this chapter rather than with the 
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preceding, as the blowing of the Seven Trumpets can hardly be re- 
garded in any case as the sign which follows the opening of the Seal, 
Supposing that the Book with Seven Seals is rightly thought to 
contain the whole secret of the Divine Providence, it is no doubt 
at this point of the Vision that the Book is read: for it has certainly 
been read in Heaven when the little book not sealed but open 
(x. 2) is sent down to the Seer on earth. Whether or no we are 
to emphasise the contrast between BiBov and .Bdaplo.or, the latter 
may very well contain all that was to be revealed through the Scer. 
And after the opening of the Sixth Seal, when terror has been carried 
to the height, everything is arranged to deepen the impression of 
suspense and awestruck hope, till the fire from the Heavenly Altar 
is cast down to earth as a sign that the earthly fulfilment of what 
has been shown in Vision in Heaven is about to begin. ) 


étav. It has been suggested that as no definite sign such as 
followed the opening of the other Seals follows the opening of the 
Seventh, the Seer was as it were uncertain of the precise moment of 
the opening and so writes &ray rather than ére. 


éyévero otyj. All the promised signs of Christ’s Coming have been 
fulfilled—everything has, apparently, been made ready for it: and 
we expect Him to come, and the world to come to an end: but the 
series of signs concludes—not with a catastrophe but—in silence, 
The same is the case, though less markedly, after the Seventh 
Trumpet in ch. xi. 15; and in fact, similar cases occur throughout 
the Book. We have the choice between three explanations of this 
phenomenon. (I.) The preceding series of. visions does describe 
the events leading up to Christ’s Coming: when they are ended, He 
does come, but His Coming itself is not described. Here, it ig 
passed over in silence, or only symbolised by the opening of the 
seventh seal: the half-hour’s silence is, as St Victorinus grandly, 
says, “initium quietis aeternae.” (II.) The previous series of visions 
describes events preparatory, indeed, ’to Christ’s Coming, but not 
leading directly up to it: the events symbolised by these visions 
have been fulfilled, but those of the rest of the Book must be fulfilled 
also, before He really comes. (III.) These visions represent, on a 
smaller scale, the preparations for Christ’s final Coming and Judge-. 
ment: but they do not wait for their fulfilment till then, but have 
their proportionate fulfilment in any anticipatory judgement which 
He executes on one nation or generation. The similar series of 
visions which follow are therefore not parallel with this, but suc- 
cessive : again and again God executes His Judgements, foreshadowing 
the last Judgement of all, and leading men to expect it: and at last 
He will execute that also. The last view is the one generally taken 
in these notes : see Introduction, p. lv. 


Cu. VIII. 2, 6—XI.19. Tue Seven Trumpets. 


2. of éviitrioy Tod Oeod Exrrjxacw. éorikacw is in its natural place 
in ordinary Greek; in this Book we should expect to find it, if at all, 
before évbmiov rod Be00: of évmiov To8 Oeod without construction would, 
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be less surprising. The phrase is probably a designation of seven 
Angels (commonly, perhaps correctly, called Archangels) who per- 
manently enjoy special nearness to God: ‘‘the Angels of the Presence.” 
We have in Tobit xii. 15 an evidence of popular Jewish belief as to 
these Angels; St John’s vision is expressed in terms of that belief, 
and, it may fairly be thought, sanctions it with his prophetic 
authority. ; 


3—5. Tue ANGEL WITH THE GOLDEN CENSER. 


3. &ddos dyyeAos. In Tobit l.c. it is the seven Angels themselves 
who present the prayers of the Saints before God: but, though the 
detail varies, the passages agree in assigning a priestly work to Angels 
on behalf of God’s people on earth. 


él rod Ovovacrnplov. The golden altar of incense in the Tabernacle 
was only a cubit square and two cubits high (Ex, xxx. 2), and we have 
no reason to suppose that the analogous one either in the first or the 
second Temple was larger: perhaps we may gather from 2 Chr. v. 5 
that the former had identically the same one. But the altar of burnt- 
offering was a large platform rather than what we commonly imagine 
an altar (see 1 Mace. i. 59, where the small Greek ‘‘idol altar” stands’ 
on the “‘altar of God” as its basement—it cannot be substituted for it): 
in the Tabernacle it was five cubits square, in Solomon’s Temple 20, 
in Zerubbabel’s probably the same,.and in Herod’s 50 according to 
Josephus, 32 according to the Mishna. In the Temple at any rate, 
the height of the altar was such that the officiating priests had, to 
come up upon a ledge surrounding it (and such an ascent is con- 
templated in Ex. xx. 26). Probably here, though the Angel is offering 
incense not burnt-offering, the Altar where he officiates is conceived 
as rather of the larger type: see on vi. 9. It is certainly superfluous 
to suppose that the Vision is accommodated to the Jewish ritual, in 
which the priest took fire from the altar of burnt-offering to light hig 
incense on the golden altar. hol 


AiPaverdy must mean “censer” here, though the Greek word pro- 
perly means “incense.” 


Sdoe tats mpoocevxais. Literally, ‘give it to the prayers »; and if 
the literal translation requires a gloss, that of the A.V. can hardly 
be the right one. The sense is not absolutely clear, this is the one 
place in this Book where the dative does not mark a personal or 
personified recipient. It would hardly be stranger if it were by the 
prayers of the saints that the Angel offered incense here, and that the 
incense went up, as in next verse. Apparently the image is, that the 
prayers of the saints are already lying on the Altar, and the Angel, 
in modern liturgical phrase, ‘‘censes the holy things.” Thus dis- 
appears the supposed theological necessity for identifying this Angel 
with the Lord Jesus: ‘the prayers of all saints” are presented by 
Him and by no one else, as is implied in v. 8, 9, where the incense is 
the prayers of the saints, not something added to them. But here 
the Angels offer their own worship, as it is ‘given to them,” in union, 
perhaps in subordination, to those of the redeemed. The prayers 
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here spoken of are those of all saints, not of the Martyrs exclusively: 
still, it is well to notice that the Altar where we offer our prayers is 
apparently the same where they poured out their lives, vi. 9. 


4. dvéBy...rats mpooevxats. The dative here again is quite unlike 
any other in this Book. ‘The only question therefore as to the sense 
is, whether we are to understand the words as the goal of the local 
motion of the smoke, ‘went up to the prayers,” or as the object of its 
intent, ‘‘went up for the prayers”: the latter seems better. ‘The 
smoke of the incense went up before God out of the Angel’s hand, for 
the prayers of the Saints,” i.e. to consecrate and ratify them, to unite 
all His spiritual creation in the same supplication, which when thus 
united must prevail. 


évatriov Tod Qcod. As is well known, these words are immediately 
followed in C by quépas xiAlas dtaxoolas é&jxovra, the copyist having 
mismatched some leaves of his original and gone on to xi. 3. Of course 
he did not invent the admirable system of punctuation and paragraphs 
which he reproduced. It is possible that he may haye failed to 
notice that év. rod Geop ended a paragraph, as we should expect, or 
at any rate was followed by a stop. It is also possible that he found 
the 1260 days in his original in both places if, as seems probable, the 
vision of the incense on the heavenly Altar was shewn to the Seer in 
preparation for the profanation of the earthly altar at Jerusalem which 
had long been foretold, Dan. viii. 11; xi. 31; xii. 11, and was soon to 
be fulfilled more completely than in the days of the Maccabees. 


5. etAnpev. See on v. 7 for tense. As the Angel has the censer 
already we cannot refer to the common formula of the LXX. e.g. Lev. 
Vili. 2, AdBe "Aapav Kal rods viods a’rod Kal Tas oTodds ad’rod Kal Td 
fAavov THs xploews Kat rov udoxov tov qepl ris Guaptias, Kal rods dvo 
kptovs, kal 7d Kavoby Tov divmwv, and it is a little difficult to suppose 
that the censer is laid down after the incense from it has been emptied 
upon the Altar. 


tBadrev. Probably cast the censer full of burning coals, but possibly 
only ‘‘scattered the fire,” as Num. xvi. 37. The meaning must be, to 
represent the same instrument as obtaining God’s mercy on His 
people, and executing His vengeance on His enemies: cf. Ezek. x. 2. 


Bpovral kal dwval, We have similar signs in xi. 19, xvi. 18, when 
the series of the Seven Trumpets and the Seven Vials respectively are 
ended: hence perhaps it is here rather than earlier that we are to look 
for the conclusion of the visions of the Seven Seals, 


7. Tse First Trumpet. 


7. xdAafa kal wip. Cf. Ex. ix. 24: but here the blood marks the 
plague as more terrible, and more distinctly miraculous. ‘The 
stones of hail and the balls of fire fell in a shower of blood, just as 
hail and fire balls commonly fall in a shower of rain.” (Alford. ) 


76 tpirov. It is certainly a feature to be noticed in the first Four 
Trumpets, as contrasted (see on vi. 9) with the last three, that they 
introduce plagues (i) on the powers of nature only, not on men, and 
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(ii) that on these the plague stops short of entire destruction. But no 
plausible explanation has been given of the destruction of a third part 
(cf. vi. 8: the limit of the fourth part is an illustration not an expla- 
nation which might perhaps be found in parallels like Ezek. v. 2; 
Zech. xiii, 8, 9). 

TAS XSpTos xAwpds. In exceptional countries like England pastures 
are green all the year round: in countries like Syria they are green 
for a season: is it possible that the fiery hail lays waste a third of the 
earth, and that in the Vision that is the only third where green grass 
is in season? 

8,9. Tur Szconp Trumpet. 

8. dSpos péya aupt Katdpevov. Cf. Jer. li. (xxviii.) 25 dob éyc mpds 
oé 70 dpos TO SrepOappevov TO SiapOelpoy Tacav Thy yiv, Kai ExTevO THY 
xeipd pou él oé Kal kaTraxuN@ oe éml Tv TerpGv, Kai dwow oe ws Spos 
eure upion.évov, which seems like a prediction that Babylon shall be 
dealt with as the mountain of destruction over against Jerusalem had 
been dealt with by Josiah. If that passage was in the Seer’s mind, 
the image here might be compared with xviii. 21 sqq. though the 
parallel would not be exact. If we take this passage alone it is 
certainly natural to think of volcanic phenomena—rather of those 
of the Augean than of those of Campania: the great eruption of 
Vesuvius would have suggested other images: though all volcanoes 
are near the sea, a torrent of lava would hardly be described as if the 
burning mountain itself fell into the sea. 

- éyévero...atpa. This plague, like the last, recalls one of the 
plagues of Egypt, Ex. vii. 17 sqq. 

9. 7d txovra uxds. Cf. ii, 20n.; here it might be a question 
whether ra 2x. puxas is in apposition to 7d rplroy or Tay KTioudT wr. 


10, 11. Tue Turrp Trumpet. 


10. ds Aapmds. ‘Like a torch,” with a flaring trail of fire, The 
same image is used of natural shooting stars, e.g. Verg. Aen. m1. 694. 

émi tds mnyds tov bSdtwv. Only the third part, as appears from 
the next verse. 

11. éyévero...eis dfvOov. We are perhaps to be reminded, as 
before, of the plagues in Egypt, so here of the mercy to Israel, Ex. xv. 
25: here, as those are intensified, so that is reversed. 

moddol TSv dvOpdawv daréOavov. Of course such water would be 
unwholesome for ordinary use, though wormwood is not exactly 
poisonous. But it may be a question whether St John means the 
name to indicate the herb now known as wormwood, or another more 
deadly one: poison seems to be meant in Deut. xxix. 18; Jer. ix. 15, 
xxiii. 15, The root of the Hebrew word there rendered ‘‘ wormwood ” 
seems to mean ‘‘ noxious.” 


, 12, 13. Tue Fourta Trumper. 


12. 16 tplrov tod 7Alov. Here we may think either of the Egyptian 
plague of darkness, Ex. x. 21 sqq., or of a reversal (as in the last case) 
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of the blessing of Is. xxx. 26. There, as here, there seems to be no 
distinction made between an increase, or decrease, in the intensity of 
light and in its duration. 


Wa cxoticy. Lit. “that the third part of them may be darkened.” 
But in ordinary Greek we should have the optative instead of the 
subjunctive mood, possibly the present instead of the aorist tense. 


13. évds derod. dyyédou is no doubt a correct and very ancient 
gloss. Literally ‘‘one eagle.” But apparently there was a tendency 
in late Hebrew for the numeral to sink, as in modern languages, into 
a mere indefinite article; and here, and perhaps in one or two other 
places, we seem to have it so used in the N.T.: e.g. Matt. viii. 19, 
xxvi. 69, and probably ix. 18. 


év perovpavypart. ‘In mid-heaven.” The compound occurs again 
in xiv. 6, xix. 17, and nowhere else in the N.T.: but in the later 
classical Greek it is not uncommon for the position of the sun at 
noonday. Yet the last of the places cited from this book, where all 
natural birds are said to fly “‘in mid-heaven,” seems rather as if 
St John used it of the air, the space between earth and sky. 


oval, oval, ovat. We see by ix. 12, xi. 14 that three distinct woes 
are meant, one for each of the Three Trumpets. 


CHAPTER IX. 


2. Kal yvotev...dBiccov. These words are omitted by NB, vg. 
(am. harl. tol.) cop. arm. sth. : 


. €k Tod dpéatos ds Kamvés. A omits cs, 1 omits all five words. 
peydAns. B, syr. read cacouévys. 
€k Tov Katrvod Tod hpéaros Kal. &* omits these words. 


3. avrais. With AP; & has adrois throughout and is supported 
here and in v, 4 by B,, in v. 5 by A where Text. Rec, and W. H. 
(text) read aira?s with B,P. 

5. Bacavicdrjcovrar; Erasmus altered this into Bacamo@jowrrat; 
Text, Rec. reads BacavicOdor with By. 

7. Spora. A reads duouspara; S sporor. 

10. cpolas. NA read duolos; W. H. propose duoa as an adverb. 

kal Kévtpa kal. 1, 36 and vg. arm. eth. transpose the second 
kal, and begin a new clause with xal 7 éfovcia; the later vg. and 
Text. Rec. read kai xévrpa jv...Kal 9 é&. 

i Eovela...ddikjoa. B, reads etovotay éxovow rod adiKjoat. 

12. tpxerar. Text, Rec. reads épyovra: with BP 1. 

ere 840. Cop. reads devrdpa, St Jerome alterum, cod. flor. secundum. 

13. plav e Tav Terodpev Kepitav. With B,P; &* omits these 
words, Primas. reads unum ex quattuor cornibus arae dei aureae, 
[Cyp.] (cf. Intr. p, lxxvii.) unwm ex quattuor angelis (vel angulis) 
areae aureae, 
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14. déyovra. B, reads Aéyovros; Text. Rec. \éyoucav with P 1. 
16. tovortparevpditey. Primas. reads militantium=orparevopévev. 


Suo pupiddSes puprddev. With. Lach. Tisch. W. H. and Weiss read 
Siomupiddes wvpiddwy with AP 1*. Epiph. quotes #Kxovoa rov dpiOudr 
Tod orparot puplac pupiddes kal xidiar xuAcddes; By, reads mupiddes 
Mupidden ; Primas. reads octoginta milia (which points to an older 
reading dicuvpion, ef. Ps, lxviii. 17, where LXX. translate 7d dpya rod 
Geos pvptomdAdowov, as if each angel was over 20,000), and quotes 
Tyconius as reading bis miriades miriadum which is certainly wrong, 
for in his commentary Tyc. says non dizxit quot miriadum. The 
reading of most editors might have been reached by combining two 
readings, one of which has only indirect Latin evidence. 


17. wvaxrvOlvouvs; Primas. and Tyc. read spineas=dxavOivous. 
18. Primas. omits the whole verse. _ 
dard TOV TpLOY wAnyov. Text. Rec. omits tAnyov with 1; & omits 
TpLov. 
; oc kal év tats ovpais avtay. Text. Rec. omits these words with 
eth. 


20. ék tov tpywv Tov xeLpov aitdy. Primas. reads factorum 
suorum malorum=€ex Tav épywr aditev Tey Tovnpar. 


21. opvelas. &*A read zovnpias, see above. 





Cu. IX, 1—12. Tue Firte Trumpet. First Wor. 


1. werrwxdra. “Fallen.” St John does not say that he witnessed 
the actual fall. 


€560n avtr@. Clearly therefore the star is identified with a person: 
no doubt a ‘fallen angel,” in the common sense of the term. For 
the identification of angels with stars, cf.i. 20, and Job xxxviii. 7: 
and of fallen angels in particular, Enoch xviii. 16, xxi. 3, &c. The 
fall of this star may legitimately be illustrated, as to the image by 
Is. xiv. 42, and as to the meaning by Luke x. 18, and xii. 9 in this 
book: but it is not to be assumed that this passage refers to the same 
event as either of the two last, still less that the first does. 


Tov patos THS APiocov. Lit. ‘of the pit (or well”) of the abyss”: 
the depth of Hell, the home or penal prison of the demons (cf. Luke 
viii. 31 kal wapexddouy adrov wa ph émirdén abrois els Thy GBvocor 
dren Oetv), is conceived as a pit in the earth’s surface, no doubt literally 
bottomless, and probably more spacious than the shaft which gives 
access to it. This last, like the mouth of an earthly reservoir, can 
be fitted with a cover which is fastened down with a padlock or seal. 
Cf. xi. 7, xvii. 8, for the notion of evil beings issuing from the pit; 
xx. 1, 3, for their being confined there. But notice (i) that this pit is 
nowhere identified with the “lake of fire,” the final destination of 
the Devil and his angels; (ii) that we are not told that the Devil 
himself is cast into it yet—rather the contrary is implied. 
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3. é« Tov Kamvod. Cf. xvi. 2. One can:hardly tell whether we 
are to understand that the smoke turned into locusts, or only that 
the locusts rose in the smoke, and dispersed from among it. 


ot okopmlo. rs yqs, i.e. common natural scorpions: these infernal 
locusts are able to hurt men, as common scorpions are, but common 
locusts are not. 


4. va pr) dStkrowouy, i.e. not to do the damage that natural 
locusts do—these natural objects having been plagued already, viii. 
4—but other damage, still more directly distressing the sinful world. 


THY oppayida Tod Ocod. Cf. vii. 3 and note. 


5. pyvas wévre. It has been conjectured that this period is named, 
as being the time for which a plague of the literal locusts is liable 
to last. But more probably the period is to be reckoned on the same 
principle—whatever that be—as the other periods of time indicated 
in this Book. 


6. devye. The present after the future is a little strange. 


7. Spora taro. See Joel ii. 4. Probably that passage is only a 
highly idealised description of a natural swarm of locusts, and the 
verse cited refers to the resemblance in shape of the locust’s head, 
and perhaps the legs, to a horse’s. It is doubtful whether the 
words 7rouacnévors els 1é\euov Suggest comparison between the frame 
of the locust and the plate-armour of a horge, see on v. 9: such 
armour was still confined to the East in St John’s time. At any 
rate there is a reference here to the discipline of the locust host: as 
in Joel ii. 7, 8. 


as orépavor Spovor xpvow. Lit. ‘‘as it were crowns like unto gold,” 
perhaps a mere golden mark, such as it is quite possible a real insect 
might have. 


TA Tpdcama attay ds mpdcwra dvOporwy. dvOpwro means, in 
classical Greek at least, ‘human beings,” not necessarily males. 
But in Hellenistic Greek it is not infrequently used in opposition to 
women, and probably the next clause marks it so here. Both in 
this clause and in the next we have the choice of making the de- 
scription purely supernatural or supposing that a deeper meaning 
given to features of natural locusts which had struck the popular 
‘ancy. 


8. «s tplxas yuvatkov. It is said that, in Arabic poetry, the 
same comparison is used of the antenn# of the natural locust: but 
more probably this is one of the supernatural features of the de- 
scription. 


os Aedvtwv. Joel i. 6 of dddvres adrod dddvres Aéovros Kal al ptrat 
avrov oxvpuvou. 


9. as Odpakas aiSypods. This probably is an idealisation of the 
structure of the natural locust. 


@s dppdrev trey wodAev. Lit. ‘as of many chariots of horses,” 
Joel ii. 5. 
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11. ¢xovow én’ aitav Baowhéa. Whereas “the (natural) locusts 
have no king,” Prov. xxx. 27. In Amos vii. 1 the LXX. has the 
curious mistranslation or corrupt reading, kal ido) Bpodxos els Twy 
6 Bacieds; which possibly arose from, or suggested, a superstition 
that St John uses as an image. 


tov dyyedov tis aGBicoov. Hither the fallen star of v. 1, who 
opened the pit and let them out of it; or a spirit—presumably, but 
hardly certainly, a bad one—made the guardian of that lowest deep 
of God’s creation. See Excursus I. 


*ABasSev. St Jerome seems to have kept alive in Latin a reading 
Labaddon, which was supposed to represent the Hebrew more ac- 
curately. The word is properly an abstract noun ‘‘destruction,” 
but used apparently in'the sense of ‘‘Hell” in Job xxvi. 26, &c. Here 
it probably stands for Destroyer, like the Greek participle given as an 
equivalent. : 


12, 7pla. The first of the three denounced by the eagle, viii. 13, 
A decided majority of modern orthodox commentators understand this 
vision as foretelling the Mahometan conquests—some taking the fallen 
star of v. 1 of Mahomet himself. The last is scarcely credible— 
unless one should adopt the view,—not perhaps inconsistent with 
the facts of Mahomet’s career, but hardly in harmony with the 
general order of Revelation—that he really had a divine commission, 
but perverted it to serve his selfish ambition. It seems almost 
certain that the ‘‘star” is an angel, strictly speaking: but the inter- 
pretation as a whole seems worthy of respect. Perhaps the Ma- 
hometan conquest is to be regarded as at least a partial fulfilment 
of this prophecy: but the attempts to shew that it is in detail an 
exact fulfilment have not been very successful. For instance, it 
cannot be said that the Mahometan conquest has done no hurt 
except to those who denied or profaned their baptism, see sup. v. 4. 


13—21. Tue SrxtH Trumpet. THe Seconp Wor. 


13. deviv plav. See critical note. Lit. ‘one voice”’; see on viii. 
13. The word resodpwy just afterwards should probably be omitted: 
else ‘tone voice from the four horns” would give the numeral a 
special meaning. 

14. déyovra. If the reading be right, rather in irregular appo- 
sition to @wvyv than a false concord. 


6 txav tiv cddmyya. Rightly taken by the versions as in appo- 
sition to rp ékrw dyyé\g; in another Book it would be safer to take 
it as a vocative, like 6 deorérns, v. 10. 


Aicov trois tércapas dyyédovs. We are reminded of the four 
angels of vii. 1, but it is hardly possible that they are the same 
as these. The plagues held back by them, on ‘‘the earth, the sea, 
and the trees,” have come already, viii. 7—9: moreover, these angels 
do not stand ‘ton the four corners of the earth,” but in one not 
very remote part of it. No satisfactory explanation of their meaning 
has been given: nor can we be sure whether the name Euphrates is 
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to be taken literally. We hear of it again in xvi. 12, where the 
arguments for and against a literal interpretation seem almost equally 
balanced. 


15. els tiv Spay, “for the hour.” The article is not repeated, 
but plainly the one article belongs to all the nouns: they are ‘‘pre- 
pared for the hour, and day, and month, and year,” when God has 
decreed to execute the vengeance here foretold. 


16. tod tmmuod. Not plural but collective, as we should say ‘‘the 
cavalry.” Not that the Seer gives the number of one arm only of 
an army containing more: apparently this army consists of cavalry 
exclusively. The four angels seem to be its captains, and it is held 
in readiness with them to march when they are loosed to slay the 
third part of men. The Parthian cavalry was the most formidable 
barbarian force of St John’s day: did’ the Parthian kings boast of the 
myriads of horsemen whom they could call out at a day appointed? 
Any way, if the Parthian cavalry suggested the image to St John’s 
mind, we should have the explanation of the use of the name Euphrates. 
More than this we can hardly say as to the meaning of the Vision, 
and any partial fulfilment that if may have had or be about to 
have. ‘ 


Sto puprddes pupiddov. The number is perhaps suggested by Ps. 
lxviii. 17 (Primasius’ text implies that in some ancient MSS. it had 
been reproduced literally, each angel had 20,000 horsemen, 80,000 in 
all): still it hardly seems as if these horsemen were celestial (like 
those of xix. 14), though they are not distinctly infernal like the 
locusts of the previous Vision. 


17. éxovras Odpaxas. This must be understood of the riders 
chiefly, but perhaps not exclusively: comparing ver. 9 we cannot be 
sure that St John would not use the word ‘‘breastplate” of the 
defensive armour of a horse, if he had such in his mind. In fact, 
the word is used in later Greek of defensive armour generally, not 
the breastplate only. 


awuptvous Kal taxwOlvous Kal Oeddes. As the last adjective only 
means ‘‘like brimstone,” it is possible that the two former indicate 
colour rather than material, which is strictly implied in the ter- 
minations, the rather that fire and ‘jacinth” is a somewhat in- 
congruous combination. Jacinth is the modern transliteration of 
bdxwOos, the classical transliteration of the oriental jacuth, the 
name of a class of stones to which the sapphire belongs, and 
this was the common ancient- meaning of the word; but it was 
also applied to stones of the same kind and of different colours, red 
or orange. In the middle ages it hecame common to speak of red 
and blue “‘jacinths” as rubei or sapphiret, and then the epithets 
superseded the noun. Most ‘‘jacinths” were known as rubies or 
sapphires, and the original name was left for any stone of the least 
common and precious colour of the original “jacinth.” Here the 
horsemen had breastplates of fiery red, of smoky blue, and of sul- 
phurous yellow. Whether all had tricoloured armour, or whether 
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there were three divisions, each in a distinctive uniform, may be 
doubted: but the three plagues corresponding to these colours, which 
we hear of directly after, are almost certainly inflicted by the whole 
army alike: and this affords some presumption that the attire of 
each was symbolical of all three. 


18. dio Téy...€« Tod.... The prepositions imply that the slaughter 
came of the plagues. ; 


19. 1 ydp eEovrla toy trrwv. For the use of the word étovcia 
(sometimes elsewhere translated ‘‘authority” or ‘“ licence”), ef. vi. 8, 
ix. 8. St Luke xxii. 53 illustrates the meaning of the word in such 
a context. ; 


20. ék tay tpyov tav xepav aitoay. A common Old Testament 
formula both for idolatry, Jer. i. 16, and other sins, ib. xxv. 14. 


va, 1] mpookvyyoovcry. This verse gives us the only clue we have 
to the interpretation. It is a plague on idolaters that is here described 
—neither on unfaithful Christians, nor on antichristian infidels of a 
more refined type—unless the latter shall in the last days, as in the 
age of the Roman persecutions, and one may almost say of the 
Renaissance and Reformation, ally itself against the Gospel with the 
vulgar or sensuous idolatry which it was its natural tendency to 
despise. 

21. Kal ov petevénoav. Answers to ore werevdnoay above: oi dourot 
is of course the subject of both: though Andreas, treating ver. 19 as 
parenthetical, makes oi Aourol the subject of dmrexravOncay—the third 
part were killed and likewise the remnant who were spared for the 
time and repented not. This shews that even to an Asiatic Greek 
in later times the construction was strange. 

dappoxiay, Fitly mentioned between ‘‘murders” and “forni- 
cation,” and in connexion with ‘‘idolatry”; cf. Gal. v. 20, and note 
on xxi. 8, 


CHAPTER X. 


1. dddov. Griesb. omits with B, 1. 
_ 2 txov. Text. Rec, reads elyev with 1 Latins cop. arm. 


4. Ore. Nand Primas. read doa. 

odpdyirov. ‘Primas. and Tye. translate nota tibi, signa tibi= 
oppayioat. 
‘ 6. iv Sefidv. Text. Rec. omits with A 1 36 and vg. 
6. Kal iv yqv...kal tiv Oddacoav Kal td ey abry. A omits 
all this; 1, 12 omit Kal ray yi Kal ra &y airy; &* Primas. arm, 
omit kal Thy Odd. K.7.d.; Cop. eth. read rv odpavdv kal Thy yiv Kal Thy 
O@ddaccay kal ra év avrois wayra. ; 
* @, gods éavrod Sovdous Tods mpodpritas. Primas. and yg. read per 
profetas servos suos, per servos suos prophetas =év trois 5. x.T.d.; Text. 
Rec, has datives without év with 1. 
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8. Kal pov] jy qk....Aadodcav...kal A€yovray. Primas.. reads 
et audivi vocem...iterum loquentem; Text. Rec. reads Aadofca Kal 
Aéyovoa with 1 and And. 


9. dmydASov. Lach. Tisch. W. H. read dr\Ga with A. 

10. émkpdvbn. &* reads éyeulodn; the older text of Primas. 
repletus est; S° reads éy....mixpias. So one MS. of Primas. and 
Beatus repletus est amaritudine. _ 

11. déyovow. Text. Rec. reads \éye with P 1, most Latins, and 
other versions. 


kal veri. B, reads cal émi ey. 


Cu. X. THe ANGED witH THE LirtrE Boor. 


1. Weare not told yet, as we might expect, that ‘the Second Woe 
is past,” nor does the Seventh Trumpet and the Third Woeimmediately 
follow: but just as in ch. vii. the two descriptions of the sealed 
Israelites and the palm-bearing multitude came after the Sixth Seal, so 
here the vision of the mighty angel, and the prophecy (passing in- 
sensibly into a vision) of the Two Witnesses, follow the Sixth Trumpet. 


Gov dyyedov tox updyv. “Another,” probably, than the four mentioned 
in ix. 15: ef. vii. 1,2. Some suppose a reference back to y. 2, where 
we have heard of a “mighty angel” (the epithet is the same) before. 


wepBeBAnpévov vedéAnv. And therefore with something of the 
state with which Christ will come to judgement: ef. i. 7 &c. The 
cloud is wrapt about the head as well as the shoulders, as appears 
from the next clause. 


i tps. The article suggests that the same bow of God is seen every 
time that it appears. 


oi mé8es. i.e. his legs are as thick as the pillars of a temple, and 
their substance of fiery brightness. 


2. %xv. Rightly paraphrased by versions as a predicate rather 
than an epithet. 


BiBraplS.ov rvewypévov. The diminutive perhaps suggests com- 
parison (but hardly contrast, which is sufficiently marked by the 
epithet) with the book of v. 1 sqq. 


3. at érrd Bpovrat. The only reason that we can imagine for the 
presence of the article is, that to St John’s mind “the seven thunders” 
formed one element in the vision; as we might speak of “the seven 
seals,” ‘the seven trumpets,” “the seven vials””—these being known 
to us, as the thunders also were to him. 


tas éavtdv dwvds. The possessive is emphatic, “their own voices.” 
Perhaps the meaning is, ‘‘each uttered its own.” It has been taken 
to imply that the voices of the thunders were not the voice of God: 
but comparing Ps, xxix. passim, St John xii. 28, 29, it is scarcely 
possible to doubt that these thunders, voices from heaven, are from: 
God, or at least directed by Him. 
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4. tuehdov ypddetv. See i. 19. It is useless to speculate how far 
the Book was written at the same time that the Vision was seen: 
possibly it may have been in part, but it is enough to suppose that, 
having been bidden to write, the Seer seemed to himself to write, or (so 
to speak) saw himself writing, at appropriate points of the Vision. 

odpdyicov. Cf. Dan. xii. 4, 9. There the use of the words is 

more logical: Daniel is to write the vision, but not to let it be read: 
contrast in this book xxii. 10. Here the use of the word is suggested 
by the passage in Daniel—in the impassioned style of this book it is 
forgotten that what is not written cannot and need not be sealed. It 
may be noted that py adra ypawys in this verse and xi. 2 wy adriy 
perphoys are the only certain instances in this book of an accusative 
pronoun other than a relative coming before the verb except i. 7, xii. 
15; cf. xi. 5, xviii. 14. Why the voices of the thunders were not to 
be written it is idle to guess: it is worse than idle to guess what they 
were. And in our ignorance of this it is hardly possible that we 
should be able to identify the mission of this angel with any special 
dispensation of God yet known. : 
6. tH xXetpa adrod Hv Sefidv. Cf. Dan. xii. 7, where the angel 
lifts up both hands: here, his left is occupied with the book. For the 
gesture symbolic of an oath see Gen. xiv. 22, &c.: there may be a 
reference to that passage intended, in the description of the Most 
High that follows. 

6. spooev & To favtr... This angel is therefore in no sense a 
divine Person. 

6,7. 8ru xpovos ovKért tora, GAN..., 1c. as we say, ‘there shall 
be no more time lost, but’’...: “there shall be delay no longer,” 
Ezek, xii. 22, 23. It is not in harmony with the usual language of 
Scripture to suppose that finite ‘‘time” is meant to be opposed to 
eternity. : 

7. @& rats tpépats...rod EBSdpou dyyéAov. This accounts for the 
Vision being narrated between the Sixth and Seventh Trumpets; though 
it also suggests that the whole of the Vision of the Trumpets may 
have been seen before it: indeed that the interval may have been long 
enough for what looked like a fulfilment of the signs which followed 
the first five Trumpets if not the Sixth—while the end seemed as far 
off as ever. 

Srav pédAq oadm(tav. If uéAdq is to be pressed we should under- 
stand that the course of God’s judgements for this world comes to an 
end before the Seventh Angel sounds, and that when he does, the 
world to come begins; but as it would be against the analogy of this 
book to identify the general resurrection and the condemnation of the 
Lost with the Third Woe, it is better to take déray méddy oadmifew 
simply as a periphrasis for the future. 

kal éredéoOn. No doubt a literal reproduction of the so-called 
Hebrew ‘“‘ preterite with vau conversive,” the only one now traceable 
in the book, though there are places where the Old Latin version 
seems to have read an aorist where our Greek MSS. read a fuiure, 
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76 pvoryptov Tov Veov. Here Abp Whately’s paradox is hardly an 
exaggeration, that for ‘‘mystery” one might substitute “revelation,” 
without altering the sense: see on i. 20. 


ednyy&Atoev. The active is only found in this book. 


Tovs éavtov SovAovs. The accusative is not irregular according to 
New Testament usage. St Luke generally uses it for the recipients of 
the message when its contents are not mentioned: when both are 
mentioned, the message is in the accusative, the recipients in the 
dative; though once, Acts xiii. 32, we have a double accusative. 


8. 1 dwvy iv ikovca...Tdédw Aadotcay. The participles are made 
to depend upon jxovca by an irregular attraction, which would be less 
puzzling if it did not leave 7 dwv) without any construction at all. 


9. dy\Oov. Apparently from his place in heaven to the earth; if 
the Vision which begins at iv. 1 is continued throughout the book, 
there are difficulties in tracing coherently the changes in the point of 
view. 


Katadaye avTé. Hzek. ii. 8, iii. 3. 


muKpavet cov THv Koay. This Hzekiel’s roll did not do. We may 
presume that this little book, like the O.T. one, contained ‘‘lamenta- 
tions, and mourning, and woe.’”’ To both prophets, the first result of 
absorbing the words of God and making them their own (Jer. xv. 16) 
is delight at communion with Him and enlightenment by Him: but 
the Priest of the Lord did not feel, as the Disciple of Jesus did, the 
afterthought of bitterness—the Christ-like sorrow for those against 
whom God’s wrath is revealed, who ‘‘knew not the time of their 
visitation.” 

“Else had it bruised too sore his tender heart 

To see God’s ransom’d world in wrath and flame depart.” (Keble.) 


It is generally held, in one form or another, that this ‘‘little book” 
symbolises or contains ‘‘the mystery of God,” the approaching com- 
pletion of which has just been announced. Some needlessly combine 
with this the theory (see note on y. 1) that it contains the whole or 
part of this Book of the Revelation. But:really the surest clue to its 
meaning is the parallel passage in Ezekiel: if we say that the book 
contains ‘‘the Revelation of God’s Judgement” (remembering how 
that maphe es is described in Rom. i. 18), we shall speak as definitely 
as is safe. 


10. émupdvOn. The ancient variant éyeulo6y, which sums up what 
is expressed at length Job xxxii. 18, 19, brings out a real element in 
the meaning: the burden of unuttered truth is in itself a pain and, as 
we see in the next verse, the pain is a call to speak. 


11. Kal Aéyovoly pov. For theimpersonal plural cf. 8\émwouw xvi. 15. 
_ Set oe wddw mpopyredoat. If, as is possible (see on v. 7), this 
implies a new or renewed commission to the Seer, it is surely un- 


necessary to try to make out that the remainder of the book contains 
higher mysteries than the foregoing part. The words certainly include 
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@ personal warning to the Apostle himself;—he was to see the end of 
all things in vision, but his own earthly work and duties were not at 
an end. He had already ‘prophesied before many peoples and 
nations and tongues and kings” (whether Nero or Domitian was the 
last of these): and he would have to do the same “again.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. Aéywv. N* reads Aéyer. Text. Rec. reads cal 6 dyyedos elorijer 
Aéywr with 36; Ne* Kal éor. 6 ayy. Aéywv, and By kal ior. 6 dyy. Néywr. 

2. tiv avdiv tiv alev Tod vaov. N* reads rijs avdfs THs Cowley 
TOU Aaovd, N° ray adAHY THV...... yaov. 

éxBare tEwSey. Text. Rec. reads eB. ¢&w with B,; N* reads éxP. 
éow, P eB. towber. 

€560n. N* reads é6. kal. 

3. meptBeBAnpévor with X°C 1. Lach. and W. H. read wepiBeBdy- 
Bévous with N* ABP. 

4, éorates. Text. Rec. reads éordoa with N°P 1. 

5. ottws. A omits, 

7. to Onptoy. A adds 76 rérapror. 

8. tomTdpa. Text. Rec. reads 74 rrépara with XP 1. 

6 KUptos adtay. N* omits airay, 1 and Text. Rec. substitute judy. 

10. ménpovow. Tisch. reads réurovow with &*P. 

11. évatrois. CP 1 omit év, C reads ela7\Oev éx Tov Oeov avrots. 

12. ijKkovcay. NB, and early editions of Tischendorf read 7xovca. 

13. 16 Sékarov. B, reads 76 rpfroy as in the other plagues. 

14, dwndOey. NS reads rapidOer. 

15. éyévero 4) Baotdela, Text. Rec. reads eyévovro al Baowdeiax 
with 1 and 7. 

Tov Koopov, And. Primas. and 28 omit. 

Tov Kuplov tpav Kal rod Xpiorod atrod. Areth. after kdcuou goes 
on Tov Kuplov fuiév ’Incot Xpicrov. Primas. and Ambros. Dei nostri et 
Christi sui. 

16. of évdmov. Lach. omits of with AB, 1. 

ot KdOnvrov. Lach. and Text. Rec. read xabjyevor with AP 1; and 
Cyp. enlarged text, in conspectu Dei sedentes. 

17. SrvetAndas. Tisch. reads cat dr: eld. with N*C fuld. 

18. Katpds. C reads K)ijpos. 

Kpoyvar kat. Primas. omits. 

Kal rots dy. kal tots poB. A reads Kal rods dy. Kal rods Pop. 

rois pixpots kal rots peyddors. Lach. Treg. W. H. read rods muxpods 
Kat rods weyddous With S*AC. 

Kal SiadGetpar. A omits «al. 


H2 
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19. 6év. Text. Rec. omits 6 with NB. z 
ovpave, N* adds dvw. 


_ TAS Sia8ryKyns adrov. Primas. and cop. omit a’rod; N substitutes 
Tov Geov; By Tov xuplov. . 


Cu, XI. 1—13. Tue Mrasurtinc ANGEL AND THE Two WITNESSES. 


1. «dAapos. Ezek. xl. 3; Zech. ii. 1 (cxowlov yewmerpixdv). 


Sporos PaBSe, i.e. a walking-staff: probably not so long as the one 
in Hzek., l.c., but perhaps of six feet :—so that it would naturally, when 
carried, be grasped near the upper end, like a pilgrim’s staff, or a 
modern alpenstock. 


déyov. Lit, ‘‘ There was given unto me a reed...saying,” i.e. it was 
given me with these words. The gloss cal 6 dyyedos eiorjxer in the 
Textus Receptus (B.E.) probably goes back to the beginning of the 
fourth century. The speaker cannot be identified with the mighty 
angel of the preceding chapter: the language in itself is too vague 
to be pressed: and in v. 3 at any rate the speaker is either God (Is. 
xlili. 10, 12, xliv. 8) or Christ (Acts i. 8, &.). 

Tov vacov Tov Qcod. The word used is not that for the whole 


‘‘Temple-precinct,” but the ‘‘Temple” in the narrowest sense—what 
in the O.T. is called ‘‘the house” or ‘the palace.” 


76 Ovovarrypiov. Being distinguished from the Temple, we should 
naturally think of the Altar of Burnt-offering which stood outside it: 
besides that this was, and the Altar of Incense was not, large enough 
to be measured by something longer than a foot-rule. But we saw on 
vi. 9 that the Heavenly Temple apparently has no Altar of Burnt- 
offering distinct from the Altar of Incense: so the question only 
becomes important if we suppose the earthly Temple to be meant, __ 

Is it then the heavenly or the earthly Temple that St John is bidden 
to measure? Probably the latter. Without pressing the argument 
from x. 9, that the Seer is now on earth, it is hardly likely that, 
whereas in Ezekiel, Zechariah, and inf. xxi, 15 the measurement, not 
of the Temple only but of the Holy City, is the work of angels, it 
should here be ascribed toa man. But what is more decisive is, that 
the whole of this chapter describes God’s rebukes and correcting 
judgements on the city, the fate of which is connected with that of the 
Temple here named. This proves that it is the earthly city of God 
that is meant—and therefore probably the literal Jerusalem: for the 
Christian Church, imperfectly as it realises its divine ideal, does not 
appear to be dissociated from it in Scriptural typology or prophecy: 
‘“‘ Jerusalem which is above...is the Mother of us all,” even now, and 
even now ‘‘our citizenship is in Heaven.” 


TOUS TPOTKUVOUWTUS ev adTa. Not év avrois: probably therefore the 
mention of ‘‘the Altar” is parenthetical, for worship in it could 
scarcely be spoken of, though worship on it might. But the truth is, 
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neither the Temple (in the narrower sense) nor the Altar was ordinarily 
a place of spiritual “worship,” but only of the ritual ‘service of 
God.” Therefore the meaning of the Temple and Altar must be to 
some extent spiritualised: even if the prophecy be concerned with God’s 
judgements on Jerusalem and the Jewish people, we are not to under- 
stand that the actual Temple was to be spared (for we know it was 
not): but, most probably, that the true Israelites would not be cut 
off from communion with God, even when their city and the earthly 
splendours of their Temple were destroyed. Ezek. xi. 16 will thus 
illustrate the sense of the passage, though there does not appear to be 
a-conscious reference to it. 


2. tiv addi tiv €obev. The words might be translated ‘“ the 
outer court of the Temple.” It must be remembered that ‘the 
courts of the Lord’s House” were the ordinary place for the worship- 
pers to assemble, even before the outer and larger “ Court of the 
Gentiles,” with its magnificent colonnades, was added to Herod’s 
Temple. Probably the latter is thought of, in its assignment to the 
Gentiles; but the meaning appears to be, that all the courts shall be 
profaned, up to the walls of the inmost Sanctuary. 


fin aitiy petrpyoys. See x. 4. 


_ &kBadre ZwOev. ‘Cast out outside.” The sense must be ‘leave 
out for profanation.”’ This excludes the hypothesis (otherwise not 
without plausibility) that the measurement of the Temple is for 
destruction, not for preservation: see 2 Kings xxi. 13; Lam. ii. 8,— 
and for the destruction being regarded as the work of the prophet, cf. 
Ezek. xliii, 3. The variations in the MSS. between “the inner” and 
“the outer” court, and “casting out outside” and “casting out inside” 
shew that the scribes had long been preoccupied with the thought 
of the removal of the middle wall of partition between the court 
of Israel and the court of the Gentiles, for 2 and @ are not generally 


confused in the MSS. of this book. 


matycovow. This doubtless refers to the words of the Lord in 
St Luke xxi. 24. Hitherto, the correspondences in this book with 
that Prophecy of our Lord’s have been closest with St Matthew’s 
version of it. Here the Vision does not go so far as the Prophecy. 
When the Witnesses have finished their testimony their bodies are 
cast out in the streets of Jerusalem, which is still standing and 
hugs her chains. Hence there can be no reference to the Jewish 
War: it is a vision of profanation, not of destruction. 


pivas tecoepdixovta Svo. So xiii. 5. This period is apparently 
identical with the ‘(1260 days” of the next verse, and xii.6: and 
with the “time, times, and half a time” (i.e. 34 years) of xi, 14. 
In Dan. vii. 25, xii. 7 we have this last measure of the period given, 
and the time indicated by Daniel must be either identical with or 
typical of that indicated by St John. It is to be noted, that in Dan, 
xii. 11, 12, we have the period extended to 1290 and 1335 days. 

The key to these prophecies, that speak of definite periods of time, 
is generally sought in Ezek. iv. 6—it is supposed that each pro- 
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phetical ‘“‘day” stands for a year, and by consequence a “week” 
is equivalent to seven years, a “‘month” to 30, and a ‘‘year” to 360. 
This gives an approximately satisfactory explanation of the one 
prophecy of the ‘‘70 weeks” in Dan. ix.: they would naturally be 
understood to extend from B.o. 536 (the decree of Cyrus) to B.c. 5 
(the Nativity), a.pv. 29—30 (the Crucifixion), and a.v. 70 (the fall 
of Jerusalem); but the terms in which their beginning and end are 
described can with a little pressure be applied to B.c. 457 (the decree 
of Artaxerxes), A.D. 26 (the Baptism of St John), a.p. 29—30, and 
A.D. 33—possibly the date of the death of St Stephen, and so of the 
final rejection of the Gospel by the Jews and of the Jewish sacrifices 
by God. But in no other case has a prophecy been even tolerably 
interpreted on this principle. If it were admitted in this, we should 
naturally understand that Jerusalem was to have been restored in 
A.D. 1330—or at latest 1360 or 1405. Indeed, if the Saracen conquest 
instead of the Roman were taken as the starting-point, the restoration 
would not fall due till 1897, and it is humanly speaking quite possible 
that Palestine may pass into new hands then. But men ought to 
have learnt by this time to distrust such calculations: as we “know 
not the day nor the hour,” so we know not the year nor the century. 
Two or three generations ago a number of independent calculations 
were made to converge to the year 1866 as the beginning of the 
end: but in that year nothing considerable happened except the 
Austrian war—which of all recent wars perhaps had least the cha- 
racter of a war between Christ and Antichrist. It was at worst 
an instance of the painful and not innocent way in which fallen 
human nature works out its best desires: the Austrians were tech- 
nically in the right, while the victory of the Prussians has proved 
honourable and beneficial to both empires alike. 


3. Kal Sow tots Svoly pdptucly pov, Kal mpodynredoovow. 
A literal reproduction of Hebrew idiom. ‘The traditional view of the 
two Witnesses, dating from the second century, is that they are 
Enoch and Elijah—the two prophets who, having (for a time) finished 
their work on earth, have left it without death: but who, since ‘it 
is appointed for all men once to die,” will, as is here revealed, come 
on earth again, to prophesy and suffer death in the days of Anti- 
christ. 

As to Elijah, there seems to be little doubt that this view is true. 
The prophecy of Mal. iv. 5 has indeed received a fulfilment in the 
mission of the Baptist (St Luke i. 17). But St Matt. xvii. 11, 12 

perhaps implies that this fulfilment is not the final one—especially 

when compared with St John i. 21. Really the plain sense of these 

passages seems to be, that Elijah will actually be sent before the 

sevond Coming of Christ, as one in his spirit and power was before 
is first. 

But the personality of his colleague is more doubtful. St Vic- 
torinus was well-nigh alone in thinking of Jeremiah. Of Enoch 
we know s0 little, that internal evidence hardly applies either way: 
all we can say is, that he was recognised by popular Jewish belief 
as a seer of apocalypses, and that his character as a prophet and 
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preacher of repentance is recognised by St Jude. This harmonises 
well enough with his being intended: but the internal evidence of 
Seripture itself points rather to Moses and Elias being the two 
witnesses. Their names are coupled in thé prophecy of Mal. iv. 4, 5, 
as well as in the history of the Transfiguration: and v. 6 ascribes 
to these prophets the plague actually inflicted by Moses, as well as 
that by Elijah. This modification of the traditional view was first 
suggested by the abbot Joachim, the great medieval commentator 
on this book ; but it has found wide acceptance in modern times. 


apépas xtrlas Siaxoclas eEjkovra. See on v. 2. 


arepiBeBAnpévor cakkous. The well attested reading repiPeBAnuévous 
might no doubt have arisen from assonance: if not, it must be ex- 
plained as if xal mpog....€&jxovra were parenthetical and the Seer 
had written O@jow rods Sto udprupas; if he wrote dwaw rods 6. bw. the 
accusative was certain to be very early and widely changed to the 
dative. Perhaps the sackcloth is to be understood as the official dress 
of prophets (Is. xx. 2), rather than a sign that the Witnesses are 
persecuted or mourn for the sin of Jerusalem. 


4. at Svo €&datar Kal at Sto Avxviar. As in Zech. iv. the two 
olive trees or the two Anointed Ones supply the bowl of one golden 
candlestick with oil, it may be a question whether the reference is 
directly to Zechariah or to a tradition which grew from his words: 
the two candlesticks, cf. Ps. exxxii. 17, are clearly known beforehand 
like the two olive trees: we know from the ‘Psalms of Solomon,” 
viii. 12, xvii. 6, that there was a widespread feeling that from the 
time of Epiphanes there had been no lawful kingdom or lawful 
priesthood, for the Maccabees had usurped both: this would explain 
a belief founded on Zechariah that a lawful kingdom and priesthood 
must be restored before the Kingdom of Christ, as there was a belief 
founded on Malachi that Christ would not come before Elias had 
appeared. Hence this verse would be an exact parallel to Matt. xi. 14, 
at once a sanction and a correction to existing belief. In Zechariah 
apparently the “‘two Anointed Ones” are Zerubbabel and Jeshua, 
or rather perhaps the ideal King and Priest, conceived as types of 
Him Who is both: perhaps these two Witnesses similarly typify Him 
as King (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 5) and Prophet. 


iotares. The masculine is not surprising after ofro; but the 
position of the participle is as singular here as that of the verb 
in vii. 2. 

5. ip exropeverar ex Tod oTdparos atTav. Jer. v. 14 is a pre- 
cedent for this image; 2 Kings i. 10, &. for the sense. 


el tis OeAyjoy. The irregularity, so far as there is one, is due to 
a common tendency of all Greek not consciously moulded on the 
early classics to use the conjunctive in conditional sentences even 
after ef, Winer, p. 568: hence the irregularity has presumption in its 
favour, apart from the balance of the authority. 


6. KAetoar tov odpavév. Like Elias. 
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Tas rpépas THs mpopyrelas avray. Is this term fixed with con- 
scious reference to he three years and six months for which Elias 
did shut heaven (Luke iv. 25; James v. 17)? The term was no doubt 
arrived at by adding the dry interval between the spring and autumn 
rains to the three years for which both failed, as the regular rains 
were renewed at Elijah’s prayer at the end of the third year. 


otpépey atta els ata. Like Moses. 


7. 70 Onplov. Here first mentioned: probably that which appears 
in xiii. 1, not in xiii, 11: though neither of them makes his appear- 
ance immediately “out of the bottomless pit”: see, however, xvii. 8. 
But perhaps it is worth noticing that “the deep” in Rom. x. 7 (the 
word is the same as ‘‘the bottomless pit” here) corresponds to ‘‘ the 
sea” of Deut. xxx. 13. ; 


Toujoe per aitav méAenov. Dan. vii, 21. We are not to think 
of the “saints” who rally round the “witnesses” ag necessarily 
holding the holy city against the armies of the beast; in the earliest 
and best days of the Maccabees the sinners were for the most part 
at ease in Zion, while the saints were fighting the good fight in the 
wilderness; the struggle to which the Seer looks forward is the anti- 
type of that. 


vukyoet aitots. Martyrs who have only to testify and suffer are 
always conquerors; but it belongs to the calling of these prophets 
not only to witness but to strive—and to strive in vain; their tes- 
timony is silenced and their work undone. 


Kal Grokrevet adrots. After the lost battle. 


8. éml tijs wAarelas. For the sing, cf. xxi. 21, xxii. 2, The word 
in fact means a broad street, such as the principal street of a city 
would be. The modern Italian piazza is the same word; but xxii. 2 
seems to shew that it is a street rather than a, square—perhaps most 
accurately a ‘‘boulevard” in the modern sense, only running through 
the city, not round it. 


THS TOAEwS THS peyddyns. Many commentators suppose this to be 
the Babylon of xiv. 8 and chaps. xvii. sqq.—i.e. Rome, whether 
literally or in an extended sense. But this seems hardly natural, 
If it were, why is it not called Babylon here, just as in the last 
verse the beast was called the beast? Besides, here the great majority 
of the inhabitants repent at God’s judgement: contrast xvi. 9. The 
only other possible view is, that this great city is Jerusalem: and 
with this everything that is said about it seems to agree, 


Hts KkaAeira. Here probably we have a comment of the Seer on 
the words of the Voice, which goes down to the end of the verse. 


268opna. Jerusalem is so called in Is. i. 10, and is likened to Sodom 
in Bzek. xvi. 46. For the licentiousness of the generation before the 
fall of Jerusalem, see comm. on Hos. iy. 14: Jos. B. J. 1v. ix. 10 
suggests a closer likeness. 
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Aiyurros. Jerusalem, it must be admitted, is never so called in the 
O.T. Possibly it was called so in the language of New Testament 
prophecy; certainly New Testament facts made the name appropriate : 
comparing Acts ii. 47, v. 12, &c. with the Epistle to the Galatians, we 
see how Jerusalem was at first the refuge of the people of God, from 
which nevertheless they had at last to escape as from a house of 
bondage. 


6 Kvptos avtav. This clause seems almost certainly to identify 
‘the great city” as Jerusalem: perhaps St John uses the title, as 
implying that its old one, ‘‘the Holy City,” is forfeited. At the same 
time, if we do suppose the City meant to be Rome, which might be 
supported by chap. xviii. 24, itself a parallel to Matt. xxiii. 35, these 
words can be explained, either by the responsibility of Pilate for the 
Lord’s death, or on the principle of the beautiful legend, Domine, quo 
vadis 2—that the Lord suffered in His Servants. 


9. BdAérovotv. The presents in this verse and the next are pretty 
consistently translated as futures by the Latin, but the later Greek 
MSS. alter all the presents but the first: while there is a decided 
balance of authority for réuovow. If the presents were uniform we 
might understand them as a sort of transition to the aorists in 11 seqq. 


7d Tropa avTav...rd wrapara avtdv. No reason can be assigned 
for the change of number. 


ok ddlovow reOijvar eis pvipo. As we are certainly to under- 
stand from vv. 11, 12 that the Prophets are made like to their Lord in 
His Resurrection and Ascension, we are probably to understand here 
that they are not made like to Him in His Burial. 


11. pera tas tpets Hpépas kal fpicv. The half day lends a cer- 
tain support to the ‘‘year-day” hypothesis—that 34 years are meant, 
which might be combined with the theory of St Hippolytus that the 
time of their testimony corresponds to the first half of the last of 
Daniel’s Seventy Weeks, while the reign of Antichrist occupies the 
second. But the traditional explanation takes the days literally—they 
rise, not on the third day like their Lord, but on the fourth—being 
like Him, though not equal to Him. Whether the periods named are 
to be taken literally or no, there seems no reason why we should not 
follow the traditional view, and understand this chapter as foretelling 
a sign which shall literally come to pass in the last days. The prophets 
Moses and Elijah (or perhaps Enoch and Elijah) will appear upon 
earth—or at the least two prophets will arise in their “spirit and 
power”: the scene of their prophecy will be J erusalem, which will then 
be reoccupied by the Jewish nation. Antichrist (under whose patron- 
age, it is believed, the restoration of the Jews will have taken place) 
will raise persecution against them, and kill them: but they will rise 
from the dead, and then, and not till then, the heart of Israel will turn 


to the Lord. 


12. iKkovoeav. Possibly not the two prophets only, but ‘‘they that 
beheld them.” 
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év rq vepédy. ‘In the cloud”—the same. perhaps, that received 
their Lord out of His Disciples’ sight. Any way, “the cloud” is 
regarded as a permanently recurring phenomenon, like ‘‘the rainbow” 
in x. 1. 


13. 16 8€karov tis méAews. This is the mildest judgement recorded 
in this book: we are expressly told after the far severer judgements of 
the Trumpets and the Bowls, that they wrought no repentance but 
rather blasphemy (ix. 20, 21, xvi. 9,21). Here it seems as if Jerusalem 
by a lighter chastisement was brought, if not to repentance, to some 
beginning of it. Blindness in part has happened to Israel, but they 
are still beloved for the fathers’ sake. 


dvopnata dvOpdrwv. ‘Names of men,” as A.V. margin: cf. iii. 4, 
and Acts i, 15 there quoted. 


XAudSes Errd. Possibly this number is taken as approximately a 
tenth part of the population of Jerusalem. The city, which can never 
have extensive suburbs, being surrounded by ravines, can never hold a 
larger permanent population than 70,000; but in its highest prosperity 
it may have held as many, and perhaps it may again. 


®Wwxav Sofay. Here and in xiv. 7, xvi. 9 these words seem to imply 
the confession of sin, as in Josh. vii. 19, and probably St John ix. 24. 
It was the predicted work of Elijah to ‘‘turn the heart of the fathers 
to the children, and the heart of the children to their fathers”: this 
will be fulfilled by his posthumous success, uniting the original stock 
of God’s People to the branches that now grow out of it (Rom. xi. 17, 
&e.). 


7@ Oe trod ovpavod. This title (combined in Jonah i. 9, Hzra i. 2 
with the Name of the Lorn) seems to have been the way in which 
Jews living among heathens (Ezra v. 12, Nehem. ii. 4) or heathens 
under Jewish influence (Ezra vi. 10) spoke of the God of Israel. This 
accounts for the way in which heathens in later times conceived of 
their religion. Nil praeter nubes et caeli numen adorant (Juy. xiv. 97), 


14. 1 oval 1 Sevrépa drqAGev. Having included the profanation of 
the Holy City and the plagues inflicted by the two prophets, as well as 
the invasion of the terrible horsemen, chap. ix. 


% oval 7 tplrn. In what does this consist? Perhaps we are to see 
the answer in xii. 12: but at any rate we have an instance of the way 
that, throughout this book, the last member of each series of signs 
disappoints us; we think (cf. x. 7) that the end of all things is come, 
but instead a new series begins. 


15—19. XII. 7—12. Tur Snvenre Trower. 


15. oval peyddar. Cf. xvi. 17. 


éyévero |) Baotdela rod Kdcpov Tod Kuplov rpav Kal Tod Xpirrov 
avtov. he only possible translation of the text is “the kingdom of 
the world is become our Lord’s and His Christ’s”; but the position 
of éyévero is strange. The phrase “His Christ” is founded on the 
O. T. phrase “the Lord’s Anointed,” cf. St Luke ii. 28, 
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Baotretdoe. Who? Our Lord or His Christ? St John probably 
would have regarded the question as meaningless, though comparing 
v. 1 (see note on év avr@) it is not likely that he used the sing. con- 
sciously to imply that Christ and His Father are One, which is implied 
xx. 6. It would be more to the point to compare ‘‘ Christ the Lord” 
in St Luke ii. 11 with ‘‘the Lord’s Christ” already quoted. 

17. kpre 6 Oeds 6 mavtToKpdtwp. See oni. 8. 

6 dv kalo qv. Here and in xvi. 5 6 épxdpevos is omitted: no reason 
can be assigned for the curtailment of the full formula of i. 4, 8, iv. 8, 
and no significance can be attached to it. 

17, 18. elAndas...4APev 1 dpyy oov. It is hypercritical in the 
N.T., and in this book particularly, to attempt to distinguish regularly 
between perfects and simple preterites: but here it is perhaps worth 
observing that all the verbs (after the first) are in the same tense: 
“Thou hast taken Thy great power, and didst reign: and the nations 
were wroth, and Thy wrath came,” &c. 

18. 6 Kaipds Tv vexpdv KptOnvar. The mention of the general 
Judgement here so long before the end of the book is not really a 
difficulty if we suppose that the Seven Trumpets form a separate 
vision, and that each vision carries us up to the End, or at least to the 
very verge of it. 

Tots puKpois Kal Tots peydAos. See crit. notes: the accusative, 
which in almost all critical texts comes in somewhere or other after 
the dative, would be quite natural after a verb like droricm, which is 
only once found in N.T., Philem. 19, where D, reads drodéow as if 
amotlaw was difficult. 

Stacetpar tovs StapOelpovras. Possibly, as A.V. margin, we should 
translate the participle ‘‘corrupt,” not ‘‘ destroy”’: there is an inverse 
change of sense in 1 Cor. iii. 17. 


19. 6 vaos Tov Oeov. See on iv. 6, vi. 9. 

THs SiabrKns avrov. ‘Of His covenant,” as constantly in O.T. 
It was a wide-spread belief of the Jews that the miraculous reappear- 
ance of the long-lost Ark in the earthly Temple would be the sign of 
Messiah’s coming to reign. 

éyévovro dorpamat. So viii. 5, xvi. 18: in all three places they 
mark the end of the series of seven signs. 


CHAPTER XII. 


2. txovoa. Lach. Tisch. W. H. (text) and Weiss add kal with NC 
Primas, and early vg. 

kpate. A adds kal. 

5. érexev vidv, dpoev with AC; cf. Is. Ixvi. 7 étépuye kal erexev 
dpoev; Text. Rec. reads ér. vidy dppeva with SB,1; P has dpoeva; 
Victorin. peperit filium, Primas. peperit masculum. 
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6. éxe. So Text. Rec. with C 1 and Treg. text. All other editors 
and Treg. margin add éxe? with NAB,P and early vg. : 
tpépovoty. Text. Rec. and Lachmann read rpégwow with AP 1, 

7. 6 Miyxand. A reads 8 re Meyann. 

Tov Tokepyoat, Tisch. omits rod with NB,1; Text. Rec. has émo\é- 
uyoav with the Latins who, except Primas. ut pugnarent, do not 
attempt to reproduce-the irregularity of the text. : . 

8. trxvoay. A and many cursives have icyvoev, and many cursives 
aire for airav. 

9. 6 péyas 6 Sis. N1 Primas, read 6 wéyas ddus. 

€BAyOnooy. Hieron. and several cursives omit. 

10. 6 Karijyopos. All editors but Treg. read 6 xarsywp which is 
only reece by A. 

airav. So Text. Rec. and Treg. with NB,C; Lach., Tisch., W. H., 
Weiss read a’ro’s with AP 1. ; 

11. avrof. WS cop. read oro. 


12. ot év avrois oxnvoivres. C has xaracknvodyres; ® and Vulg. 
have of xkarovxoivres év atrois. 


oval. Text. Rec. adds rots xarocodow with 1 and And. 

THY YqV...tHv Oddaccay. B, has 77 y7...79 Oadrdooy. 
_ 13. 6 Spdikwv Ste EBAYOn. N° reads 871 €BAj0n 6 Spdxwr. This may 
be compared with the omission of the whole clause 87 €BAHAn eis Thy 
viv in Hippol. Antichr. 60. 
~ dpoeva. A reads dpcevay. 

14. aidvo. Text. Rec. omits ai with NB,. 

15. tva...roujoy. Cop. omits, Primas. ut eam perderet. 


18. KaléordOny. So Text. Rec. and Tisch. with B,P cop. And. Are.; 
Lach. Treg. W. H. and Weiss read ¢ord6y with NAC vg. arm. syr.; 
Primas. seems to omit the verse. 


Cu. XII. 1—6. Tue Woman wits THE Man-Cuinp. 


This Vision is clearly not to be closely connected with that of the 
Witnesses : not only is it separated by the arrangement of the prophecies 
xi. 14,19; but the historical situation seems to be completely changed: 
in the former Jerusalem is standing and inhabited from first to last: 
in the second the flight of the woman (cf. Micah iv. 10 if as is probable, 
see below, she is to be identified with the ideal Sion) corresponds to 
the fall of the earthly city, after which the elect remnant, the spiritual 
Israel, are preserved in the wilderness for a time appointed. It is 
remarkable that every part of the prophecy of the Lord on the Mount 
of Olives should be expanded in this book, except what concerns the 
destruction of the earthly Jerusalem and its Temple. 


1. onpeiov. A.V. translates ‘a wonder” here and in v. 3, because 
onwetov in N,'T. has a quasi-technical sense; R.V. ‘a sign.” 
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yuvy. Who is this? The two answers most commonly given are 
(1) the Virgin Mary, (2) (which may be called the traditional sense) the 
Church. Neither seems quite satisfactory. There can indeed be 
little doubt that the Son born of this woman is the Son of Mary: nor 
ought theological or ecclesiastical considerations to exclude the view 
that Mary is herself intended by the mother; the glory ascribed to her: 
is no greater than that of a glorified saint (Dan. xii. 3; St Matt. xiii. 
43), and St John was not bound to suppress a truth for fear of the 
false inference Pius V. or Pius IX. might seek to draw from it. But 
it is not in harmony with the usage of this book for a human being; 
even a glorified saint, to be introduced in his personal character: if 
St John saw (see on iv. 4, v. 5) himself, who was not yet glorified, 
sitting among the elders, it is plain that it is typical, not personal, 
glory or blessedness that this description indicates. 

Who then, or what, is the typical or mystical Mother of Christ? 
Not the Christian Church, which in this book as elsewhere is repre- 
sented as His wife: but the Jewish Church, the ideal Israel, ‘the 
daughter of Zion.” See especially Mic. iv. 10, v. 3: where it is her 
travail from which He is to be born Who is born in Bethlehem. This 
accounts for the only features that support the other view, the appear- 
ance in her glory of the sun, moon, and stars of Cant. vi. 10, and the 
mention of ‘‘the remnant of her seed” in v. 17. 

It may, however, perhaps be true that the ideal mother of the Lord, 
is half identified in St John’s mind, and intended to be so in his 
reader’s, with His human mother: she embodies the ideal conception, 
just as the ideal of the false enemy of goodness in Ps. cix. received 
embodiment in Judas, or as the king of Israel who was to come is 
called “‘ David,” by Hosea and Ezekiel. 5; 


mrepiBePAnpevy Tov HAvov.... There may be a reference to Cant. vi. 
10, where however there is no mention of the stars. More certain is 
the reference, or at least similarity of imagery, to Gen. xxxvii. 9, where 
“the eleven stars,” i.e. signs of the zodiac, represent Jacob’s eleven 
sons, bowing down to Joseph, the twelfth. Here, the ideal Israel 
appears in the glory of all the patriarchs: Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
and their wives, are hers, and of the Twelve Tribes none is wanting. 
The whole description, in fact, is interpreted in Rom. ix. 5. 

2. Kai év yaorpi txovea. The construction if we follow most 

editors must be Sp67...yuv mepiBeBrnpuer7...xal ev yaorpl éxovoa kab 
kpace. There is an exact parallel to the interrupted construction 
in the apocryphal book of Zephaniah (Clem. Strom. y. 11 fin.), cai 
dvdaBey me mvedua, Kal dviveyxay pe els ovpavov TELM TOV kal é0ewpouv 
dyyédous Kadoumévous Kuplous* Kal To Suddnua avrov émckeluevov ev 
mvevpare dylp, Kal jy éxaorou bruv 6 Opdvos érramdaciwy pwrds 7diov 
dvaré\dovtos, olkodvTas év vaots owrnplas Kat vpuvodvrTas Oedv appnrov 
Uyorov. - ; 
- dSlvovca Kal Bacavilo wexetv. There is probably a remi- 
eae. of Gen. in 16, Son aps of St John xvi. 21. The main 
reference is to Micah iv. 10: cf. also St Matt. xxiv. 8; St Mark 
xiii. 8. 


% 
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8. Spdkov. The word in classical Greek means simply ‘‘serpent,”’ 
though perhaps it was always specially applied to the larger or more 
formidable kinds, But in St John’s time the conception seems to 
have been familiar of a half-mythical kind of serpent, to which the 
name was appropriated: it had not gone so far as the medi@val type 
of ‘‘dragon,” with legs and wings, but the dragon was supposed to 
‘‘stand” (see the next verse), hardly perhaps ‘‘on his rear,” as 
Milton imagines the Serpent of Eden to have done, before the curse 
of Gen. iii. 14, but erect from the middle upwards; see Verg. din. 
11. 206—8. Whether this dragon bore visibly on him the primeval 
curse or no, there is an undoubted reference to the story of the Fall 
in this picture of the woman, the man, and the serpent. In Ps. 
lxxiv. 13, 14 (14, 15); Job xxvi. 18; Is. xxvii. 1, li. 9, we seem to 
find references to a ‘‘war in heaven,” either past or future, like that 
which follows here. 


Kepadds émrd. Probably the vision avails itself of the imagery 
furnished by popular mythology: very likely Syria and Palestine had 
tales of seven-headed serpents, like the hydra of Lerna, or the cobras 
of modern Indian stories. 


kal képara Séka. The only illustration of this is, that the Beast 
of chaps. xiii., xvii. and of Dan. vii. has the like. Possibly, though 
the dragon is the archetype, not a copy, of the Beast, his appearance 


‘is known by that of the Beast: possibly the meaning here is more 


general: all unsanctified power is embodied in him (cf. St Luke iv. 6), 
as all the power of holiness in the Lamb (chap. v. 6). 


4. kal 1 ovpd aitod cipa. Is ovpe part of the description of 
the dragon, while éBakev marks an event? If so, we should under- 
stand that the great serpent coils himself over a third of the sky, 
and seems to sweep the stars in his train: when he is cast down 
they are cast down with him after the war in heaven. This of course 
would be an allegory of the fall of the angels. If not, we must 
suppose that the wrigglings of his tail are always casting down the 
stars, and explain the change of tense, if at all, as a Hebraism, 


va...ckaraddyy symbolises the enmity of the serpent against the 
seed of the woman, beginning with the intended treachery of Herod, 
and massacre of the Innocents; but including also the malice that 
pursued Him through life, the temptation, and at last the Cross. 


5. érexev vidv, dpoev. Cf. Is. lxvi. 7, and crit. note. 


ds péAXer arowpatvew. A periphrasis for the future. This desig- 
nation of the Son proves beyond question who He is: see ii, 27 as 
proving, if there could be any doubt about it, how Ps. ii. 9 is under- 
stood in this book. 


Tpds Tov Oedv Kal ampds Tov Opdvov avrod. Cf, iii. 21. In the 
Vision, ‘‘He that sat on the throne” is still, it may be, present: 
if so, St John sees the translation of the child to His side. 


6. els tHv epnpov. Did she descend to earth? she had appeared 
in heaven before. See on x. 9. Possibly, as the vision proceeds, 
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heaven, if we ought not to say the sky, becomes the mere background 
or even the canvas of its scenery. 


Strov exe [ket] Tdrov. See critical note. The redundant adverb is 
genuine and a Hebraism. Most of the historical interpretations that 
have been advanced for this part of the vision proceed on the assump- 
tion that the Woman is the Christian Church. As interpretations, 
they are excluded if we admit that she is the ancient Israel: though 
applications and illustrations drawn from one may be appropriate to 
the other. On the view taken here, the doctrine of this chapter is 
analogous to that of Rom. xi., though the point of view is not quite 
the same. St Paul distinguishes a double fulfilment of God’s promises 
to Israel—‘‘the Election,” the believing minority, receive them now, 
and ‘all Israel shall be saved” at last. St John does not distinguish 
the two, but uses language that covers both. The Daughter of Zion 
is kept alive by God, both in the continued quasi-national life of 
the Jewish people, and in the number (be it large or small) of 
Christians of Jewish race; who are known to God, though for 1500 
years at least they have, as a community, disappeared in the mass 
of their Gentile fellow-believers. It is hardly necessary to contradict 
the utterly unhistorical theory, that any now existing Christian nation 
can be identified with a portion of Israel. The theory is perhaps 
most absurd when applied to the English, whose ancestors are 
mentioned as a pagan tribe of north Germany, within 30 years, if 
not within three, of the date of this vision. (Tac. Germ. 40.) 


- apépas xtAlas Staxoclas éfjkovta. See on xi. 2, 3, Here, as in 
the earlier of those verses, the time defined may be that of the 
humiliation of Israel, as perhaps in the second it is conceived as 
that of their temporary rejection. It is a curious coincidence (even 
on the hypothesis that distinctly Jewish elements have been in- 
corporated in the Apocalypse, it can scarcely be more) that the 
desert fortress of Masada did hold out three years and a half after 
the fall of Jerusalem. 


7—12. Tue War in Heaven. 

Here it is possible that a part of the vision of the Seven Trumpets 
has been transposed into the vision of the Woman and the Dragon, 
for it certainly seems as if the coming down of the Devil to earth is the 
Third Woe: and we have seen reason to think that the visions of the 
Angel with the Book and the Two Witnesses were inserted designedly 
between the Sixth and the Seventh Trumpets. A seer of course has 
a perfect right to re-arrange his visions: the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets: here the transposition is very significant ; 
because the Advocate is taken up the Accuser must needs be cast 
down. 

7. éyévero Todos év TH Ovpave. This must refer to an event 
subsequent to the Incarnation—not therefore to the ‘‘Fall of the 
Angels” described in Paradise Lost. Milton may have been justified 
in using this description as illustrating or suggesting what he supposed 
to have happened then: but we must not identify the two. . 
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6 Mixayd. Dan. x. 13, 21, xii. 1, The two latter passages seem 
to tell us that he is the special patron or guardian angel of the 
people of Israel: and it may be in that character that he is introduced 
here. 

oi dyyeAou avrod. He is called “the archangel” in Jude 9: the 
angels are ‘‘his,” as well as “angels of the Lord,” just as either a 
general or a king can talk of “his soldiers.” 

Tod wokeuyoat. Ewald tried to explain this as a Hebraism. The 
sense is ‘* There was war in Heaven, so that Michael and his angels 
made war with the Dragon.” R.V. “going forth to war.” Did the 
text before the transposition suggested above ever run xal pono 
Opdxwv...8 re Meyanhr kal of d&yyedor adrod rod TWoreuHoa meTa TOO 
Opd.xovTos ? 

9. éBArOn. ‘Was cast down,” rather than “ cast out.” 

6 ddis 6 dpxatos. Gen. iii.1. This is the only place in canonical 
Scripture (see, however, Wisd. ii. 24) where we are told that the 
Tempter in Eden was the Devil: but it cannot be doubted that we 
are so told here. 


6 Kadotpevos SidBodos kal 6 Laravds. In spite of the way the 
articles are placed, of course these are both names of the Dragon. 
The former name is regularly used in the LXX. as the representative 
of the latter: though the two are not quite synonymous, the Hebrew 
name meaning ‘‘the Adversary,” and the Greek “the Slanderer” 
(e.g. the same word is used in a general sense in 1 Tim. iii. 141g 
“Satan” has the article here, as always in the O.T., except in the 
Book of Job—it is still rather a designation than a proper name. In 
Enoch xl. 7 we have it used in the plural in a passage very like 
this: “The fourth voice I heard expelling the Satans, and pro- 
hibiting them from coming into the presence of the Lord of spirits, 
to prefer accusations against the inhabitants of the earth.” The 
voice is afterwards explained to be that of Phanuel, the angel of 
penitence and hope. 


€BAxOq els tHv yqv. St Luke x. 18, St John xii. 31 throw light 
on what must be meant—a breaking of the power of the Devil by 
that of the Incarnate Lord: but we cannot be quite sure that our 
Lord speaks of the same fall of Satan in both passages, or in either 
of the same that St John describes. 


10. wvijv peyddnv. See on vi. 6, and cf. xi. 12. The “great 
voice,” as appears from ‘our brethren”? below, is the voice of a 
multitude whether of angels or of men. We are told that the saints 
are fellow-citizens of the angels, and the angels fellow-servants of 
the saints: nowhere that the two are brethren: perhaps that is a tie 
that can only be between creatures of flesh and blood, 


7) cornpla Kal 1 Sévapis. Probably the salvation and the might 
of God; but the view of A.V. that 9 Bac. Tod Aeod quay and % éé. 
Tod Xpiorod atrof correspond exactly and exclusively is not inde- 
fensible. The previous articles would then merely mark salvation 
or strength in general, and have no idiomatic equivalent in English. 
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% ¢Eovcla. Here, as generally, a derivative committed power, cf. 1 
Cor. xv. 27, 28. See also xvi. 9 n. 


6 Katryopos. The true reading is 6 xatjywp. The word was 
borrowed and distorted by the Rabbins, and is found in Hebrew 
letters in the Talmud applied to Satan. St Michael was called by 
the correlative term ‘‘the Advocate.” 


6 katnyopov. Literally “‘who accuseth,” but the context shews that 
the meaning of the tense is to mark the act as habitual rather than 
as present. The “Prologue in Heaven” of the Book of Job, and 
Zech. iii. 1, of course illustrate the sense. Sometimes the conflict 
between good and evil is a conflict of ideas and principles: then 
Satan accuses the brethren in heayen, not always falsely (St Luke 
xvi. 15); sometimes on one side or on both it is a clashing of passions 
and interests: then Satan is cast down to earth: it goes ill with all 
who have their conversation there. 


11. 81d 7d aipa...dud tov Adyov. These conquerors are the martyrs 
and confessors of Christ: though He is gone up, Satan is not at once 
cast down. ‘The accusatives mark the cause, not the means of their 
victory: we might have expected the second to have been replaced 
by a genitive. The whole verse would be easier to understand after 
OR AWE 

obk HydtnTav THY Puxyy attov. St John xii. 25, St Luke xiv. 26 
are the closest parallels among the gimilar sayings of our Lord. 
Here, as in all of them, the word for “life” is that elsewhere ren- 
dered “soul”—not the same as that used for “‘life eternal” in 
St John I.c. : 


dxpt Savdrov. They carried the temper of not loving life (not only 
to the renunciation of its joys, but) even to death. 


12. Sid rodro. Because the Accuser is cast down from Heaven, 
which is at once the proof of the coming of “the salvation and the 
might and the kingdom” and the earnest of the victory of the brethren, 


of év abrots oxnvotvres. The order here and in xiii. 6, 12 is 
common in ordinary Greek, rare in this book. 


oval mv yiv Kal THv Oddacoay. See crit. notes, and for accusative 
ef. viii. 13. ‘The sense is clear though the construction is peculiar to 
this book. When and in what sense the Devil’s power was, or will be, 
at once lessened and brought into more terrible neighbourhood to 
earth, we can hardly venture to say precisely. Perhaps texts like 
St John ix. 39, xv. 22 illustrate this. Every manifestation of Christ 
deepens the guilt of sin which persists in spite of it. Yet it cannot 
be said that since the Incarnation Satan has had increased power to 
afflict unbelievers or backsliders; on the contrary, earthly life has 
upon the whole been steadily growing safer, easier and more comfort- 
able, both for the good and for the evil, since Christ has been ruler in 
the midst of His enemies, for whom He is still receiving gifts, It is 
probable therefore that the principal fulfilment of this Scripture is still 


to come. 
REVELATION 3 
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éAlyov Katpov éxe. This short season corresponds with the reign 
of Antichrist, the Beast, whom the Dragon enthrones on earth when 
he himself is cast down from heaven. Consequently it cannot be 
identified with the ‘‘little season” of xx. 3, which comes after the 
overthrow of Antichrist and the binding of Satan. 


13—17. Tue DELIVERANCE oF THE WoMAN. 


13. éS{wtev mv yuvatka. The reference is probably in the first 
instance to the Roman persecution of the Jews, in and after the 
wars of Titus and Hadrian: both the bitterness with which those wars 
were conducted (Josephus probably exaggerates the clemency of Titus), 
and the savage fanaticism which provoked it, were the Dragon’s work. 
So also were the medieval persecutions of the Jews by Christians: and 
so is the social or intellectual intolerance which is by no means ex- 
tinct yet, and which is actually often bitterest against a Christian 
Jew who does not forget his nationality. 


14, at Svo mrépvyes Tod derod Tod peyddov. The great eagle need 
not be any one mystical eagle known to the Seer and his disciples, it 
may be as general as “the eagle” Deut. xxviii. 49; if on the-other 
hand we omit the article before dvo, it will be clear that the eagle is 
many-winged as in 4 Esdras, and therefore mysterious. Some suppose 
“the great eagle” to symbolise the Roman Empire; but that did not 
protect the Jewish church, though to some extent it did the Christian. 


Wa wérynrar...rod dhews. This resumes v. 6 in a way characteristic 
of the writer’s method in linking different visions together, ef. viii. 
2, 6 and xv. 1, 5, 6. In the latter passage and in this chapter it 
might be a question whether the earlier verse was not the after- 
thought.. 


15,16. Gen. iii. 15. The sense must be, that the Devil attempts 
to frustrate God’s counsels, not now by attacking the old Israel, but 
the new ‘‘Israel of God.’ Titus, we are told, resolved to destroy the 
Temple, ‘‘in order that the religion of the Jews and Christians might 
be more completely abolished” (Sulp. Sey. 1. 30, supposed to embody 
a quotation from Tacitus). Hadrian, on the contrary, seeing that the 
Christians had separated their cause from that of the rebel Jews, 
extended to them a tolerance not merely contemptuous. But thence- 
forward the best and ablest emperors, from M. Aurelius to Diocletian, 
recognising the independent power of the Church, thought it neces- 
sary to persecute it. At last, Julian completely reversed the policy of 
Titus, seeking to discredit the Gospel by patronage to the Jews. This 
policy, apparently, will be carried out by Antichrist; but will be 
baffled when the Jews, whom he has restored to their land as un- 
believers, are converted by the martyrdom and resurrection of the two 
prophets (see notes on the preceding chapter). 


17. éml tH yuvarkl,..perd tov Aowrdv tod orépparos aitys. We 
have not means for interpreting this description in detail. All we 
can say certainly is, that it describes the providential foiling of 
Satanic attempts at the destruction of Israel. Perhaps the most 
plausible suggestion of a definite meaning of the “flood” [better 
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translated “‘river”] is that the Christians of Jerusalem, in their 
flight to “the mountains” (St Matt. xxiv. 16 dc.) of Pella, were 
delivered by a miracle or special providence from the dangers of the 
passage of Jordan: if they fled immediately before the siege was 
formed by Titus, this was just before the Passover, when the river 
was in flood (Josh. iii. 15). But of guch an event we have no his- 
torical notice: and it is likely that the Christians fled when they had 
first “seen Jerusalem compassed with armies” (St Luke xxi. 20), in 
the unsuccessful assault of Cestius Gallus, three years before the fall 
of the city. 

ray ThpotvTay Tas evrohds. xiv. 12. 

éxdvrev tiv poptuplav Incod. vi. 9, xix. 10. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1. Képara Bika Kal Kehards érrd. Here 1 omits the horns; in the 
parallel passage xvii. 3 it omits the heads. 

2. dpxov. Text. Rec. reads dpxrov, s0 do some cursives. 

Movros. Tisch. reads \ebyrwy with & syr. and Victorin. 

3. xoalplay. Text. Rec. with vulg. reads cal eléoy plav. 

Baipare. Text. Rec. reads Oavpdoby with A 1 and adds év with 
1 12, turning 7 into 79. 

5. Pracdnplas. A reads Prdogqpa; By Praopnploy. The first 
half of the verse is wanting in 1 and in Primasius. 

moro. adds 6 the, B, prefixes wbhepov. Dionysius and Iren. 
int. omit the words. 

6. 7d bvopa adrov. %* substitutes abrév. 

kal rv oxnviv atrov. C omits these words. Text. Rec. adds cat 
with XB,*P 1. 

7. «al ¢660n...atrots. ACP 1* omit this clause. 

8. ov...16 Svopa. Text. Rec. has dy...7d dvbpara with SP, 

10, et ris ds alyporwotay, ds alxporwolay trayer. XB,CP omit 
the second eds alypahwoloy, Primas. qui captivum duserit et ipse 


capietur. Most M88. of vulgate, and syr., support Text. Rec. ef m1 
alypahuctay owdyea els alxpohwctoy bedya which is found in Areth. 


1 stops short at ef 11s alyp. owarye. ! 

dmoxteve, 84. A has droxravOjvur alone. W. H. suggest droxreivew 
or droxreivan; & reads dmoxreive. 

12. étyérrvov abrod. Primas. reads in terra; P by a mistake has 
Lory for riv “jv Kol in the next clause. 

tya mporkwvicovew: has rpooxwy, 1.4. mpookuvely. 

ros Gaydrov. A omits. ; 

13. tWwaxolmip rog xaraPalvev. By has cal rip Wa ex Tov obpavoi 
warapolyer, 

12 
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14, mowjoaekdva. A reads rofoa elxbvay. S prefixes cat. 
15. abr@ Soivar. ACP* read arf for adrg. C omits dodva as if 
TH elkbve Tov Onplov were a gloss on airy. 

door. AP read iva dco. Text. Rec. with 1 Areth. inserts tva 
before droxravOdouw. 

16. Sdow avrois xdpaypa. 26 and 95 have NMBwor 7d xdparyya 
atrod. The Latin versions have habere. S* has aire for avrocs. 

17. kaltva. So Text. Rec. Treg. and Weiss with N°AB,P. Lach. 
and Tisch. omit (and W. H. bracket) cat with N* and C. 

7d xdpaypo,, Td Svopa, Tod Onplov, i Tov dpLOudy Tod ovdparos avtod 
with AP. C has r. x. rod dvduaros K7.d.3 N Td x. Tod O. 7d dvomwa 
avrod; By 7. x. 7. 8. 7. O. H Tov dpLOudy Tod Onplov 7 K.7.d. 


18. yx&S’. C511 and Tye. still preserve the reading older than 
St Irenwus étaxborae déka ee. 





Cu. XII, 18—XIII. 10. Tur Beast rrom THE Sra. 


18, éord@nv. If correct, it would mark the beginning of a new vision, 
just as Dan, viii. 2, x. 4 begins a vision with a statement of where he 
saw it. If we read éor40y, which was certainly the commonest reading 
before Andreas, the connexion will be, the dragon departed to make 
war and he stood on the sand of the sea waiting for the beast to come 
up to fight his battles. As Tischendorf observes, if chapters xii. and 
xiii. are to be so closely connected, it becomes an unanswerable question, 
where is the dragon’s throne which is given to the beast; but this is 
not an unanswerable objection to the best attested reading. 


XII. 1. cl8ov & ris Oakdoons. Dan. vii. 3. 
képara, Séxa Kal Kepadrds érrd. The ten horns are from Dan. 


vii. 7. But the beast seen by Daniel seems to have only one head, 
v. 20: and hence some have supposed that this beast is not the same 
as that, but a combination of all Daniel’s four—and that the seven 
heads are obtained by adding together the four heads of the leopard 
with the single ones of the other three beasts. But this seems far- 
fetched : it is better to remember (see on iv. 7) that God is not obliged 
always to reveal the same truth under the same image. St John’s 
vision was like enough to Daniel’s to indicate that it applied to the 
same thing, but it supplied details which Daniel’s did not. For one 
thing, comparing this description with xii. 3, we learn that this beast 
has a special likeness to the Devil. 


dvopara Brardnyulas. Cf. xvii, 3. Divine honours were paid to 
every good or even tolerable emperor after his death, and claimed 
by Gaius, Nero and Domitian in their lifetime: both the tribute and 
claim were blasphemous: the claim was put forward more violently 
by Gaius, more persistently by Domitian, whom his subjects had to 
call ‘“‘our Lord and our God,” to Christian ears a double blasphemy : 
ZeBaorés, the official title of all emperors, sounded like a divine name 
and was treated as such in Asia, and was therefore blasphemous. 
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It is uncertain whether the plural implies that each head bore more 
blasphemous names than one. 


2. 70 Onplov 6 clSov «.t.A. The fourth beast in Dan. vii. is not 
described as like any ordinary animal: here he is described as com- 
bining the likeness of the other three. We may draw the inference 
mentioned on v. 1, that this beast is not the fourth, but a combi- 

_nation of all four: but on the simpler view the description is not less 
appropriate. The Rome of St John’s day was ‘‘like unto” a Greek 
empire, and at the same time embodied elements derived from Babylon 
and from Persia. And if we watch the ‘‘spirit of Antichrist” that is 
working in our day, we shall see it in the various forms of Hellenic 
aestheticism, of Persian luxury, and of Chaldean scientific necessarian- 
ism. It remains for this spirit to mount the imperial throne of Rome, 
when he who now letteth is taken out of the way. 


Kal Baxey avto 6 Spdxwv. It is the Devil’s interest and policy 
to disguise his working under the forms of the world: at present, he 
has actually persuaded many to disbelieve in his existence. 

av Sivapw aitod, kal Tov Opdvov avrod, kai Eovolay peydAnv. For 
Svvauuv and é£ovclay see on xii. 10, for Opdvov on ii. 13. Antichrist, or 
the Antichristian empire, bears just the same relation to the Devil as 
the true Christ to God. 


3. Kal play ék Trav kepaddy. This of course depends upon cldov 
in the first verse; but the ellipse is harsh and most Latin Versions 
repeat vidt. 

ds éahaypévyy ets Odvarov. Comparing xvii. 8, 10, 11, it has 
been thought that this indicates the death of Nero (the reality of 
which is clearly expressed, xvii. 8, though not here) and his expected 
reappearance as Antichrist. See notes on ch. xvii. and Introduction, 
pp. lxiii., lxv., xvi. 

4. tls dporos tH Onplw; A sort of blasphemous parody of sayings 
like Ex. xv. 11; Ps. xxxv. 10, lxxi. 19, lxxxix, 8, or of the name 
Michael, which is by interpretation ‘‘Who is like God?” 


5. ordpa.... Dan. vii. 8. 
moujoat. This may mean to “spend,” so that ‘to continue” 
(A.V.) will give the right sense: but perhaps rather, as in Dan. viil. 
24, xi. 28, 30, 32, “do” is used absolutely for “‘do exploits.” ; 

pqvas tercepdKovta Sho. See on xi. 2. 

6. Tovs év TG odpavg oknvoivras. The order as in xii, 12 is more 
like that of ordinary Greek than is usual in this book. The clause 
must be taken in apposition to riv ox. airod. The host of angels.are 
God’s Tabernacle, as elsewhere His Camp. 


T. kal: 260y...adrovs. There is considerable authority for the 
omission of this clause : but the omission is no doubt merely accidental 
it was left out in one or more very early copies, because scribes 
passed from one clause beginning ‘‘and there was given unto him” 
to another. For the sense cf. Dan. vii. 21 and ch, xi. 7: the latter 
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proves that “the Saints” (i.e. the holy people of God) are to be under- 
stood as Christians, not as Israelites. 


éml wacav dudiy kal Aadv Kal yAdooay Kal vos. See v. 9 n. 
The Devil gives to Antichrist what he offered to Christ, St Luke iv. 6. 


8. mdvrtes...ov. The singulars after the plural here are not more 
difficult than the plurals after the singular in St John xvii. 2 [24]; 
1 John v. 16. : 

&v TO BiBAlw ris Lois Tod dpviov, xxi, 27: see note on v. 1. 

amd KataBoArs Kéopov. Perhaps in Greek, as in English, it is 
most natural to connect these words with “slain”: and 1 Pet. i. 19, 
20 works out what, on this view, would be the sense. But the similar 
clause xvii. 8 seems to prove that the words are to be taken with 
‘‘written’’: it is God’s purpose of individual election, not of universal 
redemption, that is here dated ‘from the foundation of the world.” 


9. erisKk.t.A. See on ii. 7. 


10. el ts els aixpadwotay, els aixpadwolay imdye. This is de- 
cidedly the best attested reading; and, there being no verb expressed 
in the first clause, it is a question what verb is to be supplied. This 
will depend on the sense given to the rest of the sentence, and this on 
the reading adopted there. If the received text be right (it is, more 
literally than in the A.V., ‘‘if any will kill with the sword,-he must 
be killed with the sword”: cf, St Matt. xxvi. 52), its reading in the 
earlier clause must be accepted as a correct gloss. But there is a 
reading—not so well attested, and which might have arisen accident- 
ally—if any to be killed by the sword, [he must]” (one important 
MS. omits this) ‘‘be killed by the sword.” Inferior as this reading is 
in external evidence, it is supported by the parallel with Jer. xv. 2, 
xliii. 11, We have therefore the choice between the two versions, 
‘‘If any man [be] for captivity, he goeth into captivity: if any [be] to 
be slain by the sword, he must be slain by the sword,” and that of the 
A.V. with the word “leadeth” put in italics: and we shall choose 
between them, according as we think that St John is likelier to have 
had in his mind the text in Jeremiah or our Lord’s saying. Perhaps 
the former suits the context best—‘‘the patience and the faith of the 
saints” is to be shewn in submitting to death or captivity. But the 
other view, that their patience and faith is to be sustained by remem- 
bering the certainty of God’s vengeance on their oppressors, is sup- 
ported by the parallel passage, xiv. 12. 


11—16. Tue Beast rrom tHe Lanp, 


11. ddAo Onptoy. Afterwards called the False Prophet, xvi, 13, 
xix. 20, xx. 10. Some think that it is he, rather than the first Beast, 
who is to be identified with St Paul’s “Man of Sin,” the personal 
Antichrist—the first Beast being the antichristian Empire. But in 
xvii. 11 sqq. it seems plain that the seven-headed Beast, who is 
primarily a polity, at length becomes embodied in a person. 


képara, 80. Perhaps two only, because that is the natural number 
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for a lamb—the only significance of the number being, that they are 
not seven or ten. Perhaps there is a reference to Dan. vill. 3: as 
Nero’s pride and guilt foreshadowed Antichrist’s, so the homage he 
seemed to receive from a representative of the one great rival empire 
may have foreshadowed Antichrist’s universal sway. It may be noted 
too, that Tiridates was a Magian who observed the rules of the order 
on the throne. But the meaning of the Vision is not to be gathered 
from the events of the time which not improbably coloured its 
imagery. 

Spore dpvlw...ds Spdkwv. No doubt the obvious view is right, that 
he looks like Christ and is like Satan. Alford well compares St Matt. 
vii. 15—though the resemblance is in the sense, not the language or 
even the image, so that perhaps there is no conscious reference. 


12. ov. The sense is, he does all that the Dragon has given the 
Beast power or authority to do. 


évémvov avtod. The relation of the False Prophet to the Beast is 
nearly the same as that of Aaron to Moses, Ex. iv. 16, vii. 9 sqq., or 
even of a true Prophet to God, 1 Kings xvii. 1. 

rovs éy adry karotKkodvTas. See on v. 6. 

13. Kal qwout onpeta peydda. St Matt. xxiv. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 9. 

tva kal wip.... The similarity to 1 Kings xviii., 2 Kings i., is best 
explained by St Luke ix. 54, 55. To reproduce the acts of Elijah now 
shews the spirit, not of the true Christ, but of the false. 

14. wAavg. xix. 20. There is still a reminiscence of St Matt. 
xxiv. 24. 

exéva. We cannot tell how, or how literally, this prophecy will 
be fulfilled in the last days: but it is certainly relevant to remember 
how the refusal of worship to the Emperor’s image was made the test 
of Christianity in the primitive persecutions—perhaps especially by 
humane and reluctant persecutors like Pliny (see his famous letter to 
Trajan), who acted not from fanaticism, but from supposed political 
necessity. And the king-worship of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the maxim, earlier acted on than avowed, cujus regio ejus 
religio,—shews us the really Antichristian element in the persecutions 
of that age. To the ingenious theory, that the second Beast is the 
Papacy, and “the image of the first Beast’? the mediaeval Empire, it is 
a fatal objection that, though the Popes may be said to have made and 
vivified the ‘Holy Roman Empire,” they certainly did not make the 
world worship it—they might more plausibly be charged with making 
it worship them. 

15, ¢860y aire Soivar. A.V. to avoid the repetition of give trans- 
lates here and above ‘‘he had power.” 


avevpa. Not mveiua Swijs as in xi. 11, though the sense is practi- 
cally the same, except that there the life is true and blessed, as always 
in St John. 


16, Kal qovet resumes the construction of v. 14. 
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tva Sdow avrots. Is Saow impersonal as \éyovew x. 11, Brérwou 
xvi. 15? but for atrois we should supply the subject from the previous 
accusatives, 


Xdpaypa. Of. ra orlypara *Inood, Gal. vi. 17. The image is, as 
there, that of the brand put upon slaves to identify them; pagan 
devotees sometimes received such a brand, marking them as the 
property of their god. In the so-called Third Book of Maccabees 
(which, stupid as it is, has-perhaps some historical foundation) we are 
told that Ptolemy Philopator ordered the Jews of Alexandria to be 
branded with an ivy-leaf, the cognisance of Dionysus. One may com- 
pare also the sealing of the servants of God in chap. vii., and xiv. 1. 


17,18. Tur Numser or rar Name or THe Beast. 


17. kal tva. See crit. note. If xai be retained, the verb depends 
on woe? in v. 16; if omitted, the clause marks the purpose of the 
Xdpayywa. 

Wa prjtis...rodjoat. Such disabilities seem to have been actually 
imposed, at least in the Diocletian persecution, by requiring business 
transactions to be preceded by pagan formulas, 


Tov dpiOudy Tod évsparos adtod. In Hebrew and in Greek, letters 
were used for numerals, every letter having its own proper significance 
4s a number. Among the Jews (and to some extent among early 
Christians, especially heretics) this suggested the possibility of finding 
numbers mystically Corresponding to any word: the numerical value 
of all the letters might be added together, and the sum would repre- 
sent the word. This process was called by the Jews Gematria, a cor- 
ruption of the Greek Geometria, Ridiculous as were many of the 
attempts made to find mystical meanings in the words of Scripture 
by this process, it remains true that a Jew of St John’s time would 
probably mean, by ‘‘the number of a name,” the number formed by 
Gematria from its letters: and probably the numerous guesses, from 
* time to our own, that have been based on this method 
are so far on the right track. But there are too many that are plausi- 
ble for any one to be probable. There are in fact an indefinite num- 
ber of proper names whose letters will amount to 666 (or 616, see 
below) either in Hebrew or Greek—at least when the names are neither 
Hebrew nor Greek, and so have to be arbitrarily transliterated. 

The attempts which are generally thought of most importance are 
Aarewos, and Nerén (or Neré) Késar ; the latter has the advantage 
that the alternative Hebrew transliterations of his chief titles 
give 666 or 616 as we retain or drop the final m. Both the solution 
Aarewos and the reading 616 are as old as St Ireneus, who criticises 
the latter in a way to suggest that it was already interpreted of Nero. 
He insists that in a Greek book we should expect the name to be con- 
veyed by the numerical value of Greek letters: he speaks of the reading 
616 as due to an ‘idiotism’—a mispronunciation such as uneducated 
persons might fall into—an educated Greek would take care of the 
final. V6lter hardly presses his own objection that Késar ought to 
be written with a Yod between the Koph and the Samech: and 
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whether Nero were living or dead at the moment of the vision it was 
equally dangerous to name him plainly. If he were alive it was 
treason against him to say he was the beast, if he were dead it was 
treason against the reigning emperor to say Nero would come back 
from the dead. Vélter’s own ingenious solution—Trajanus Hadrianus 
—which gives either 666 or 616 also in Hebrew, cannot stand apart 
from his general theory of the book. If 616 were otherwise probable, 
it could be read of Gaius. éy.dva gives the right number and might 
be referred to Nero as a matricide, for the viper’s birth was supposed to 
be fatal to the mother, and the three letters might be arranged as a 
rough outline of a snake. No other name (Genseric, Mohammed, and 
even Napoleon, have been tried with more or less violence) has any 
real chance of being right. Failing Aarewos and Késar Ner6én, we may 
be pretty certain it will not be discovered till Antichrist appears: and 
then believers will be able to recognise him by this token. 


18. 6 gov votv Wmdicdtw. “The terms of the challenge serve 
at once to show that the feat proposed is possible, and that it is 
difficult.” (Alford.) 

dpby.ds ydp dvOpdiov éorly. Comparing xxi. 17, it appears that 
these words mean ‘‘is reckoned simply by an ordinary human 
method.” 

xéS’. The reading x.S” is ancient, but certainly wrong: and it is 
not impossible that the repetition (which must strike every one in 
the words, though the Greek figures do not suggest it like the Arabic) 
of the number 6 is significant: it approximates to, but falls short 
of, the sacred 7. Certainly we get no help by referring to 1 Kings x. 
14—-where the number is probably arrived at by calculating that 
Solomon got 2000 talents every three years: cf. v. 22. 


‘CHAPTER XIV. 


1. 1d dvopa atrod kal. Text. Rec. omits these words with P 1. 
yeypappévov. A has 7d yey., 1 And. com. xacépevor. 

3. qdovow ds. Tisch. omits os with NB,P. 

kawvyyv. S adds cat nv, nv being in the first hand above the line, 
Téeooapes. N* has play, reading A’ for A’; C omits, 

4. ov épodvvOncav. One ms of Primas. reads non inquinaverunt 

vestimenta sua, which is supported by Tert. Hieron. 

drapx7y. Sand Primas. read dm’ dpxijs. 

Kal T@ dpvlw. N* has kai év 7@ a. 
6. edSos. Text. Rec. has 66Aos with 1. 


dpopor yap eiow. Lachmann omits yap with ACP; and Text. 
Ree. adds évdmiov Tod Opévov with medieval vulgate. 


6. émi tots Kabynpévovs. Text. Rec. omits émt with B, and substi- 
tutes xarotxodvras for xa@. with A. 136 add rovs kar. after Tovs xa. 
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7. d€yov. Nomits. Text. Rec. has \éyorra with 1. 


PoPyOyre. Cyp. Primas. add potius, which must refer to the 
worship of the Beast. 


kal Qddaccay. Tisch. inserts riv with NB,: 36 and the old Latin 
(Primas.) and many forms of vulgate omit xal. 


8. Sevrepos dyyedos. Tisch. has dyy. dedr. with N° and C (devrepov) 
and P. S* omits dyyedos and everything from érecev (pr.) to Aéywr. . 


Tov Oupov. 196 Tyc. omit. 


memotikev. Tyc. read rérwxay asin xviii, 3; Nc 12 Primas. rérrwxav; 
the latter copied Tyconius without noticing the difference of text. 


9. avrots. A and Primas. read airq. 

Onplov. A has Ovoracrapior. 

10. év to TroTnplw THs Spyys. A has ek rod wornplou riv dpyiv. 
» Bacavobrycerat. A has Bacavicdjoovra. 


dyyé\ov aylov. A has trav dyyé\wv, B, and Text. Rec. trav dylov 
ayyérwr. 


14. KalelSov. & omits. 

' KaOnpevov Spoov. Text. Rec. has caOjpevos duovos with 1 7 49 91. 
vio. Tisch. and W. H. read vidvy with NAB,; P has viod, 1 vids. 
éxov. N* has éxovra, NC exor. 

16. éeploOn 4 yy. Cod. flor. demensus est terram. 
18. é&mAOev ex Tov Bvoiacryplov. Primas. omits. Lach. omits 

€&p\Oev with A. 
éxov. Lach. reads 6 éywy with AC, 
gdovy. Text. Rec. has xpavy7 with C, 


19. tiv Anvov...rév péeyav. 1 has tov Anvdv. Text. Rec. has rhy 
peyadnv with &. 
20. t&wOev. Text. Rec. has é&w with & 1. 





Cu. XIV. 1—5. Tue Lams vron Mount Sion. 
1. tddpvloy. Of course the same as in chap. v. 


éml +6 dpos 2udv. Probably the earthly one—the heavenly Jeru- 
salem of chap. xxi. has not yet appeared. And in xi. 7, 8 we had an 
intimation that the Seer’s gaze was now directed to Jerusalem: 
Babylon, though mentioned in v. 8, is not seen till chap. xvii. 


exaTov TeroepdKovTa Téroapes XtALddes. Cf. vii. 4, 


_ 7d dvopa avrod Kal To dvopa tod matpés avrod. Notice that it 
is assumed as understood that the Lamb is the Son of God. See 
notes on iii. 12, vii. 3. 


2. Ho foviv i8drov wokdkov. This marks the volume of the 
sound. 


Bpovtis peydAns. This marks its loudness. 
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ds KWapeddav KiOapifsyrov. This marks that it was articulate and 
sweet: the harpers sing as they play. 


3. GSovcw as odyv. The ws is perhaps mechanically inserted 
from the former clauses, it is not found in v. 9. Naturally we should 
suppose the subject of dSovew to be the harpers whom St John seems 
to hear without seeing: yet how can they be angels when we are 
told that only the ransomed of earth can.learn the new song? If 
the hundred forty and four thousand are heard singing the new 
song in heaven and seen drawn up in battle array on Mount Sion (on 
the ruins of the holy city? see on xii. 1—6), the vision at this pomt 
becomes very like a dream. : 


4. mapvor. The first instance of the use of the word as a mas- 
culine substantive. It was adopted in ecclesiastical language, and 
applied e.g. to St John himself. It is best to understand the word 
literally. St Matt. xix. 12; 1 Cor. vii. prove, on any fair interpre- 
tation, that a devout and unselfish celibacy gives special means for 
serving God, and so we need not be surprised to learn here that it 
has a special reward from Him. No disparagement of holy matrimony 
is implied. Marriage is lowered by the Fall from what God meant 
it to be (Gen. iii. 16), and so, like other things which God made 
very good, has its own evils and dangers; but it does not follow that 
it is here conceived as in any sense defilement—they who are virgins 
@ fortiori are “not defiled with women.” It is noticeable that we 
owe to the two celibate Apostles the highest consecration of marriage, 
see Eph. y. 23—33, and the last two chapters of this book. 


dmapxyj. This seems to imply, as is required by the view that 
“virgins” strictly speaking are meant, that the 144,000 do not 
represent the whole number of the Elect, but a specially sanctified 
number from among them. See on vii. 4. ; 


5. dpopor ydp eiow. Here, if yap be retained, the argument, as 
in v. 4, is that the higher degree of perfection includes and guarantees 
the lower: if yap be omitted, duwpol elow would be the inference from 
their perfect truth, not a proof of it. Cf. St James iii. 2. 


6,7. THe ANGEL WITH THE EvERLASTING GOSPEL. 


6. &ddov dyyedov. Different from the many mentioned before, 
perhaps especially distinguished from the one who appears in ch, x., 
but see v. 17, xviii. 1, where such a reference is hardly possible. 


év pecovpavyjpartt. See on viii. 13. 

_ @dayyAvov aidviov. It is true that these words have not the arti- 
cle, but neither has ‘‘[the] Gospel of God” in Rom. i.1. Even if, 
therefore, the grammatical usage of this book were more regular than 
it is, it would be needless to translate “an eternal piece of good news,” 
in which, moreover, it would be hard to find a sense for the epithet, 
No doubt “‘gospel” is used in its constant N.T. sense; and the gospel 
is called ‘‘everlasting,’”’ as declaring the eternal truth of God. The 
preaching of the Gospel here stands in the same relation to God’s 
Judgement as in St Matt. xxiv. 14, But notice, that the name is 
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applied to the whole truth of God, not to what was revealed by 
Christ only: for the substance of the angel’s message is pure natural 
theism. Hence some infer a distinction between the “‘Gospel of 
the Kingdom” preached to Israel during a limited “Day of Visi- 
tation,” and the ‘Everlasting Gospel” proclaimed to all nations 
till the end of the world. 


evayyeAtoat. See on x. 7. 


érl rods KaOypévous él ris ys. The phrase is only found here 
and is suggested by the picture of men sitting on the ground while 
the angel flies overhead. 


7. déywv. See on iv, 1. 

Sdére adr Sdtav. See on xi. 13. 

Stu WAVev 7 Spa ris Kploews adrod is not at variance with aldvov: 
the Gospel is to be preached éws ris cuvredelas Too aldvos. 

@ddaccay might easily have had the article, which would be less 
natural with ryyas bddrwy: ef. viii. 3, 10, xvi. 3, 4. 


8—11, ANncGELsS or WaRnina. 
8. tmrevev trecey. Is, xxi. 9. 


BaBvAdy aj peydAn, as in xvii. 5. See also xviii. 10, 18 and 21 
where we have ‘‘Babylon the great city,” “the great city” (meaning 
Babylon), and ‘“‘the great city Babylon.” The omission of city here 
makes the presumption less that “the great city” of xi. 8, xvi. 19 is 
the same. j 


ék Tod olvov Tod Oupod tis mopvelas. If the text be right, and if 
it be impossible to regard Guyod as representing the Hebrew word 
translated “provocation,” 2 Kings xxiii. 26, there is a blending 
of two views. Babylon makes the nations drink of the cup of her 
fornication; and she is made, and they are made with her (at first 
perhaps by her), to drink of the cup of God’s wrath: v. 10, xvi. 19. 
In xviii. 6 as in Jer. li. 7, from which the image is taken, there is, 
as probably here, a combination of the two. 


10. kalavtés. He, like Babylon; his fear of the Beast will not 
excuse him. 


mera & Tod olvov Tod Oupod Tod Ocod. Ps, Ixxy. 8 (9); Is. li, 17, 
22; Jer. xxv. 15 sqq. 


kekepacpévou dkpdrov. Lit. “mixed unmixed”: there is prob. 
nothing meant but the sense of the A.V. “poured out unmixed,” 
the ‘pouring out” of wine being usually a process of “mixing.” 
But the paradoxical form of expression comes from the LXX. of Ps. 
Ixxv. 8, where the word “red” (or perhaps ‘‘foaming,” ‘“fiery”) is 
translated by “‘unmixed,” proving that St John knows and uses the 
LXX. version, though not exclusively dependent on it. 


év tupl kal Gel. Probably the preposition has the same Hebraistic 
sense as in phrases like év uaxalpy, &v TH poupata ; though the ordinary 
Greek sense would be possible here. See xix. 20, xx. 15, xxi. 8, 
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- évémvov...adpvlov. Only one translation of these words is possible: 
they prove that the holy angels, and the Lamb Himself, acquiesce 
or something more in the justice and necessity of God’s awful judge- 
ments. This being so, we dare not give weight to sentimental or 
a@ priori arguments against their possibility, though to our present 
faculties God’s future treatment of sin may be as hard to reconcile 
with His known attributes as His permission of its origin in the. past. 
We are forced to pass over the one difficulty: faith and humility will 
pass over the other. 


12. Se 1 tropov Tov dylwy éorly. See xiii. 10 and end of note 
there. Knowing the terrors of the Lord they endure the terrors of 
the Beast. 


oi tnpodvres. For the nom. see on ii. 13, 20. 


13—30. Burssinea on THE FarruruL Dap, AND THE Harvest 
AND THE VINTAGE OF THE Harr. 


13. ypdwWov. See on x. 4. 

pakdptor ot vexpol. Two questions arise as to this verse, though 
its touching associations make us unwilling to raise questions about 
it. What is its relevance here? and why are the holy dead blessed 
“from henceforth” ?—i.e. probably, from the time foreshadowed by 
the last part of the Vision. One answer to both probably is suggested 
by the reference to Is. lvii. 1, 2, that in those days a holy death will be 
the only escape from persecution and temptation, which ‘‘if it were 
possible should seduce even the Elect.” Not only ‘for the Elect’s 
sake the days shall be shortened,” but even before they end, one and 
another of the Elect will be delivered from them. Even now it is 
a matter of thanksgiving when a Christian is delivered by death 
“<from the miseries of this wretched world, from the body of death, 
and from all temptation,’’ and much more then, when temptation is 
so much gorer that no Saint can dare wish to abide in the flesh. 
This seems better than supposing that the special blessedness of the 
dead of those days consists only in the interval being shorter before 
their “perfect consummation and bliss.” At the same time it is 
probably intended that the faithful dead are ‘‘henceforth”’ more per- 
fectly blessed than those who fell asleep before the Advocate had been 
taken up and the Accuser cast down. 

vat: A€yer rd wrvedpa. The Spirit in the Church and in the Seer 
bears witness to the Voice from Heaven. 

tva dvamarjrovrat. They die in order to their rest. For the 
ellipse, cf. St Joh. i. 8, xiii. 18; 1 Joh. ii. 19. The future expresses 
that their rest is the sure result as well as the providential end of 
‘their dying. 

de trav KéTov avtav. They rest from their labours, not from their 
works; for these are their treasure in heaven. The distinction between 
coro. and &pya is almost in the manner of the Fourth Gospel, cf. 
Intr, p. xxxviii. On the whole verse cf. Matt. xi. 28, Aeire mpos pe 
ardvres ol KOTUBVTES,..KAYO avaratow vas. 
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7d yap épya aitav dkodovde? per airdy. For their works follow 
with them: there is therefore hardly any resemblance to 1 Tim. v. 
24,25. The meaning of the passage is much the same as 1 Thess. iv. 
15—we are not to think of the holy dead as if they missed (and as if 
the dead of the last days only just missed) the glories of the Lord’s 
coming: for they and their good works are kept by Him safe against 
that day, ready to share in its glories. 


14—20. There are two difficulties in these verses: one is, are they 
a vision of the Last Judgement? the other, is the Reaper Christ the 
Lord? The first is not the hardest: if we suppose the visions to have 
been seen at intervals, it would disappear altogether, for it is clear 
that if so, chaps. xiii., xiv. if not xii—xiv., are a whole in themselves, 
of which xv. 2—4 are the epilogue: even if chaps. iv.—xxii. are the 
record of a single ecstasy, it would still be true that each of its stages 
seems to close with a glimpse of the end, which afterwards is more 
fully revealed (see on vi. 12 and parallels). Apart from this, the order 
in which the visions succeed each other, though doubtless always 
significant, cannot be pressed as marking in all cases the chronological 
succession of the events foreshewn. xi. 7 in some sense anticipates 
the events of chap. xiii., while chap. xii. goes back to events earlier, 
probably, than any others indicated in the book. In this chapter 
itself we have in v. 8 an anticipation of chap. xviii. We need not 
therefore hesitate to suppose that here we have an anticipation of 
chap. xx. And a vision of the Last Judgement might be fitly inter- 
posed here to encourage ‘‘the patience of the Saints” that is to be so 
sorely tried. Butif the Harvest here too is the End of the World, must 
not the Reaper be Christ? He is seen sitting on a cloud: is it not He 
Who comes with the clouds, i. 7? He is like a Son of Man: is it not 
He Who in the same likeness walks in the midst of the Seven Golden 
Candlesticks? It is no difficulty that. He waits for God’s word to 
thrust in the sickle: so far Alford’s reference to Acts i. 7 is relevant, 
see also St John v. 19, 30; but this does not meet the difficulty that 
the word is sent to Him by an Angel out of the unseen depths of the 
heavenly temple. Not to quote the parable of the tares, where the 
Son of Man Himself sends forth His Angels to reap, how are we to 
harmonise such a representation with the homage paid by the Angels 
to the Lamb, Who has prevailed to open the Book with the Seven 
Seals, on which they are not able so much as to look? Then again, if 
the Reaper be Christ, what of the Angel with the sickle who gathers 
the clusters of the vine of earth, and casts them into-a winepress that, 
it seems, a multitude of horsemen tread? The Rider of the White 
Horse, in chap. xix., has trodden the winepress alone on earth:- that 
is why He rides in blood-dipt raiment.at the head of the white- 
robed armies of heaven. Tyconius seems to haye turned the 
difficulty by applying his rule that what is said of Christ may be 
understood of His Body the Church, which may certainly be enlight- 
ened by angels in her office of judging the world. If so, the figure 
of the Son of Man would come back to its primary sense in Daniel, 
where it certainly symbolises the whole body of the Saints of the 
Most High, If this be unsatisfactory, we must choose between putting 
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on the words, “one like unto the (or ‘a,’ see on i, 13) Son of Man,” 
the gloss ‘‘An Angel in the likeness of the Messiah” (which in view of 
vv. 17—20 is not impossible, though difficult), and supposing that the 
Seer is reproducing in some measure the language of Jewish apoca- 
lypses without being led to supply their shortcomings. In the former 
case we should also have to suppose that one of God’s typical and 
anticipatory judgements is described in terms suitable to the last. 
Then it might be possible that the Reaping was suggested by the first 
stage of the Jewish War, and the Vintage by the second and more 
terrible, of which the scene was Jerusalem: as Nero, seen spiritually, 
bore the likeness of the Beast, Vespasian, or “‘his angel,” may have 
borne the likeness of a son of man. 

14. e8ov, kal iSov. The first accounts for the accusative xaOjmevor, 
the second for the nominative vepédy. 

%wv. Here, as often, a participle seems to take the place of a 
finite verb. 

orépavoy xpveotv. There is no other instance of a crowned Angel 
in this book; for the Rider on the White Horse in chap. vi. is pro- 
bably the spiritual form of an earthly conqueror. 

Spémavov £3. The image of the harvest, combined with that of the 
vintage, is from Joel iii. 13. See however St Matt. xiii. 36 sqq. 


15. éddos d&yyedos. It is probably not relevant to argue that in 
classical Greek this would not necessarily imply that the previously 
named Person is an Angel, even if ‘‘another” is meant to distinguish 
the Angel from him, But comparing v. 6, it appears that the angel 
may be called “another” simply to distinguish him from those of 
vv. 6, 8, 9: and then no decisive inference can be drawn as to the 
figure of v. 14. 

é rod vaod. See xi. 19 and note on iv. 6. 

méppov. Lit. “send,” ef. drooréhhet, St Mark iv. 29. It may be 
implied here, as it probably és in St Mark, that the Son of Man does 
not reap Himself, ef. St Matt. xxiv. 31. See on the next verse. 

énpdvy. Lit. “is dried,” hence R.V. “is over-ripe”’ :—possibly a 
more literal translation than St Mark’s account of our Lord’s words 
in the parable, to ‘which there is probably a reference. 

16. %Badrev. Lit. “cast”: but the word is used in much milder 
senses, e.g. of the Lord “putting” His fingers in the deaf man’s ears, 
St Mark vii. 33. The A.V. rendering “thrust” can therefore be 
defended: but it is also possible that He Who sat on the cloud threw 
down the sickle, for others (unnamed angels) to reap with. 


@eoiobn ) yq. Comparing the parables in SS. Matthew and Mark 
Gene ede Mouth that the gathering the harvest indicates or in- 


cludes the gathering of the Elect. In Jer. li. 33, it is true, the image 
of harvest is used of the time of God’s vengeance, and so Joel iii. 13, 
where, as here, it is combined with that of the vintage. But it would 
be pointless to have the two images successively worked out, if they 
meant exactly the same: while the vengeance of the other image is 
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clearly defined in vv. 19, 20, and there is nothing (like the threshing 
of Jer., l.c.) to indicate it here. 


17. ddAdos dyyehos. It is a possible view that he gathers the grapes 
for the Reaper to tread. 


18. éxwv eovolay éml rod mupds. See crit. note. The rendering of 
A.V. “‘which had power over fire” leads us to understand an elemental 
Angel, like “the Angel of the Waters” in xvi. 5. This is not impos- 
sible: the word “fire” has the article, but in Greek “the element of 
fire” would be naturally so expressed. It may therefore be that “the 
Angel of Fire” is made to invoke the judgement on the wicked which 
will be executed by fire. But it is easiest to understand that this 
is the Angel ‘‘who had power over the fire” on the Altar—perhaps 
therefore the Angel whom we have already heard of, viii. 83—5, the 
rather that an angel with this title is found in Rabbinical literature. 


tépipov. See on v. 15: here it can hardly mean that the Angel is 
to commit his sickle to others. 


19. @Badrev. ‘‘Cast” as in v. 16; but here the Angel himself 
plainly gathers as well, he does not merely supply the instrument for 
gathering. 


tH Anviv...réy péyav. Is. Ixiii. 2,3; Lam.i. 18. The masculine 
is probably most simply explained by a reminiscence of the LXX. 
Gen. xxx. 38, 41. Tyconius thought that “the mighty” was cast into 
the winepress. Weiss holds that God’s great wrath is itself the wine- 
press. 


20. tis wédews. Probably Jerusalem, see on v. 1. 
aipa. Is. lxiii. 3. 


dxpu tov xaAdwav tov trrwv. Literally, ‘even unto the bridles of 
the horses””—though no horses are mentioned in the context. Probably 
the A.V. rendering ‘‘even unto the horse bridles,” which implies that 
the words are meant as a mere measure, that any horseman riding 
there finds his horse bridle-deep in blood, is right: but some think 
of the horsemen of God’s avenging army in xix. 14. There can hardly 
be a reference to the horses of chap. vi. or of ix. 17. 


dé, ie. at a distance of: the construction is common in late 
Greek, e.g. Diodorus and Plutarch, but only found in the New 
Testament here, and in the fourth Gospel, xi. 18, xxi. 8. 


oradlov xihlwv éaxorlwv. 200 Roman miles, or about 183 English. 
It is hardly likely that it is meant that the blood covered a space of 
40 furlongs syuare—more probably, that it extended 1600 (or perhaps 
800) in every direction from the city, or perhaps the river of blood 
flows to that distance. It has been imagined that the distance 
specified stands for the length of Palestine, which is estimated by 
= Hehe at 160 Roman miles, by modern surveys at about 140 

nglish, 
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CHAPTER Xv. 


2. é« Tov Onplov Kal ek THs elkdvos adtov. B, reads éx ris eixdvos 
kal é€x Tod Onpiov avrod. Text. Rec. adds kai éx rod xapdyparos atrod 
_with 1. 
kal é Tod dpiWpod rod dvéparos avrod. Primas. and cod. flor. 
omit. [Cyp.] Test. 11. 20 has victores bestiae et imaginis et numerus 
nominis ejus CXLII stantes &c. 
3. tav vey. N*C have aiwvwy. Text. Rec. has aylwy, a retrans- 
lation of a misread compendium sctorum for sclorum. 


4. Soros. B, reads dios. 

TwavTa Ta vy. B, reads rapes. 

ott Ta Sikatwpata cov éhavepwOnaay. N reads dre ducauwp. évdmidy 
gov epar. 

6. Alvoy kalapov. So Text. Rec., Tisch. and Weiss with P; Lach, 
Treg. W. H. (text) read \Oov xabapdv with AC am, fu.; NS Primas. 
cod. flor. have xaapovs \wods. W. H. suggest \wody with B,. 


7. we. Niomit & 
émra diddas. & fu. omit érrd. 


Cuars. XV. XVI. Tue Seven VIAts. 


1. dddo onpetov. Besides those of xii. 1,3. Here preparation is 
made (as in vill. 2) for another sevenfold series of visions. Some have 
attempted to see a sevenfold series in the three preceding chapters—its 
elements being the successively appearing figures of the Woman, the 
Dragon, the Man Child, Michael, the Beast, the False Prophet, and 
the Lamb. But this seems rather far-fetched: at any rate, it is not 
likely to have been consciously present to St John’s mind. 

mAnyas errd tds éoXaTas. Literally ‘‘seven plagues, the last,” the 
fact that “in them is filled up [or rather ‘‘fulfilled, finished’’] the 
wrath of God” is given as the reason why these plagues are the 
last. 

2—4, Tuer TRivmpy or THE VICTORS OVER THE Beast. 


Tt seems that here we have a vision of what follows the judgement 
on the Beast and Babylon, announced in chap. xiv. 8—11; asin chap. 
vii. 9—17 we have a vision of what follows the Great Tribulation 
announced, but only announced, at the end of chap. vi. 

2. Oddraccay tadtvyv peptypévny mupl. Probably describes an 
optical appearance much like that of xxi, 18, 21.. It gives no reason 
for doubting that this is the same sea of glass as in iv. 6: it is not till 
now that the Seer’s attention is specially directed to it, and he now 
describes it in more detail than before. 
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Tovs vikavTas ék. Cf. 6 vexdy in chaps. ii. iii. Lit. “them that 
overcome from,” R. V. ‘‘come victorious from,” the victors (the present, 
like of rpocxuvodvres ‘‘the worshippers” xiv. 11, rather excludes than 
marks time) have fought their way clear of all those dangers and 
temptations. 


éml rv OdAacoay.- Perhaps literally, for “‘a sea of glass” would of 
course be a solid support; or if not, they might walk upon the sea 
like their Lord, sustained by faith. But perhaps no more is meant 
than when we speak of a town lying ‘‘on the sea”: this is supported 
by the fact that Israel sung the song of Moses on the shore, after their 
passage. And the preposition, though naturally translated ‘‘on,” 
is the same as in the phrase ‘‘stand at the door” in iii. 20. 


KiOdpas. Asv. 8, xiv. 2: though the harpers here are not the same 
as in the first place, and perhaps not as in the second. 


3. tHv Gdyv Moicoéws. Ex. xv.—the song of God’s redeemed 
people, delivered from their enemies, and confident of coming, but not 
come yet, *‘unto the rest and to the inheritance which the Lord their 
God doth give unto them.” There is probably no allusion to their 
coming from the ‘‘Red Sea” of martyrdom: that is a pretty conceit, 
but below the dignity of prophecy. oh 


Tov SovAov tov Oeov. Ex. xiv. 31 is particularly referred to; but 
also in Num. xii. 7; Josh. i. 1, 2, 7, 138, 15, xxii. 5; Ps. cv. 26 ‘‘the 
servant of the Lord” is used as a special honourable title of Moses: 
cf. Heb. iii. 5. 


Tv Bdyv TOD upvlov. For the Lamb has redeemed them, as Moses 
redeemed Israel. ‘The song of the Lamb” is not a different song 
from ‘‘the song of Moses,” but the same interpreted in a higher sense: 
well illustrated by the Christian use of Ps, ecxiv., and the other Pass- 
over Psalms, in our Easter services. 


Meydda kal Oavpaord. There may be references to Ps. exi. 2, 
exxxix. 14, cxly. 17: but this psalm rather continues the spirit of those 
than combines their words. It is noticeable that this song, almost 
alone of those occurring in this book, has the parallelism or quasi- 
metrical structure of Hebrew poetry. : 


6 Bactteds Tov vay. See crit. note. The thought is the same as 
in chap. xi. 15,17. God, Who of old sanctified to Himself a peculiar 
people, has now taken the heathen also for His heritage. The ex- 
pression here and in the following clause (which fixes the sense and 
the text) is taken from Jer. x. 7. 


4. This verse proves that vv. 2—4 are originally rather the epilogue 
to chap. xiv. than part of the introduction to chap. xvi. There we 
are told again and again that the seven last plagues only lead to 
blasphemy, here the victors exult in a judgement which convinces all. 
See Rom. iii. 19; Phil. ii. 11; Ex. vii. 3, and viii. 15 &c. It is better 
with Westcott and Hort to put the note of interrogation after écvs: 
the connexion is, Who dares withhold his worship from the one 
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righteous God? Who can withhold it when every nation is subdued 
to His worship by the manifestation of His Almighty Power in right- 
eous acts? ; 


_6a10s.. Not the same word (dos) as is applied to God in iv. 8 &c., 
but ordinarily used of human piety or holiness—and in that sense 
applied to our Lord, in His human character, in Heb. vii. 26. It is 
only used of God here and in xvi. 5 (the true text): in both places 
the sense is that God is “‘justified in His saying and clear when He 
ig judged.” Here it may also be meant that in this none of the gods 
is like unto Him, cf. Ps. Ixxxii. 1. 


mdvra Ta vy HEovew. Ps. lxxxvi. 9; Is. Ixvi. 23. 


Sikatépara. Righteous acts, as in xix. 8. The word only occurs 
four times besides in the plural in the New Testament: Rom. ii. 26 
and in a slightly different sense Luke i. 6, Heb. ix, 1, 10. 


5—8. ‘Tur PREPARATION For THE Last PLAGUES. 


Here the description of the vision announced in v. 1 begins, though 
the Seer still anticipates, see on v. 6: for the relation of vv. 1 and 5, 
see on xii. 14. 


5. volyy. No translation seems to connect qvolyn directly with & 
7¢ ovpayg, and the connexion is less in the style of the Book than the 
ordinary connexion 6 vads év T@ ovpav@, though the former might be 
supported here by the parallel in the next verse é&fNOov...€« TOU vaod. 


6 vads THs oKHVAS TOU papTuplov ev TH ovpave. For 6 vads see xi. 19; 
for THs oKnyas TOU wapruptou the one New Testament parallel is Acts vii. 
44; of. Ex. xxvii, 21; Num. i. 50 &. It is not clear whether we are 
to translate the temple of the heavenly tabernacle, or the heavenly 
temple of the tabernacle. To say that the holy place of the heavenly 
tabernacle is opened, is to say no more than that the heavenly taber- 
nacle is opened. Possibly, as we are told that not only the Ark, but 
the Tabernacle which Moses made according to the pattern shewed 
unto him in the Mount, was brought up into Solomon’s Temple, it 
may be meant here that the heavenly Temple contains the archetype 
of the earthly tabernacle. In any case the Tabernacle is mentioned 
because its origin was more directly divine than that of the Temple. 
Compare 1 Chron. xxviii. 19; Ex. xxv. 40, xxvi. 30. 


6. ot txovres. The phrase describes their office: we see in the 
next verse that they did not come out having them. 


éySeSupévor Alvov kalapov Aapmpdv. See crit. note for the evidence 
for \Oov. If this strange reading be right, the nearest parallel is 
Ezek. xxviii. 13—where comparing the next two verses, it seems as 
though the human ‘‘king of Tyrus” were identified with a fallen 
Angel, perhaps the patron of the city. Therefore these holy Angels 
may be here described as clothed in glory like his before his fall. In 
choosing between the alternative readings, little weight is due to the 
fact that in other Greek prose Xyov means flax, not linen, less to the 
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probability that most writers would have preferred the plural to the 
singular. It may have a little weight that white linen, xix, 8, is itself 
a splendid dress, and that golden girdles would be more in place on 
it than on robes jewelled all over. On the other hand, everywhere 
else in this Book linen is Bicowor, 

mept td or On. As in i. 13, where see note, 

7. giddas. See on v. 8. 

8. Katvov. Is. vi. 4. 


ovdels ES¥varo. Hx. xl. 35; 1 Kings viii. 11. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


2. Kakdv kal movnpdy. N* rovnpdv kal kaxdv. A omits xaxdv. 


3. 6 Sevrepos. Text. Rec. adds dyyedos here and throughout. 
Here it is supported by B, and most cursives, at 4 by 1, at 8 by 8 1, 
at 10 by 1 And. cop. arm., at 12 by And. cop. arm. old Lat. 
and cursives, at 17 by Nel And. cop. arm. old Latin. 


{7s is omitted by Primas. Text. Rec. has §Goa with NB,P 1. 
5. dyyéAov. Primas. angelos or angelorum. 


6 ov0s. So Tisch. [W. H.] and Weiss with SP; Lach. and Treg. 
omit 6 with AB,C; cop. xth. omit both words. Text. Rec. reads 
with 1 and Primas. cai 6 8cvos. ; 

6. aipa. Tisch. reads atuara with S, a Hebraism. 

was. So Text. Rec. and Tisch., Treg. and W. H. (marg.) with 
NB,P; Lach., Treg., W. H. (text) and Weiss read 6é5wxas with AC. 

meiv with A, C (mw). Text.Rec. reads meiv with all other MSS. 

d£vol elowy. N has dmep dévol ciow, am. ut digni sunt. 

7. Tov Ovor. B, 1 read éx rod 0., 36 @wviy éx ro0 0. Primas. has 
aliam vocem dicentem, am. alterum dicens, a mistake for (?) altare 


dicens. Vg. has alterum ab altari dicentem which explains Text. Rec. 
Gov &x Tod Ou. 


9. to dvopa. A reads évdmor. 


11. Primas. omits; Beatus quotes as follows (?from Tyc.) et 
conedebant linguas suas a doloribus suis, blasphemantes ex ira Dei, et 
paenitentiam non egerunt. 


& Tav mévev adTov Kal é& Tov Kav aitév. N omits the second 
half of the clause. Cop. reads et per opera sua. 

ék Tov Epyov adrav. N omits, 

12. tav Bacthéwy. Tyec.? (ap. Aug. Ap.) omits Baot\dwy and 
translates eorum. Primas. and Commodian read venienti regi. 

13. elSov. N reads €560. 


ek... Spdkovros, Kal...@npiov. C omits the first clause, N* both, 
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14. Sapovlov. Text. Rec. reads Sa:uévwv with 1 and And.? 
& ékopeverar. Text. Rec. reads éxmopeverOar with N* 1*, 
15. Epxopar. N* Primas. read épyera:. 


17. é Tov vaov, dwd Tov Opdvov. N has ék 70d vaod rod Geod. 
Text. Rec. with B, dxé 106 vaod Tod obpavod dd Tod Opbvov. 


18. dotparal kal daval kal Bpovral. Text. Rec. reads guy. xal 
Bp. kal dor, with 1; N* reads Bp. kal dor. xat @. kal Bp.; B, omits 
kal Bpovrat. 


cweirpos éyévero. B, and Primas. omit éyévero. Primas. has for 
éyéveTo...ovTw péyas et signa magna. . 


dvOpwios éyévero. Text. Rec. of dvOpwra éyévovro with 1. NB, 
dvOpwira éyévovTo. 


21. 1 Any avrys. Vg. omits these words. B, omits abrjs. 


Cu. XVI.1,2. Tue First Vian. 


1. ovis peyddns. It is not expressly said that the voice is 
the voice of God: it speaks of Him in the third person, ef. Gen. 
xxii. 16. Perhaps the Seer intends us to notice the pure inaccessible 
spirituality of the Godhead. Cf. St John v. 27. , 


els tiv yyv. Lit., “into the earth,” here and in the next verse. 
Here ‘‘the earth” seems to mean the lower world generally, there the 
dry land only. ; 

2. ampdGev. Lit. “went away,” from the Angels’ place in Heaven 
before the Temple to the edge or ‘‘window” whence they can look 
down upon the earth. 

€ikos kaxov Kal movnpév. The plagues that accompany these 
vials have a close analogy to those of the trumpets in ch. viii. sqq., 
and, like them, have some to the plagues of Egypt: here ef. Ex. ix. 9. 
The epithets need not mean more than “bad and evil.” “Noisome 
and grievous” A.V. points out the distinction if one is intended, 


rovs éxovtas. This refers back to the previous vision, xiv. 9—11, 
as in ix. 4 we have a reference to the previous vision, vii. 3. 


8. Tue Srconp VIAL. 
3. 6 Sedrepos, without dyyedos, as in 4, 8, 10, 12,17. This is a 
contrast to the vision of the Trumpets. : 


aipa os vexpod. Lit., “blood as it were of a dead man,” and so 
more foul and horrible. See Ex. vii. 17 sqq., esp. 21. Compare in 
this Book ch. viii. 8; but here the plague has a wider reach. 


mace yxy fons. Cf. 6 exer pox Swijs, Gen. i. 30. 
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4—7. Tue Tarrp Vian, 


4, els ros TmoTapols kal tds mnyds Tov Vbdrev, Vill. 10, see on 
xiv. 7. 


5. Tod dyyé&\ov trav U8drwy. Here at least there is no question 
(see on vii. 1, xiv. 18) that we have an elemental Angel; see Exe. I. 


6 dvKalé qv. Without 6 épyduevos, asin xi. 17. A.V. ‘Which art 
and wast and shalt be,” a noteworthy translator’s error. a aay 


6 Sovos, see on xv. 4. If the article be inserted we have two: 
Divine Names, the Eternal, the Holy; if it be omitted we have an 
interesting parallelism: 


Righteous art Thou the Eternal, 

Holy for this Thy judgement. . 
Perhaps the latter gives the preferable sense: it is certainly sup- 
ported by the best MSS., though we have none good enough to 
decide whether a letter has been left out or doubled by mistake. 


6. ala dylov kal mpopyrav. See xi. 18, xviii, 20, 24. 


meiv. See crit. note. This form is also found in St John iv.-7, 9. 
The infinitive being in the aorist would make the perfect indicative 
strange. 
dol elowy. Contrast iii. 4; compare xiv. 5 for asyndeton. 


7. tod Ovovacryplov. There is no angel (xv. 8) to speak from the 
altar, as perhaps in ix. 18 (cf. xiv. 18): the altar itself can bear 
witness (vi. 9) to the righteous blood shed upon earth, and so say 
Amen to God’s vengeance against the persecutors. 


Nal. i. 7, xiv. 13. 


8,9: Tar Fourta Vian. 


8. éml tov HAvov. The three first vials are poured out els, the last 
four érf. The change may be intentional to mark the distinction 
between the two groups of plagues (in the Vision of the Trumpets 
the second group of the three Woes was the smallest as well as the 
severest): there is no other obvious reason for writing eis rhv Oddac- 
oav...é€ml Tov dépa, though in 8, 10, and even 12, ém may seem more 
appropriate as marking the stricken object, while es marks the 
receptive medium, 


€60y aire kavparloor. Cf. viii. 12 (the fourth trumpet) ; but there 
the light of the sun is diminished, here his heat is increased. It 
is barely possible with Bengel to explain air@ of the Angel. 


9. éBracdrpnoav. Contrast xv. 4. This, which marks a new 
and intenser stage of suffering, is henceforth repeated after every vial 
but the sixth, which describes preparations for active rebellion. 


_ Tod txovtos. Must refer to God: it would be yet more forced to 
interpret it (with Winer?) “they blasphemed the name of the God of 
(the angel) who had power &c.,” than to interpret abrq@ of the Angel. 
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wv éovolav. Here, as in St Luke xii. 5, Rom. ix. 21, it is im- 
possible to find any trace of the common sense of a committed 
authority. Probably also in St Matt. vii. 29, St Mark i. 22, St 
Luke iv. 32, the contrast is between the inherent independent authority 
of Christ, and those who sat in Moses’ seat and had the best right 
to be believed when they were content to quote their predecessors. 


ov perevonoay Sodvat air@ Sdtay. Contrast xi. 13, which therefore 
cannot refer to the same judgements as here, nor probably to judge- 
ments on the same place or people. i 


10,11. THe Firta Vrt. i 


10. rév @pdvoy. The throne: the word is best taken quite lite- 
rally, not in the vague sense of his capital, the ‘‘seat” of his empire. 


éyévero 1] Bactdcla aitod éoxotwpévn. Was his throne the light 
thereof (Is. 1. 10, 11), as God and the Lamb will be of the new 
Jerusalem, in whose light the nations will walk? Cf. on the whole 
plague Ex. x. 21, ch, ix. 2. 


é« rod wovov. The darkness was of itself distressing, and deprived 
them of such distractions from pain as they had before. It is clear 
from the next verse that the seven last plagues are more terrible 
than even the woes, for of these we are told that each passes before 
the next comes, while each of the last plagues continues till the end. - 


12—15. Tue SixtH VIAL. 


12. [rév] Etdpdrnv, ix. 14 sqq. Where Babylon confessedly 
stands for Rome, we should naturally understand the HKuphrates to 
be used also in a symbolical sense, possibly as meaning the Tiber. 
But the Tiber is not a very ‘‘great river”: and the mention of ‘‘the 
kings of the east” (lit., ‘‘the kings from the rising of the sun ”) as 
needing to pass the Huphrates seems to mark it as meant literally. 


é&npdvdn ro V8wp airod. Referring to the way that the ancient 
Babylon was actually captured by Cyrus, by drawing off the water 
of the Huphrates into a reservoir, so as to make its bed passable 
for a few hours. Though not mentioned in Dan. v., nor by Cyrus in 
his lately discovered account of the capture, there seems no doubt 
that this incident is historical: the details given in Hat. 1. 191 agree 
exactly with those of the predictions in Is. xliv. 27, xlv. 3; Jer. 
1. 38, 44, li. 30—32, 36. ’ 

iva. éroipacy -} 65ds. Compare the prophecies (Is. xli. 2, 25) of 
the advance of Cyrus. It may have been felt that his success and 
services did not exhaust their meaning. He is spoken of as advancing 
on Babylon ‘from the East”; much more would any invader of 
the apocalyptic Babylon come from the Fast, if he had to cross the 
literal Kuphrates. 

Tav Pacidéov trav dard dvatodrs HAlov. See crit. notes. The 
reading of Primasius would imply a still more direct reference to 
Isaiah; that of Tyconius is probably based on the tradition that the 
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ten tribes were still awaiting their return in the extreme east. The 
plural presents no difficulty; the Arsacidae all called themselves kings 
of kings: and if a more definite application were needed, we might 
think of the kings of Parthia and Armenia. In xvii. 6 we hear of the 
kings of the earth combining to attack Babylon, and the Euphrates 
may be dried up only that the kings from the east may be able to 
advance to take their part in the assault. But why do they specially 
need their ‘“‘way to be prepared’? The Euphrates is a far less 
impassable frontier than the Alps or the Mediterranean: it was 
in fact in St John’s day the weak side of the empire. And probably 
in this fact we may see the key to the prophecy. In Dan. viii. 8, 
xi. 4 we have the division of Alexander’s empire described as “toward 
the four winds of heaven”; in xi. 5, 6 the Egyptian and Asiatic 
kingdoms are designated as ‘‘the kings of the south and of the 
north.” It is implied therefore that the kings of Macedon are kings 
of the West: and it remains that the other great and permanent 
kingdom (of smaller ephemeral ones there were more than four) 
which arose from the dissolution of Alexander’s shall be “the kings 
of the east.”” Now this designation obliges us to think of the Par- 
thians, the longest-lived of all the Alexandrine kingdoms, and the 
only one surviving in St John’s day. This differed from the others, 
in respect that its royal dynasty was native not Macedonian, but 
if was not the less a portion of Alexander’s empire, inheriting his 
traditions. (The veneer of Greek culture existing among the Arsa- 
cidae is well illustrated by the grim story of the performance of the 
Bacchae at the time of the death of Crassus: it is instructive also 
to look at the series of coins engraved in Smith’s Dictionary s.v. 
Arsacidae, where we see Hellenic types gradually giving way to 
Assyrian.) In Enoch liv. 9 we hear of ‘‘the chiefs of the east among 
the Parthians and Medes”: that passage throws no real light on 
this, except as shewing who ‘the kings of the east” were understood 
to be, by a person familiar with the same ideas as St John. Now 
in St John’s time (whether the earlier or later date be assigned 
to the vision) there were apprehensions of a Parthian invasion of 
the empire on behalf of a Pseudo-Nero (Tac. Hist. 1, ii. 3), ie. a 
shadow of Antichrist: and it is likely that St John’s prophecy is 
expressed (as so many O.T. prophecies are) in terms of the present 
political situation. But it had no immediate fulfilment; the danger 
from Parthia under Domitian passed off, and soon afterwards its 
power was broken for ever by Trajan. But its place was taken in 
time by the Sassanian kingdom of Persia, which remained for three 
centuries the most formidable enemy of Rome. Then, as Parthia 
had been broken by Trajan and fell before Persia, so Persia, broken 
by Heraclius, fell before the Arabs, who endangered the existence, 
and actually appropriated great part, of the Eastern Empire. To 
them succeeded the Turks, before whom it fell. 

Now while no event in this series can be called a definite or precise 
fulfilment of St John’s prophecy, we may hold that this habitual 
relation of ‘‘the kings of the east” to the Roman empire supplies 
a number of typical or partial fulfilments. A pseudo-Nero, made 
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emperor by a Parthian conquest of Rome, and ruling (as might be 
expected) in Nero’s spirit, would have been almost a real Antichrist; 
and for such a revelation of Antichrist St John’s immediate readers 
were meant to be prepared. Again, in the conquests and persecutions 
of Sapor and Chosroes, of Omar, Mohammed, and Suleiman, it was 
intended that the Christians of the empire should see the approaches 
and threatenings of the kingdom of Antichrist. But the empire— 
whether Roman, Byzantine, or Austrian—continued to ‘‘ withhold, that 
he may be revealed in his season”; and its modern representatives 
will continue to do so ‘‘until it be taken out of the way: and then 
shall that Wicked be revealed.” 

It may be observed that Dan. xi. 40 sqq. seems to imply that the 
political situation in the East in the days of Antichrist will be not 
unlike that in the days of Antiochus: for while it is certain that the 
early part of that chapter applies to the latter, it is hard to regard 
the passage beginning at v. 36 as adequately fulfilled in him. Hu- 
manly speaking, it does not seem that the changes now going on 
in the east are as capable of producing a conquering empire, as they 
are of producing an antichristian fanaticism: but qui vivra verra. 


13. KaleclSoy. Between the sixth and seventh seal, and between 
the sixth and seventh trumpet, there appears a vision which has 
nothing to do with the series in which it is inserted, but which marks 
the near approach of the final struggle between the kingdoms of light 
and darkness. We have this on the side of the former in the 
sealing of the Servants of God and the prophecy of the Two Wit- 
nesses: here we have it on the side of the latter in the vision of 
the three unclean spirits, which is also loosely attached to the context 
which it can scarcely be said to interrupt. 


Tod Wevdorpopyrov. Identified by xix. 20 with the second beast 
of xiii. 11, 

arvebpara tpla dxddapra. This phrase is in the Gospels usually 
synonymous with ‘‘devils” or rather ‘““demons” (whom there is little 
or no scriptural authority for identifying with fallen Angels, though 
Satan, St Matt. xii. 24—30, Rev. xii. 7 sqq., is ruler of both). Here 
the term “spirit” seems to be used rather in the sense of ‘‘inspiring 
power” of which the ‘‘demons” are the source—hence they are 
called in the next verse ‘‘spirits of demons.” See St John’s 1 Ep. iv. 
3; 1 Tim. iv. 1, which probably refer to the same order of things 
as this: also 1 Sam. xvi. 14 &c., 1 Kings xxii. 21 sqq. 


és Bdrpaxor. The nominative would be quite regular after the 
full formula, xal eldov cai ido¥. There may be a reference to the 
plague of Egypt, Ex, viii. 2 sqq., but the parallel is not close. Frogs 
were proverbial for their constant and meaningless noise, which 
some think helps us to interpret the likeness. If so, one would be 
tempted to connect it with St Hippolytus’ view mentioned on xii. 12. 


14. eioilv ydp «.t.A. The whole verse is generally taken as more 
or less parenthetical, so that the structure is, I saw...three unclean 
spirits—for these are spirits of demons which go forth. Is it possible 
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that the parenthesis goes no farther than oneta, and means ‘‘for 
there really is such a thing as demoniac inspiration attested by 
signs and wonders”? This would give a natural sense to yap which 
hardly has any in the common view, and, though it is hard to say 
what is or is not probable in this Book, the connexion of d@ éxmopeverar 
with what goes before would be less difficult, as would also be the 
change from eicly to éxropevera. It may be added that the absence 
of all mention of demoniacs in the Fourth Gospel implies that the 
superstition and charlatanism of Ephesian enchanters had produced 
@ widespread reaction. 


onpeta, xiii. 13, is the word always used for miracles in St John’s 
Gospel. 


a éxmopeverat. See xix. 19; of. xx. 3, 8.  ékopevdueva in the 
previous verse would have been more regular and more in accordance 
with the usual style of this Book, which often employs participles 
where relative sentences would be more regular. The construction 
seems to be changed by the simile, the parenthesis, and the clause 
expressing why they go forth: possibly also by the position of éx rod 
oréuaros k.T.\., Which is one of several traces of a tendency to attempt 
the rhetorical order of ordinary Greek which manifests itself as 
early as chap. x. 


tov médepov. xvii. 14, xix. 19—21. 


15. {80d %xopor. St John, or another prophet, apparently hears, 
and writes down as he hears, the words of Christ spoken in the 
midst of the vision. 


as kNértys. See iii. 3 and references. 


Pakdptos 6 ypnyopav. This may refer again, as in St Matt. xxiv. 
43, to a watchful householder ready for the secret and sudden coming 
of the thief, or, as in St Luke xii. 37, to a watchful servant, ready 
for the coming as sudden and as secret of his Lord. 


kal typoy. The forewarned householder, if the figure be taken 
from him, sits up with his clothes on, and the thief will decamp as 
soon as he sees him. If he were not forewarned, he might hear 
the thief at work and start naked out of bed, but would be too late 
for anything but a fruitless chase in unseemly and ridiculous guise. 
If this be the sense, 6 ypyyopév kal rnpdv must mean, who watches 
and does not lose: there is no more authority for this sense of rnpeiy 
than for the sense of \Bavwrdy in viii. 3. If the figure be taken 
from servants waiting for their Lord, possibly we are to understand 
that the garments are kept not from loss but from defilement, as 
in iii, 4. The slothful servant is careless too, and either dares not 
shew himself in the raiment he has defiled, or is stripped of it. As 
primitive Christianity had many points of contact with Essenism 
it is not impossible that there may be something like an allusion 
to the sacred white dress the Essenes reserved for their meals, which 
were a daily sacrifice and sacrament. This is less irrelevant than 
the allusion some suggest to the curious Jewish custom that if 
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a priest fell asleep on night duty in the Temple, his clothes were 
set on fire—which of course would have the effect of making him 
throw them off and run away naked. a 


PrAérwotv. Impersonal, as xii. 6. 
doxnpootynv. Lit. “ uncomeliness,” ef. ra doxjpova 1 Cor. xii. 23. 


16. Tur Muster ror THE BATTLE oF ARMAGEDDON. 


16. ovviyayev. The subject is not 6 Geds, as in A.V. but the 
unclean spirits. The sentence goes on from the end of v. 14, v. 15 
being strictly parenthetical. 

“AppayeSdév. The meaning, according as we read Ar or Har, is 
“the City” or “the Mountain of Megiddo.” But the insertion of ‘in 
the Hebrew tongue” perhaps indicates, that the meaning of the name 
Megiddo (which is apparently ‘‘cleaving”) is more important than the 
geographical note. There is some truth (though some exaggeration) 
in the description of the plain of Esdraelon as ‘the battle-field of 
Palestine”: but the only occasions when Megiddo is mentioned in 
connexion with a battle are Judges v. 19, 2 Kings xxiii. 29 (cf. Zech. 
xii. 11 where LXX. translates gv wedly éxxowrouévov). Of course 
Megiddo or its neighbourhood (‘‘the Mountain of Megiddo” might be 
Tabor or that conventionally called Little Hermon) may be the 
destined scene of the gathering and overthrow of the Antichristian 
powers: but it is hardly to be assumed as certain. In Zech. xiv. 
4, 5 the Mount of Olives, in Joel iii. 12 the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(wherever that is: it must be a proper name, though a significant one; 
but it is a convention, and an improbable one, that identifies it 
with the gorge of the Kidron) seem to be represented as the scene 
of the Judgement. 


17—21. Tuer SeventH Viau. Previminaries or JUDGEMENT. 


17. émlrdvdépa. See note on v. 8. E 

rod vaod, as in xv. 5, the heavenly temple. Here it seems that 
the Throne (that of iv. 2) is inside it: but see on iv. 6. Though 
coming from the Throne, see on xvi. 1, this voice is not defined, 
like that of xxi. 5, as the voice of Him that sat on it: but comparing 
xxi. 6 it is possible we ought to take it so. 


Téyovev. More literally, “it has come to pass”: but the same word 
is used in St Luke xiv. 22, where of course the A.V. is right. God’s 
great Judgement has not come to pass yet, but everything has been 
done to prepare for it. ‘One who had fired a train would say ‘It is 
done,’ though the explosion had not yet taken place,” and, we may 
add, might use the same words again when it had, as in xxi. 6. 

18. dorparal kal poval Kal Bpovrat. viii. 5, xi. 19. 

olos ovk éyévero...rnAtKotros. So far the phrase hardly goes be- 
yond the familiar Hebraism gov éxe éxet térov, but the addition 
of ofrw péyas after ty\ikobros is singular, and probably marks the 
entire distinction of this earthquake from that of xi. 13. For the 
gense cf, Dan. xii. 1; St Matt. xxiv. 21. 
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19. 4 modts } peydAy. Probably Jerusalem, as in chap. xi. 8. It 
seems pointless to suppose Babylon to be mentioned twice over: 
while on the other view there is a climax. Jerusalem is (or is to be). 
converted—she is the City of God again, yet even she is sorely shaken 
(cf. 1 St Peter iv. 17): other cities are wholly overthrown: while the 
City of God’s Enemy is to receive something more than overthrow. 


els tpla pépy. There is probably a reminiscence of Zech. xiv, 4, 5. 
If so, the earthquake probably isolates the western hill and completes 
the division of the eastern hill into two. It is just possible that there 
may be a reference to the three parties of John, Eleazar, and Simon, 
into which Jerusalem was divided at the time of its siege by Titus.’ 
We have seen (on xi. 13) that Jerusalem is to be converted at the 
very last: but xi. 7, 8 prove that this will not happen till the war 
with Antichrist is at least begun: consequently, this verse may be 
concerned with the judgement on Jerusalem still infidel. 


ai médeas tov ébvayv. Distinguished from Jerusalem on the one 
hand and from Babylon on the other. 

to wotyptov.. See on xiv. 10. 

20. macavioos. See vi. 14, 

21. xdAafla peydAn. viii. 7, xi. 19, ; ; 

as tadavtiala. While natural hailstones weighing the sixtieth 
part of a talent are noticed as extraordinary. Some notice that the 
stones thrown by the engines at the siege of Jerusalem are said to 
have been of a talent weight: but it would be far-fetched to suppose 


these referred to. In this verse at least, the judgement described 
cannot be on Jerusalem—see on xi. 13 fin. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1. eAddnoev per’ ewod, Aéywv. Cyp. (bis) reads adgressus est me 
dicens. Hipp. édddnoé wou Néywv. Text. Rec. with 1 éd. per éuod 
A€ywv pot. 

2. émdopvevrav. NS has érolyoay ropviav. 

kal éuc0....adTH%s is omitted by Cyp. and Primas. but recognised 
by Tye. Text, Rec. puts of car. rhy viv after abrjs with 1 cop. xth. 

3. yépovra évépnara. NB, read yéuoy évbuara; Text. Rec. yéuov 
évovdtwv with 1 Hipp. And. 


txov. With B, 1 And.: Tisch. W. H. marg. read éyovra with 
NP; W. H. text éywv with A. 


keh. Ewtd kal. 1 omits. P adds v. 18 here and after v. 17.. 

4. TiS Topv. airis. By reads ris mopy. rhs vis; Cyp. Primas. 
fornicationis totius terrae; & rijs mwopvias atrijs kal Tis ys. 

5. topveav. Lat. fornicationum. 


6. peOiovoay ek Tov alparos. With A 1 vg. Primas, Tyc. ; N* has 
MeO. TH aiware (Tert. cruore); N¢B,P omit éx. 


paptipev. A reads uaprupiar. 
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7. cotépw. So Text. Rec. and Tisch. W. H. marg. with NP 1am. 
fu.; Lach. Treg. W. H., Weiss read épa oo: with AB,. 


_ 8. _imdyev. Lach. and W. H. (text) read trdyec with A; Iren. 
int. Primas. vadit. ~ 


kal wapérrat. Text. Rec. reads xalmep éorly; N and 1 xal wdpeoru. 


9. ode is omitted in B, so that the 6 vods is the subject of 
TapeoTat. 

11. kalairtds. SN reads ofros; By xal obros. 

14. KAnrol Kal ékAexTol Kal mortot. Primas. electi et fideles et 
vocatt. Tyce. vocati et electi. 1 kdyrot Gre éxdexrol Kai moro. And® 
KAnTol Ott meiaTol Kal ExAeKTol. 

15. déye. Lach. reads elrev with A Latt. 

16.. évmvpt. Tisch. omits év with NB,P 


17. Kal roujoat plav yvopnv. Lach. omits with A, vg. and Tyc. 
Primas. reads ut perficiant quod illi placitum est et esse illos in con- 
sensu et metu et tradere bestiae regnum. 


18. Bactéov. NS reads Bacidewwv. 


Cuap. XVII. XVIII. Basynon. 


These Chapters are related to each other something as xi. xii. Those 
seem between them to give an account of a judgement on Jerusalem, 
these seem between them to give an account of the judgement on 
Babylon. But neither account seems to be strictly continuous; in 
both the historical background and the standpoint of the Seer seem 
to change. The Beast makes war against the Witnesses and profanes 
the holy city; then he disappears as completely as the Witnesses 
themselves from the conflict between the Woman and the Dragon, 
which typifies the desolation of the earthly Jerusalem; yet the vision 
in ch. xi. is obviously not complete in itself; nor is that in ch. xvii. 
The Seer is told that he is to be shewn the judgement upon the great 
whore, but at the end of the chapter the judgement, though definitely 
foretold, is still in the future. In the greater part of ch. xviii. (vv. 
4—8, 21—24 are an exception), the judgement seems to be already 
over; and if this could be explained by the analogy of other pro- 
phecies it would still be remarkable that the beast and the horns 
which are so important in ch. xvii. disappear completely in ch. xviii.; 
for there is no clear ground for identifying the horns, whose dominion 
is both future and ephemeral, with the kings of the earth, the ancient 
lovers of Babylon, who bemoan her fall. Nor is there any trace in 
ch. xviii. of any human instrument of the divine vengeance. Again, 
in xviii. 1—3 Babylon has long been desolate, all kinds of foul 
creatures have made the ruins their home, while in vv. 9—20 the 
‘ruins are still smoking, and according to xix. 3 they are to smoke 
for ever. Such changes of imagery of course are not coutradictions, 
but they suggest that prophecies of different dates upon the same 
subject have been brought together. 
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Cu. XVII. 1—6. 
THE JUDGEMENT OF THE GREAT WHORE. Her Pomp. 


1. els &k Tov mtd ayyéAwv. So xxi. 9: cf. v. 5. 


SelEw wot To Kplya. Which had been exhibited, and described in 
general terms, in xvi. 19; but the seer is now to have a nearer view 
of it, and describe it in detail. 


TS Topyyns THS peyaAns. The image of the harlot is taken from 
the Old Testament description, not of Babylon, which when per- 
sonified is a virgin (Is. xlvii. 1), but of Tyre (Is. xxiii. 15 sqq.) and 
Nineveh (Nah. iii. 4). The truth is, the Antichristian Empire is 
conceived as embodying the various forms of evil that existed in 
previous earthly empires. They have existed and become great, in 
virtue of what was good in them (see St Augustine’s City of God 
v. xii. 3, 5, xv. &c.; Hpist. cxxxvili. 17: cf. Plat. Rep. 1. xxiii. pp. 
351—2); they are the divinely appointed protectors of God’s people 
(Jer. xxix. 7; Rom. xiii. 1—7; 1 Tim. ii. 2) though their possible 
persecutors: and so they at once hinder (2 Thess. ii. 6, 7) the coming 
of Antichrist, and foreshadow his coming by acting in his spirit. 
The Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar had (as no one can read the Book 
of Daniel without seeing) something nobler in it than mere con- 
quering pride, and to this nobler element Isaiah does justice: but St 
John sees (it does not follow that the natural man will see) that in 
the New Babylon the baser element is supreme. 

But another interpretation has been suggested. In xii. 6, 14 we 
found that the Woman, the City of God and the Mother of His Son, 
fled into the wilderness, and there was concealed through the time of 
the Beast’s reign: and some have thought that the Woman in the 
Wilderness whom we meet with here is actually the same as the 
one we then parted with—the faithful City becomes an harlot (Is. 
i. 21). 

This view is an unpleasant one, and seems out of harmony with 
the tone either of chap. xii. or of this chapter. But it is supported 
by the argument, that the image of a harlot is most frequently in 
the O.T. used of the unfaithful. City of God: Is. i. 21; Jer. ii. 20, 
iii. 1 sqq. 6 sqq.; Ezek. xvi. xxiii.; Hos. i—iii., iv. 15; Mic. i. 7: 
while it 1s applied to heathen cities only in Is. xxiii, fin.; Nah. iii, 4, 
already quoted. 

On the other hand, in almost all those passages it is insisted on, 
more or less expressly, that the whoredoms of unfaithful Israel have 
the special guilt of adultery: and of that there is no hint here, the 
Lord does not say of Babylon as of Aholibah that she was “Mine.” 
This seems to destroy the parallel with the former nine cases, which 
moreover is less close, as regards the details of language, than that 
with the two latter. 

And further, the identification of the two Women is only possible 
on the assumption, that the Mother of chap. xii. is the true Christian 
Church, and the Harlot of this chapter the apostate Christian Church 
of Rome. Now we have seen reason to reject the former view: nor 
does the latter appear any more tenable. This subject is discussed 
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in the Introduction: it may be enough to refer to St John’s own 
words in Ep. 1 iv. 2, 3, as proving that the spirit of the theology 
(whatever may be said of the political attitude) of the existing Roman 
Church is, on the whole, of God—that it certainly is not the spirit of 
Antichrist. ; 

Neither on the other hand is it possible to restrict the application 
of this chapter to the pagan Rome of the past: there is hardly any- 
thing in the Rome of the republic, not much even in the Rome of the 
Cesars, to suggest the picture of the kings of the earth committing 
fornication with her. It is clear from Ezek. xxiii. 5, 12, 14, that 
Nineveh and Babylon conquered as much by the fascination of a 
higher civilisation as by military force: in.a limited sense it may be 
true that the house of Herod and even Tiridates yielded to a like 
seduction; but Antioch and Alexandria were much more splendid than 
the Rome of Pompey. On the other hand the Rome of the Middle 
Ages and of the Renaissance has found her chief if not her only 
temporal strength in her memories and her splendour: she has been 
-by turns the Delilah of Germany, of France, and of Spain. 

én tov 8dtTev mwoddev. Jer. li. 13. Literally true of the old 
Babylon, it is explained of the new in v. 15, 

2. peO ts eropvevoav. Is. xxiii. 17. 

ot KaToLKodyTEs THY yuv-. Jer. li. 7. 

3. els Epnpov. Probably a reminiscence of Is. xxi. 1, 76 dpapa ris 
épjuov, LXX., who omit the puzzling words “of the sea.” If, as good 
critics still maintain, that prophecy belongs to the age of Isaiah, the 
original reference is to the Arabian desert across which the prophet 
hears in spirit the first tidings of one of the failures of Babylon to 
assert her independence. Babylonia, though naturally very fertile, 
is now a wilderness, but we do not know how far the desolation had 
gone in St John’s day. It may be relevant to compare the present 
desolation of the once populous Campagna of Rome, if we suppose, 
which is uncertain, that the seer is carried into the wilderness because 
he is to see a vision of desolation. 

év mvedpart. Cf. i. 10; iv. 2, xxi. 10. 

Onplov koxkwov. Undoubtedly the same as the Beast of xiii. 18, 
though there his colour was not mentioned. It is symbolic (com- 
pare that of the dragon, xii. 3), as being the colour of blood: perhaps 
also suggestive of the imperial purple. 

yépovra évépara Bardnplas. No reason has ever been given why 
a writer, who elsewhere constructs yéuw regularly with a genitive, 
should construct it here with an accusative, except that he possibly 
does the same in the next verse. There is of course a reference to 
xiii, 1. The blasphemous names of the heads of the beast, i.e. the 
imperial titles, make the whole body full of names of blasphemy. 

4. mepiBeBAnpévy wophupody kal Kékkwoy. Protestant interpreters 
have been fond of applying this description to the robes of Roman 
bishops and cardinals: and perhaps not altogether unjustly. See 
Introduction, p. lxxil. 
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Kexpvcopévn xpvoo. Lit. “gilded with gold,” and, but for the 
words which follow, the literal sense might be right; the imperial 
harlot Messalina did the like, Juv. vr. 123. If not, it is a question 
whether we are to suppose a zeugma or translate Kexpvowpuévy “be- 
jewelled.” i 


AlOw Til. See on xv. 6; of course Ow is used collectively. 

Tortiptov xpucovv. See Jer. li. 7 already quoted. We can hardly 
say that the cup serves her to drink the blood of saints and martyrs 
(v. 6), but it is meant to suggest that she is drunken, and invites to 
drunkenness, as well as to uncleanness. 

yépov BScAvypdrwy. It is the cup of idolatry and the Bdedvypara 
are idols. 


Kal td dxdlapra Tis mopvelas airis. The pollutions of her whore- 
dom are the same as the abominations of her idols: neither the 
revisers nor the editors of the Variorum Bible consider Diisterdieck’s 
suggestion, since adopted by Weiss, that the accusative may depend 
upon éxovoa as easily as on yéuor, worth notice, and probably it is 
condemned by the Latin translators, who all make the connexion 
the same as in A.V., though they get rid of the irregular construction. 


5. éml td pérwmov aitis. .Probably not branded on the flesh, but 
tied on as a label, as Roman harlots actually did wear their names. 


Mvorrpiov. Interpreters compare “the mystery of lawlessness” 
in 2 Thess. ii. 7, The use of the word in i. 20 may illustrate its 
meaning here: it indicates that ‘‘Babylon the Great” is to be under- 
stood in a mystical sense. 

tov wopyev. ‘Of the harlots.” She is the chief of these, and the 
cause of the rest being what they are. Therefore, though the for- 
nications of Babylon are to be understood spiritually, yet her guilt 
includes the actual licentiousness of the Rome of Nero and Domitian, 
and in a wider sense ‘‘the sin of great cities” generally. 

6. tdvdylov. xviii. 24. 

TOY papTUpwy. See on ii. 13. 

Qatpa. ‘‘Wonder,” which A.V. changes into “admiration” for the 
sake of variety: the neutral sense of the latter word is the oldest, 
and is still found in Scott’s Woodstock and in Hamilton’s Discussions. 


7—18. Tue INTERPRETATION or THE Mystery. 


7. Aart @atpacas; Here again A.V. varies the expression 
‘‘wherefore didst thou maryel?” For the angel’s surprise at the 
seer’s not comprehending at once, see on vii. 14. 

€yS gor ép@. Cf. éyd 5é Sdow cor rov dumrehava, 1 Kings xxi. 7, 
which also comes after a question; Dan. x. 12, AxovaOnaav of Néyou 
gov, kal éyd mOov ev rots Nbyos gov, xi. 1 Kal ey év ere mpory 
Kvpov éorny els kpdros kal icxtv. It is not quite certain that the 
emphasis of éy® depends on a contrast between the angel and the 
seer. 


TO pueTrpvoy, ie. the mystical meaning: see on v. 5. 
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THS yuvatkds, Kal Tod Ayplov. The latter is explained first, vv. 
8—14: the Woman is not clearly defined till v. 18. The delay is 
intentional, but the exposition passes to and fro between the Horns 
and the Beast, and the Woman, who is approached again and again 
in a way that recalls the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel, which also 
passes to and fro between the Word and the Man sent from God 
whose name was John. 


8. qv, Kal ov tory. On the whole, ancient tradition, where it 
speaks, and modern criticism agree in the interpretation of these 
words. Nero, who killed himself in June a.p. 68, ‘“‘had been, and 
was not” at the date of this vision: but his reappearance was looked 
for by many, with various feelings of hope and fear. When his 
dethronement and execution were imminent, it was said that he 
had talked of going to the Hast, and establishing his throne at 
Jerusalem (see on xi. 9): while one form (see on xvi. 12) of the belief 
that he survived was that he had fled to the Parthians, and would 
return under their protection, : 

Now St John is not to be held responsible for all the opinions, 
superstitious or at least irrational, that were held by his pagan con- 
temporaries about the return of Nero from the East. But when we 
find that the belief in Nero’s destined return was held by Christians 
for the next four centuries, if not longer, when it had quite passed 
out of the minds of pagans, it becomes probable that St John was 
answerable for their belief; at any rate, they grounded it on his 
words. And it is possible that he means to tell us, that the Anti- 
christ who is to come will actually be Nero risen from the dead (we 
notice, that in the words of the text his death, the reality of which 
is historically certain, is not denied, but affirmed): more probably, 
Antichrist will be a new Nero in the same way as he will be a new 
Antiochus, an enemy of God as they were, typified by them inasmuch 
as they were actuated by his spirit. It is needless to suppose with 
M. Renan that Nero is called ‘‘the Beast” in allusion to a loathsome 
atrocity said to be committed by him disguised as one: the analogy 
of Dan. vii. is what determines the image. 

pedAa dvaBalvay ék Hs dBicoov. xi. 7, where see note. Per- 
haps there is a distinction between the appearance of the Beast 
indicated here and that of xiii. 1. The persecuting Roman Empire, 
which was antichristian in posse, arose ‘‘out of the sea”’ like other 
Empires of the earth (Dan. vii. 3), out of the confused and often 
sinful, but not infra-natural, turmoil of the life of this world. But 
the final and developed antichristian and persecuting power, the 
Empire of Antichrist himself, will have a directly infernal source. 

eis drédevay tmdyev. Sov. 11: cf. 2 Thess, ii. 3. The fulfilment 
of this threat is indicated in xix. 20. 


: Oavpdcovrar. xiii, 3, 4. 

dy ov yéyparrat To Gvopa. xiii. 8. 

PAerévrwy. The genitive may either be absolute, as it must be 
in i. 15 if rervpwuévys be right, or irregularly attracted to ap. 
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Kal mapéorat, The word is designedly chosen to remind readers 
of the Parousia. 


9. @8e 6 vos. Compare xiii. 18. As there, the words seem to 
indicate that ‘the mind which hath wisdom” will recognise the 
meaning of the image, though it is obscurely expressed. But the 
“‘wisdom” required is not merely the faculty of guessing riddles— 
it is the wisdom enlightened from above; including however, we may 
suppose, an intelligent knowledge of the facts and principles of human 
history. At this point the explanation of the Angel seems to be 
interrupted till it is resumed at Kal Aéyes wor, v. 15. If so, as the 
seer is addressed in v. 12, we should have to suppose we have the 
inspired reflection of another prophet. : 


érrd, dpy. These words prove decisively that Babylon represents 
the City of Rome. It is needless to quote classical descriptions of 
Rome as the City of the Seven Mountains: the designation is as un- 
mistakeable as the name would be. Nevertheless, it is curious that 
the number is rather conventionally than actually true. The original 
seven hills were the Palatine, the Germalus (virtually a part of the 
Palatine hill), the Velia (the low ridge crossing the Forum), the 
Cispius, Oppius, and Fagutal (three summits of the Esquiline), and 
the Suburra which is not a hill at all. But Rome in the days of 
its greatness covered the Palatine, Capitol, Aventine, Caelian, Es- 
quiline (two of the ridges of which, though not very well defined, 
are yet as distinct as the two next), the Quirinal, the Viminal (these 
two were never counted among the ‘‘seven mountains,” though 
higher than any of them, but were always called “hills,” perhaps 
because collis was the Sabine name and mons the Latin), and the 
Janiculum and Vatican on the other side of the Tiber. In modern 
Rome the buildings have spread over the Pincian Hill, but the 
Caelian, Palatine, Aventine, are nearly uninhabited, and the same 
was true till lately of the Esquiline. 


10. Kal Baoireis Errd eiov. “And they [the seven heads] are 
seven kings”: they have a double significance—standing both for 
the seven mountains and the seven kings. 

Who are these kings? According to the view mentioned on xiii. 2, 
that the Beast is not the Roman Empire, but an embodiment of the 
worldly imperial spirit, it is plausibly held that the kings are king- 
doms or empires (like the “kings of Persia and Grecia” in Dan, 
viii.)—that they are the four kingdoms of Daniel ii. and vii., together 
with Egypt and Assyria that came before Babylon, and the kingdoms 
of modern Europe that come after Rome. On this view, the ten 
horns are all on one head: it is this ten-horned head which receives 
the deadly wound of xiii. 3: i.e. the Beast is nearly slain (the Empire 
as an evil and persecuting power overthrown) by the conversion, first 
of the later Emperors, and then of the sovereigns of Europe, to 
Christianity: but he revives—e.g. in Julian after Constantine, and 
again in the neo-paganism of the Renaissance and the persecutions 
of the Reformation. 


With all the elements of truth that must be acknowledged in this 
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view, it seems hardly possible to doubt that the Beast, so closely 
united with the City of the Seven Hills, represents the Roman 
Empire particularly. On this view, the ‘“‘kings” have been taken 
to represent forms of government—Rome having been successively 
governed, it is said, by kings, consuls, dictators, decemvirs, military 
tribunes, emperors, and Christian emperors (the last being taken, 
as before, to be the wounded head: some however make the con- 
version of Gonstantine a wound to the sixth head, and count the 
Ostrogoth kings as the seventh), But considering that the dictator- 
ship, the decemyirate, and even the tribunate, were transitory episodes 
in the Roman goyernment—the first avowedly exceptional, the second 
both exceptional and ephemeral, and all three, as well as the primitive 
monarchy, probably unknown to St John’s original readers,—this 
view does not appear even plausible. 

It remains then that the kings be taken as individual Emperors of 
Rome (it must be remembered that though these were never called 
‘“‘kings” in Latin, the Greek title Baoikeds was constantly applied 
to the Emperors: see e.g. 1 St Peter ii. 13, 17). Who then were the 
first seven Emperors? According to the common reckoning, Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Gainus—(often called hy modern writers by 
his nickname Caligula, ‘‘Little Boots”): of the twelve Caesars, 
Julius and Claudius were better known to history by their gentile 
names; Augustus by his title; Vespasian and Domitian, both younger 
sons, were known by cognomina formed from the name of their 
mothers; Titus was known by the praenomen he shared with his 
father and brother; Tiberius, Gaius and Nero were known by their 
pracnomina, the latter having received a cognomen of Claudius as his 
pracnomen, Galba and Otho by their cognomina (while the elder 
brother of the latter was commonly known as Titianus, which was a 
cognomen not inherited from his father),—Claudius, Nero, and Galba. 
But Julius Caesar, though he received the title of Imperator as the 
later Emperors did, cannot be considered, and is not by careful his- 
torians, as the first of the ‘‘Hmperors,” if the Empire be spoken of 
as a settled form of government. His authority in the state, so far as 
it was constitutional at all, lay in his Dictatorship: which office was 
legally abolished immediately after his death, and never revived. 
He was however deified, which marks his recognition as, so to speak, 
the founder of the dynasty. Augustus, and the later Emperors, 
ruled not as Dictator, but as Chief of the Senate with the power 
of Tribune. 

ot wévre Execav. Augustus, Tiberius, Gaius, Claudius, and Nero. 
Is then the “‘one who is” Galba? So he is generally understood by 
those who adopt this scheme of interpretation: and if so, the date 
of the vision (see Introduction) is fixed at a time between June .p. 68, 
and the 15th of January A.p. 69, when Galba was murdered. He was 
succeeded by Otho, who certainly “‘continued a short space,”-if he 
could be said to continue at all: he killed himself, on April 15th, 
when defeated by the army of Vitellius, who had revolted from Galba 
a few days before his murder by Otho. : : 

’ But the rest of the prophecy, on this view, received nothing that 
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can be reckoned as even a typical fulfilment. Vitellius, despite many 
contemptible vices, was a good-natured man, and not a bad ruler, 
so far as he had energy to rule at all. He could not be considered 
as an incarnation of the Antichristian power, nor even as a revival of 
Nero, though he, as well as Otho, treated Nero’s memory with 
respect. And considering that Galba had only reigned in Rome 
for a few weeks before his death (though he had been acknowledged 
longer), that Otho never had an uncontested title, and Vitellius only 
from about the end of April to July 1st, it seems likelier that these 
three are passed over, as claimants of empire (and they had not 
been the only ones: see on v. 12) rather than actual emperors. Thus, 
the sixth king will be Vespasian, who was proclaimed emperor on 
July Ist, a.p. 69: his troops gained a decisive victory over those 
of Vitellius late in October, and Rome was taken, and Vitellius 
killed, on Dec. 21st. 

Vespasian reigned well and peaceably, and was succeeded by his 
elder son Titus, in June a.p. 79: who “continued a short space,” till 
Sept. 12th, a.p. 81, when he died, aged 40;—murdered, as some 
said, by his brother Domitian, who succeeded him, and who was 
regarded, by pagans and Christians alike, as a revival of Nero (Juv. 
Iv. 38; Tert, Apol. c. 7). Like Nero, he persecuted the Christians: 
like Nero, he indulged in the most hideous vices: though unlike 
Nero, he had a strong sense of decorum, and was fanatically attached 
to the Roman religion. Further than this, the vision does not follow 
the fortunes of the Empire in detail. At the point where the type 
of Antichrist comes into the history, the prophecy introduces Anti- 
christ himself: ef. Dan. xi., as understood by most orthodox in- 
terpreters. 


OAlyov atréy Set petvar. Both ‘‘continue” and “short” seem to 
be emphatic—his reign is to be short, but not ephemeral. Thus the 
designation seems more appropriate to Titus than to Otho. St Vic- 
torinus (in the present text) applies it to Nerva, who like Titus reigned 
mildly for under two years. But his suecessor Trajan (though he to 
a certain extent sanctioned the persecution of Christianity, and is 
said himself to have condemned St Ignatius) was anything but an 
Antichrist. It may seem as though St Victorinus (or his editor) were 
making a rather clumsy attempt to reconcile the interpretation here 
given, which he was acquainted with as a tradition, with the general 
belief that St John was writing under Domitian. 


1l. kal airds «.7.A. The analogy of this Book is in favour of 
connecting the first two words closely as in A.V., ‘even he is the 
eighth and is of the seven,” otherwise it might be possible and even 
preferable to translate ‘both himself is the eighth and is of the seven.” 


ék tov érrd is most easily understood ‘‘is one of the seven”—i.e. 
the eighth emperor of Rome, in whom the antichristian spirit of 
the empire finds its personal embodiment, will be a revival of one 
of his seven predecessors—viz. Nero, the fifth of them. The words 
can however be taken to mean ‘‘the successor and result of the 
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seven, following and springing out of them”; if a scheme of in- 
terpretation be preferred with which this meaning harmonises better. 


els dmdAcav tmdye. Implies something more than the “fall” 
of the other kings. 


12. 1d Séxka képata. If the traditional view now supported by 
Lagarde be right, that the Fourth Beast in Daniel vii. is the Roman 
Empire, the ten horns, Dan. vii. 24, probably, though the Little 
Horn is their successor, represent kingdoms related to the Roman 
Empire as the kingdoms of the Diadochi to that of Alexander. Such 
are the principal kingdoms of modern Europe: and in the recognition 
of this fact lies the key to mediaeval and to much of modern history. 
(See Sir F. Palgrave’s Normandy and England, Intr. c. 1, English 
Commonwealth, c. 10, 11, 17, 18, 19, and Dr Bryce’s Holy Roman 
Empire, passim.) The number ten is probably to be taken as exact, 
but we cannot yet point to it as being definitely realised. It is 
remarkable that the kingdoms of Europe have (as is pointed out by 
Elliott, Horae Apoc. Part iv. ¢. iv. § 2) tended at many periods 
to that number: but there are now more than ten sovereign states 
in Christendom, or even in Europe only. Judging from the analogy 
of the Macedonian kingdoms (see on xvi. 12) we may guess that 
only those are included which are of considerable size and power, 
and have some claim to continue the imperial tradition of the 
common predecessor. The existing states of Germany, France, 
Austria, and Russia have such a claim (which they assert, more or 
less constantly and more or less legitimately, by the use of the 
imperial title): so has our own country, which has claimed rank 
as an empire coordinate with continental ones since the days of 
Edgar the Peaceable: so (more doubtfully) have Spain and Portugal 
in virtue of their memories, and so have the new kingdoms of Greece 
and Italy in virtue of their hopes. A tenth can hardly be named, 
for Sweden though powerful was not imperial even under Gustavus 
Adolphus or Charles XII., and Turkey could hardly be thus coupled 
with the states of Christendom: but believers will watch the de- 
velopement of ‘‘the Eastern Question” with a solemn interest. 

St Hippolytus, who assumes that the ten horns here correspond 
exactly to the ten horns in Daniel, infers from Dan. xi, 43 that 
Egypt, Libya and Aethiopia will be three of the ten kingdoms over- 
thrown by the Little Horn, whom he identifies with the Beast and 
with Antichrist. As here all ten horns take part with the Beast 
in executing judgement upon the whore, the correspondence cannot 
be exact, not to mention that in Dan. vii. 24 the Little Horn seems 
to be the successor of the Ten Horns, as here the Beast is the 
successor of the Seven Heads. It is therefore not impossible that here 
the Horns betoken the extension rather than the partition of the 
empire: ten new kings arise and join themselves to the Beast. 

Many foreign interpreters explain this of the provincial governors 
who receive power as kings as soon as they throw off their allegiance 
to the Seventh Head and give the kingdom to the Beast on his return 
from the abyss. Apart from other considerations it is impossible 
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to say which of the provincial governors are meant, and diilicult to 
suppose that even a false prophet could employ such a figure without 
knowing what he meant by it. M. Renan’s theory (L’Antéchrist, 
pp. 483, 434), that the ten horns are the claimants of the Empire 
who appeared in the “long year” (Tac, Dial. 17) after the death of 
_ Nero, is less objectionable. It is possible to enumerate ten of these, 
but unfortunately not without including both Galba and Vespasian, 
one of whom must be reckoned among the heads, and therefore 
cannot be reckoned among the horns. Else, both Rome and the 
Roman Empire were so severely shaken in the civil wars between 
the rival emperors, and their actual fall in the fifth century was so 
nearly anticipated, that this interpretation harmonises well enough 
with v, 16. On the other hand, it fails to give meaning tov. 13, or to 
agree with the most probable meaning of the same symbol in Daniel. 


.olrwes. The pronoun introduces the explanation why they are 
symbolised by horns, not heads. 


overlay os Bactdcis. It is extraordinary that St Hippolytus (On 
Christ and Antichrist, ch. 27) inferred, apparently not from this 
passage, but from Dan, ii. 42, that the ten powers of the last days, 
among which the Roman empire is partitioned, will pass from monar- 
chies into democracies. Few things were humanly speaking less 
likely,in his days, few more so in ours. 


pilav dpav AapBdvovow werd rod Onplov. ‘Their dominion is for the 
same short term as that of the Beast: the end will be very near when 
the ten horns appear in their final and unmistakeable shape. If 
the correspondence between Daniel and this chapter be as exact as 
interpreters who attempt to identify the horns suppose, this only 
makes their inconsistency the greater. 


13, ovtrot—8i8daowv. The order in this clause and in the next 
corresponds to that of ordinary Greek more nearly than in xiv. 4, 
where the structure is similar: for the sense cf. xvi. 14, xix. 19, 20. 


14. See the same passages, 
kptos kuploy...Kal Baoideds Bacio. xix, 16; Dan. ii, 47. 
ot per atrod. xix. 14. 


—KAntol Kal eAexrol Kal murrol. All common titles of Christians 
applied even to the imperfect Churches on earth. 


15. td Uara a elSes. Some compare Is. viii. 7 for the use of 
waters as an emblem of multitudes. It is noteworthy that when the 
vision is described vv. 3—8 the waters are not mentioned. 


* 8xXov. Everywhere else we have pvral. 


16. kal +d Onptov. He (in his personal advent) and they will 
act together against Babylon as well as the Lamb. 


Hirrcovrw tiv wépyny. If the interpreters who include the horns 
among the kings of the earth are right, she had been the object of 
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their unchaste love, and will be of their passionate regret, xviii. 9. 
Nero’s treatment of his mistress or wife Poppaea cannot be alluded 
to, but is a good illustration of the image, and vindication of its 
consistency with vicious human nature. 


yupvyv. Cf. Is. xlvii. 2,3; Ezek. xvi. 37—9. 


Tas cdpkas aiTHs Payovrat, kal aitiy KaTakatcovow év trupt. 
Cf. Mic. ii. 2; Gen. xxxviii. 24; Judges xv. 6; i.e. shall plunder and 
burn Rome. The threat was symbolised and almost fulfilled in the 
burning of the Capitol by the partisans of Vitellius, and the storming 
of Rome by those of Vespasian: it received a more complete fulfil- 
ment in the repeated disasters of the fifth century. The sack of 
Rome by Constable Bourbon and the Germans was a less striking 
fulfilment: but the real and final one is no doubt still to come. g 

We should naturally understand from these words, that the judge- 
ment on Babylon described in the next chapter will be executed by 
the “kings of the earth,” the ten States among which the Roman 
Empire is partitioned. But it is almost as remarkable as the view 
of Hippolytus noted on v. 12, that St Benedict is recorded (S, Greg. 
Dial. 11. 15) to have said, “Rome will not be destroyed by the nations, 
but be overthrown by thunderstorms, whirlwinds and earthquakes.” 
We know what he did not, that Rome stands, like Pompeii, on 
volcanic soil, within a few miles of volcanoes that, though not active 
now, were so to the verge of historical times, and may be again. 
This book does not tell us positively how Babylon will fall, and no 
one has the right to pretend to say: but it is at least suggestive to 
know that it might fall by a convulsion which unbelievers would 
think quite ‘natural,’ while believers would see its place in the 
scheme ef providence. 


17. 6 ydp Qeds. The very same judicial blindness is spoken of 
in 2 Thess. ii, 11. 


monocot play yvopnv. Cf. v. 13. 


Soivat tHv Bactrclay aitav TO Onplw. He therefore, though a 
representative of the Roman Empire, will not fall with the city of. 
Rome: on the contrary, in the last days of the latter he will have 
appeared as its enemy. The gradual divorce of the Empire from the 
City, by Diocletian, Constantine, Charlemagne, the medieval German 
Emperors, Charles V., Francis II., Napoleon, William, is significant 
as providing precedents for what Antichrist will do: though of course 
it would be absurd and unjust to think of all these as actuated by 
his spirit. : 

18. 1 TdAts 7 peyaAn. Again as in v. 9 the designation of Rome 
is unmistakeable. The words cannot be glossed, ‘Babylon is (now 
represented by) Rome,” but must mean “ Babylon is Rome.” 
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1. petd tatra. Primas. reads et 3 Text. Rec. cal pera ratra 
with 1 vg. 

2. év loxupd havi. Ve. (tol.) Tye. in fortitudine, whence Text. Rec. 
€v loxvi pwvy weyadp. 

Aéyov. P omits. 

mv. dkaldprov. A adds xal Memtonuevov. 

Opvéov. A reads Onplov. Primas, refugium...omnis bestiae immundae 


et omnis avis immundae et odibilis. Syr. has et custodia omnis ani- 
malis dentis immundi et exosi at end of verse. 


3. tov olvov tr. 0. +. 4. AC omit 70d olvov. C has rod Ouyod after 
Ths Topvelas. Primas, omits rod Ovyod. 

Tmérokav. AC have mérroxay, NBo mwemrdxacw by a common 
clerical error which here makes sense, P1 have nwéroxev, Text. Rec. 
mérwxe. The Versions preserve the true text. 

4 e€are. Lach. reads é¢¢Ge with B,C Cyp. Primas. 

AdByre, And*. BAdByre, Tye. laedamini. Cyp. Primas. perstringaris. 

5. ékoAArOnoav. Vg. Cyp. Primas, read pervenerunt, Tyce. adscen- 
derunt, Text. Rec. HKo\ovOnoar. 

6. dmd8ore. Cyp. Primas. have reddidit. 

7. 86re. Oyp. Primas. have datur. 

8. @Odvaros kal mévOos Kal Ausds. By has davdrov wéyOos xal 
Acwod, 

9. Kdatcovow. So Lach. Treg. W.H. (text) and Weiss with B,CP; 
Text. Rec, and Tisch, (note) read kAavoovra: with NA, 


12. ydpov Xpucod, kal dpyvpou, kal Alou tuslov. CP read y. xpv- 
goby Kal dpyupodv Kal AlOous Tyslous, Primas. mercis auri et argenti et 
lapidum pretiosorum. 


Bapyapirav with N Primas.; Text, Rec. Hapyaptrov with B, vg.; 
A has wapyaplrais, CP Hapyapltras. Both are possibly as W. H. suggest 
corruptions of papyaploos. 


kal Buoclyov. Primas. omits, 

kal mopipas. A omits, Primas. inserts after kal otpiKod, 
fbAov. A has cxedos, Primas. omnis ligni citrei. 

ék EvAov. A has é« \Oou, C omits ék. 


13. Kal Kivdpopoy, Kal dpopov. NB, Primas, (?) read kal kwva- 
Hepov. SB, Primas. omit xa) cmwpor. 


Ovpidpara. 1 Primas. read buutapa, By Oupuduaros. 

kal pupov. C omits, 

Kal Wuxds dvOpdéawv. Primas. omits (mancipia = cwpdrov), 

14. eiprjcovew. Text. Rec. reads eiphoys with B, evpys, 1 edphoes. 
16. Kexpvowpévyn. NS has KeX pug wuévor. 
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17. _éml rémov whéwv. B, has emi rov 7. rh.; P én ray rrolww mréwy. 
Text. Ree. émi rév m)olwv 6 Sucdos with 1 Hipp. And. 


18. Karvov. A has rézmov. 
19. KAalovres kal mevOovvres. A 1 omit. 


20. kal oi daécroko. With NAB,P am. fu. Primas.; Text. Rec. 
omits kal of with C 1 vg. 


21. toxvupds AlGov. N* has AlOov icxupdv. A Syr. Tyc. omit 
loxupés. 

@s pvdov péyav. NS has ds AlGov péyav, AC os wddwov (CO pvdcxdv) 
péyar. 

22. mdons téxvys. NA cop. omit. 

podov. C has pov. 

23. Kal das...év col érr. A and some MSS. of vg. omit. 

ot {urropov. Lach. and Treg. omit of with A 95. 

24. aipa. Tisch. reads aluara with B, and And. comm, 





Tur JUDGEMENT ON Bayon. 
Ca. XVIII. 1—3. Her Finau Dzsonation. 


1. ddAdov. See on xiv. 6. 


éEovclav peyadnv. Apparently for destruction: see on ix. 19 and 
Xvi. 9. 

kal...avrov. Ezek. xliii. 2, LXX. cal 4 yh ebédamrev ws péyyos 
amd THs db&ns Kukhober. épwrlcoOn may be meant to be closer to the 
Hebrew: later translators seem to have preferred the sense of ééé- 
Aaptrev. 

2. emecev, trecey. xiv. 8; Is. xxi. 9. 


Katouxntyptoy, ‘‘habitation.”” Similar vengeance is denounced on 
the literal Babylon, Is. xiii. 21, 22, and on Edom, id. xxxiv. 183—15. 
It is not quite certain which of the words used in those passages are 
names of demons or goblins, and which of terrestrial birds and 
beasts: but there is little doubt that Isaiah, like St John, means 
to describe both as occupying the desolated city. 

ovdaky. ‘ Hold” in A.V. is probably meant to signify a prison, 
not a fortress: the same word is translated “prison” ii. 10; 1 St 
Peter iii. 19, and again ‘‘cage” in this verse. 

_ 3. od otvov. See crit. note, 

ot BactAets, xvii. 2. 

ot éuaropot THs ys. Merchants are alluded to as frequenting the 
literal Babylon in Is. xlvii. 15; but the prominence given to them 
suggests the analogy not of Babylon but of Tyre: see on xvii. 1. 


Rome was in St John’s day a wealthy and luxurious city, not a 
commercial city primarily, in the same sense as ancient Tyre and 
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modern London, but a city with an immense commerce, the com- 
merce really belonging to the city, though the port of Ostia was 
considerably further from the Capitol than the Docks are from 
Westminster. What Rome was then it may, and probably will, be 
again: and there is no need to look elsewhere than at Rome for the 
literal fulfilment of St John’s description, though some have thought 
it inappropriate to the geographical position of the city. 


tod otpyvouvs. This word is used 2 Kings xix. 28 to translate the 
Hebrew word translated mxpla in the parallel passage of Isaiah 
(xxxvii. 29); A.V. translates “tumult,” R.V. text ‘‘arrogancy” and 
margin ‘‘careless ease” in both places. The compound verb 1 Tim.. 
v. 11 throws no further light on the meaning, which probably includes 
wanton pride. 


4—8. Her Prinz anp Suppren FA. 


4. é&é\Oare. Is. xlviii. 20, lii. 11; Jer. 1. 8, li. 6, 9, 45; all re- 
ferring to the flight of Israel from the literal Babylon. This passage 
is nearest to the last of those cited: but in the second there is also 
the suggestion, that the Lord’s people must depart to secure their 
purity, as well as that they will depart to secure their liberty. They 
are, however, presumably dwellers at Babylon as captives, not as 
citizens: it can hardly be meant that any of them really belong to 
eee or are loth to quit her (like Lot in Sodom) till the very eve - 
of her fall. 


“Wa pr cuve....tva pr AdByre. The second ta is strangely placed, 
whether we consider what is usual in ordinary Greek or in the style 
of this writer, who here aims at and attains a symmetrical chiasmus 
where the two middle clauses correspond to each other, and the last 
corresponds with the first. 


5. ékoAAnOnocayv. Lit. “were compacted,” ‘clave together,” i.e. 
mounted up in a solid mass. 


6. admddoTe atta ds Kal airy dréSoxev. “Render to her as she 
herself rendered.” The thought is founded on Ps. exxxvii. 8; Jer. 
1.15, 29; and the expression on the former passage. 


SumAdcate. See Jer. xvi. 18; where however the vengeance is on 
the persecutors of the prophet in Jerusalem. 


7. Or...i80. Is. xlvii. 7, 8: in v. 8 we have a reminiscence of 
the next verse of Isaiah, but less verbally close. ° 


8. QOdvaros kal mévOos kal Auos. Mourning naturally comes after 
death, why famine after mourning? Is the order of the plagues 
first pestilence, with the streets full of mourners, then a siege and 
famine, then fire more terrible than the sword? There is certainly 
a succession, for famine is felt by degrees. 


_ & wupl Katakavrjcerar. So xvii. 16. While literally true of the 
city, the doom may refer to that pronounced by the Law on certain 
cases. of foul fornication, Lev. xxi. 9, &c. 


 Otuloxupds. Jer. 1. 34. 
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6 Kptvas. The voice is heard before the judgement is executed: 
the judgement was passed before the voice spoke. 


9—19. Tuer LAMENTATION OVER HER ON Earra. 


9. ot Bactdcis THs yis. Primarily, no doubt, the few vassal kings 
that were left in Syria and its neighbourhood. See also on xvii. 16. 


TOV KamVvoy THs TUpdcEws aITHAS. Cf. Gen. xix. 28, 


10. 81d tov hdBov, i.e. because of their fear. Their regret for her 
destruction is sincere, but does not make them forget themselves. 


11. KAalovew kal mevOotcw. See crit. note. The present here 
between the futures in vv. 9 and 15 is more difficult than the past 
tenses in v. 18, which can be explained as in xi. 11. Apart from this, 
vv. 11—13 might seem to interrupt the connexion between vv. 10 
and 14, and vv. 9, 10, 14 would be quite naturally continued by 
vv. 15—17. vv. 11—13 may have once stood before v. 4. 

Stv ovdels dyopdte. Their sorrow is even more purely selfish than 
that of the kings. 

12, 13. See crit. notes. The various readings are partly due to 
deliberate attempts to carry either the accusative or the genitive 
through; partly perhaps to various very early combinations of two 
lists, one with the names in genitive and one in accusative; compare 
imray and xrjvn, Lat. jumenta, and cwudrwy and wuyas dvOpdruv. 
The whole passage should be compared with Ezek. xxvii. where the 
wealth and trade of Tyre is described in detail. 

12. mdv gvAov Ovivov. Wood of the thyia or thyion, a kind of 
cypress or arbor vitae: apparently the same that was called citrus 
by the Romans and used for the costliest furniture. 

oKkevos. Both ivory and wood were used rather for furniture than 
“vessels” in our sense; it is not clear that marble was much used 
for either. : 

13. Ktvvdpopov yielded a scented oil, and was also used for 
burning. 

dpopov. Chiefly used like utpoy for scenting the person. 

Ovpidpara. Used for burning like Savoy: the demand was large, 
as it was the commonest act of worship to cast incense on public 
or domestic altars, 

_pedov. It is a little remarkable that travelling carriages, though 
the name is Gallic, were imported by sea. 
 copdrov. Ezek, xxvii. 14 tro xat inmeis (compared with trmwr 
...cwuatwv here) suggests that this may mean “drivers,” or ‘‘ grooms.” 
uxds dvOpemwv. Ezek. xxvii. 13 (where E, V. translates ‘per- 
sons of men’). While we never find in the Bible an Englishman’s 
horror of slavery as an institution, we are no doubt to understand 
that St John—perhaps even that [zekiel—felt it to be cruel and 
unnatural to regard human beings as mere merchandise. 


e 
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14. See on v. 11. If this verse is in its original context, the 
writer, after the long parenthesis of vv. 11—13, begins to quote 
without notice the lamentation of the merchants, which is introduced 
more regularly in vv. 16, 17; and rovrwy in v. 15 seems to refer rather 
to the catalogue of merchandise than to rdvra...daumpa. 


< 


1 omdpa ran a cov is generally made to depend upon ris 
ér. rhs Wuxis. In all other passages of the New Testament where 
gov stands before the substantive on which it depends, the word 
which comes before it has something of the force of a predicate, e.g. 
Tod alpovrés cov To ludriov, St Luke vi. 29: rod cov Odvare 1d KEvTpor; 
1 Cor. xv. 55: oftener itis a verb. The Latins, who read gov after 
érdpa, not after yuyfs, like Alford, made it depend on dmupa. 


7a Aurapa Kal td Aapmrpad. The first of these words is only found 
three times in the Bible, Neh. ix. 35 of a fat land; Is. xxx. 23 of bread, 
and here, where translators are probably right in explaining it of 
dainty food; both words continue the thought of érwpa, Aurapa for 
enjoyment, Aaumpd for display: otherwise the commoner sense in 
Greek would be expressed in Latin by omnia nitida (not pinguia) 
et splendida. 


etpyoovew. This impersonal verb, though quite in the manner 
of the writer, comes in strangely after the vehement apostrophe. 


16. Kexpvc@pévyn. See on xvii. 4. 


“17. wds 6 érl torov mAgwv. Vulg. renders ac omnes qui in locum 
navigant, Which would mean ‘‘every one who saileth to the place,” a 
more natural sense than that of R.V., ‘who saileth any whither.” 
There is no known parallel in Biblical or other Greek for the curious 
phrase émi rérov: the nearest is cewcpol kara rérous, St Matt. xxiv. 7. 
The Old Latin, and most probably the Coptic, read wévrov in some 
form. If the text be right the words probably stand for the mer- 
chants travelling in ships with their own goods, which they intend 
to sell on arriving at their destination—Lat. vectores. 
vavrar. Cf. Ezek. xxvii. 29 sqq. 


Scot Ti OdAaccay épydfovrat. The sense is general and includes 
all the three classes named, shipmasters, sailing merchants, and 
sailors. ‘ Trade” in A.V. is defensible, as neither noun nor verb 
had any exclusive reference to commerce in the seventeenth century. 

dio paxpdbev trrncav. At this point, as in xi. 11, vision may 
be supposed to take the place of prediction, and so the seer narrates 
what has been shewn him. The pleonasm dd paxpddev is charac- 
teristic of St Mark who has it five times, St Matthew has it twice 
(xxvi. 58= Me. xiv. 54, xxvii. 58= Mc. xv. 40), St Luke twice (xvi. 23, 
xxiii. 49=Mc. xv. 40) with an added reminiscence of Ps. xxxvii. 12 
LXX. Kings, merchants, and shipmen when they land would all 


naturally go up to the great city, but they see the smoke of her torment 
and stand afar off. 


18. tls dpola... Ezek, xxvii. 32, 
19. %Badov xotv. Ibid. 30, 
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20—24. Tur REJOICING OVER HER IN HEAVEN. 


20. evppatvov ém avry. xii. 12. There may be a reminiscence of 
Jer. li. 48. We cannot tell if the words are those of the Angel of 
v. 1, of the voice of v. 4, or of the seer himself: perhaps the second 
is most likely. 

éxpwvev 6 Qeds to Kplpa tpov. Lit., “judged your judgement,” 
condemned her for her condemnation of you. Notice the mention of 
“apostles” as well as other ‘“‘saints,” as proving that apostles suf- 
fered in Rome; and so confirming the unanimous tradition as to 
the martyrdom there of SS. Peter and Paul. Notice also (in refer- 
ence to the theory mentioned on ii. 2) St John’s recognition of the 
latter as an apostle. Whether he had himself been condemned to 
death at Rome cannot be determined: the tradition to that effect 
was ancient, but not demonstrably so ancient, nor so widespread 
or so confirmed by scriptural evidence (see on St John’s Gospel 
xxi. 18, 19). 

21. xal¢Badev x.t.d. Jer. li. 63, 64. 

ovTas Spprjpatt. Vg. Hoc impetu. R.V. “with a mighty fall.” 

22. devi kOapwdav. Is. xiv. 11, of Babylon, Ezek. xxvi. 13, 
of Tyre, are certainly parallels: compare also Is. xxiv. 8, which is 
as similar as the passages of Jeremiah referred to on the following 
verse, and apparently, like them, spoken of the unfaithful Jerusalem. 

dovy pvrov ov. Jer. xxv. 10. 

23. dwvi vupplov. Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9. Weiss suggests that v. 14 
originally stood here, having dropped out between é7 and 87, and 
been replaced in the margin: it would certainly interrupt the con- 
nexion less here than where it stands. 

bru of Eprropol wou k.t.A. Is, xxiii. 8, of Tyre. See crit. note. The 
reading of the text though doubtful makes the reference still closer. 

év rq pappaxla cov. Compare especially Nahum iii. 14. 

24. kal év airy. As in the beginning of the Angel’s speech Babylon 
is spoken of in the third person, it is possible that he returns to the 
third person at the end: possibly also St John passes from recording 
the Angel’s denunciation to the impression made on his own mind 
by the judgement he witnessed. 

advtev...ras ys. Cf. Jer. li. 49, where however, if the A.V. be 
right, the sense is rather different. ‘The slain of all the earth” 
here seems to mean ‘‘the slain of (the spiritual) Israel,” or at any 
rate the victims of her tyranny, there, the allies of Babylon who 
share in her fall. 


OHAPTER XIX. 


1. &xAov qwoddod. Primas. has turbarum ingentium. Vg. tur- 
barum multarum; am. tubarum m. 

kal 7 Séfa. &* omits. B, Syr. insert after divays. 

4 Sévapis. Primas. omits. 
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tov Ocov. Text. Ree. reads xuply 7G beg with 1And*. Latt. syr. deo. 
2. ehOepev. A has éxpwev. 

3. elpnkav. C has elzap. 

5. ovy...Aéyoura. N* has pwral...cé@ov Aéyouea:. 

jpov. Primas reads vestrum. 

6. os doviv. 1* Primas. omit ds. 


SxAov woddod. Primas. tubarum multarum. So Amb. Aut., Beat.’ 
quasi vocem tubue magnae. ; 


Aeydvtav. N Aevyovowr, By héyorres. 
Sapev. Lach. reads ddcouev with NeA. 


-9. kat... paov. Arm, has wnus e presbyteris after xat. ypdspou 
is omitted by 1 And.* »¥, i “n 


Tov ydpov. N*P 1 And. omit. 


t 
b 


ovrot of Adyou. N* adds mov. 

10. mpockuvyjcar. P has cal rpocextvyca. 
76 0G. Cyp. reads Jesum dominum. 

3... Invot. Areth, has 708 viod for Incod; Primas. sanctificatio enim 
testificationis. ‘ 

11. kadovpevos. Lach. omits with AP 1 Hipp. And.? Areth.: the 
reading of am. fu. tol. vocabatur fidelis et verax vocatur looks as if 
both verbs might be intrusive. vii 

12. dg. Text. Rec. and Lach. prefix ds with A latt. 


Svopa yeypaypévoy. N° substitutes and B, prefixes dvéuara YEypape- 
Héva (By adding kai). Primas. has nomen magnum scriptum, i.q. dvoua 
xéya which implies some corruption founded on évéyara. : 


13. BeBappévov with AB, 1; Tisch. repipepaypévov with N* (latt. 
aspers., conspers., spars.), N° sepipepayricuévov, P pepavricpévor. 
W. H. propose pepappévov. 

15, ofeia. B, vg. prefix, Primas. substitutes dtcrouos. ALE 

Tov Bupod tis épyjs. Cyp. Primas. syr. read irae; N sah. Or. put 
Tob 0. after ris dpyis; 95 before rod olvov. f 

16. émirdip. cal. A eth.-™ Cass. omit. 
| éml tov pnpdv. NS omits éri. 

17. @a. cop. sah. arm. Haym. read dddor. B, omits eva, 

20. Kal per adrod é fy. A cop. read cal of per’ atrod 6 y.; By cat 
6 wer’ adrod py. Tyc. (ap. Beatum) reads pseudoprophetae. 

tavres. Primas, omits. , 

ot 8¥0. Arm. xth. omit. 


TAS Katopévys. With NAP And.™™ vg.; Text. Rec. rp katowévnv 
with B, cett. 
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Cu. XIX. 1—6. Forrarr THAnxKsGIvines, 


1. Xeydvtev is almost as nearly connected with jxovca as with 
8xXov. 

4 cotnpla...rod Ocod tay. Generally explained “Salvation [be- 
longeth] to our God.” Cf. vii. 10; also iv. 11, v. 12, 13, vii. 12. 6 
BaGos mrovTov kal codias, Rom. xi. 33, might represent another not 
impossible construction. ot 

2. For the joy of the Saints in sympathy with God’s judgement 
see on xiv. 10. There is a passage somewhat like this in Enoch 
xlvii. 4: ‘Then were the hearts of the saints full of joy, because 
the number of righteousness was arrived, the supplication of the 
saints heard, and the blood of the righteous appreciated by the Lord 
of Spirits.” : 

3. kal...dvaBalve. Both the tense and the conjunction prove 
that the clause is part of the anthem. : 
-‘els.:.aidvey. Hence Tyconius, excerpted by the homilist ap. St 
Augustine, Tom. uz. Hom. xviii., inferred that Babylon was more 
than any single city, being the world-wide mystical city of pride. © 

4. Kal trecay...dAdAndovia. Cf. v. 14, where also the thanksgiving 
closes with the homage of the Living Creatures and the Elders. 

5. & Tov Apdvov. Possibly the voice of Christ, ef. iii, 21. 


aivetre. Compare the opening of Pss. cxxxiv., cxxxv. 


6—9. Tur PROCLAMATION OF THE MARRIAGE OF THE LAMB, 


6. 6xAov ToAdod. v. 1, 

t8drtwy jwodAav. i. 15, xiv. 2. 

Bpovrav ioxupdy. vi.1, xiv. 2. 

€Baclrevoev. The aorist is quite appropriate though quite un- 
translateable. By destroying Babylon which reigned over all kings, 
God took the Kingdom and is glorified for this act. R.V. rightly 
retains the present of A.V. 


6 wayrokpdtwp. Rather a name than an epithet, see on i. 8. 


7. xalpwpey. The joy of the festival which makes heaven and 
earth one follows inseparably on the joy of the judgement on earth. 

Sapev. The present subjunctive of this verb is not found in the 
New Testament, and even in the indicative the aorists are far com- 
moner. If we read décopuev the construction will be substantially as 
in Mic. iv. 2, dvaBépev...xal delEovow huiv, though there the change 
of person makes it clear. 

6 ydpos tov dpvfov. The first suggestion of this image in the 
N.T. is in our Lord’s parables, St Matt. xxii. 3, xxv. 1—10: it is 
more fully worked out by St Paul, Eph. v. 22—32. But men’s minds 
were prepared for it by the language of all the Prophets about the 
spiritual marriage of the Lord and Israel: still more, perhaps, by 
that of the 45th Psalm, rising so far above the royal marriage that 
no doubt furnished its occasion. And there is little doubt that the 
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Song of Songs was already mystically interpreted among the Jews, 
though its claim to a place in the Canon was still disputed. 


7 ) avrov. Called by St John “the New Jerusalem,” xxi. 2, 
by St Paul, Gal. iv. 26, “Jerusalem above,” as well as more simply 
the Church, Eph. v. 23 sqq. 


8. Kal 60y airG. “It was given to her”—the form is the same 
as recurs so often throughout the vision, from vi. 2 onwards. This 
being so, it is not likely that this clause still forms part of the pro- 
clamation of the voice: it is the Seer’s description of the ‘‘ making 
herself ready” which the voice proclaimed. 


vd Sixadpara, “righteous acts.” Every good work done by every 
single saint goes to make up the perfect glory of the Church as it 
shall be when at last complete. The doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints is contained in, or follows from, that of the holy Catholic 
Church. 


9. Kal déye. Who speaks? Plainly an angel (see v. 10), 
presumably the angel of xvii. 1. Possibly the same as the angel 
of i, 1. 


poxdpro.. St John and “they that hear the words of this pro- 
phecy, and keep those things which are written therein” (i. 3) are 
made to realise heartily what our Lord’s fellow-guest (St Luke xiv. 
15) said without seeing the full force of his own words. Of course, 
when we reduce the image to plain prose, ‘‘they that are called” are 
the same as the Bride: while St Paul again speaks of them as her 
children. All will rejoice together, and each will rejoice apart; 
each will have a joy of his own, and each will have his own sight 
of the joy of all. 


10. Tur Error or THE SEER. 


The last words of the angel seem fit “‘to seal up the vision and 
prophecy,” and what follows gives a certain plausibility to Vélter’s 
sugestion that at one time (or in one recension) the Apocalypse ended 
here. 


10. mpockvvycat ait@. Perhaps understanding from the last 
words that the speaker was God Himself. This is more probable 
than Weiss’s conjecture that the Seer took him for Christ, to Whom 
it is possible to ascribe all the previous commands to write, i. 11, 
xiv. 13, as well as i. 19. In i. 17 the Seer falls down at His 
Feet, and is raised up again apparently without worshipping. In 
the O.T. God had revealed Himself to men by means of angels, and 
men had, by falling at the feet of angels, rightly worshipped the 
God-Who was present in them (see esp. Hos. xii. 4 compared with 
Gen. xxxii. 30). But since a more perfect revelation of God has 
been given by the Incarnation, no such divine presence in an angel 
is to be looked for. (So Jer. Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, Part 
II. 1. viii. 3.) We have therefore no need to suppose that the holy 
apostle was in intent guilty of idolatry; he meant the worship for 
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God in the angel, but this being an angel and nothing more, it 
oa of course that he ought not to be honoured as God. See 
xxii. 8. 


otvSovdés cou eit. In a sense, the angels are even servants to 
the elect on earth, Heb. i. 14, 


tov éxdvtev... Incod. Cf. xxii. 9, rév adeApav cou T&v mpodyrav. 
The last words of the verse give the reason (yap) why the two phrases 
are equivalent. Cf. for riv papruplay "Inood i. 2, vi. 9, and closest 
of all, xii. 17. In all these paptupia comes near to the sense, that 
became technical, of “martyrdom.” — 


_ 4 Y@p paprupia. Comparing xxii. 9 with the passages last cited, 
it seems that the sense of the passage is, ‘Martyrdom like thine” 
(the seer was at least a confessor, i. 2, perhaps, as tradition says, 
a proved martyr in will) ‘‘and thy brethren’s involves in it the grace 
of prophecy, and so places the martyrs in so close communion with 
God that they need no angel mediator.” But what is said to St 
John as a prophet is in its measure true of all Christians. All in 
their measure are witnesses for Christ, and all partakers of His 
Spirit ; and therefore all are prophets in the same sense that they 
are all priests and kings. Thus all, if not yet ‘equal with the 
angels” (St Luke xx. 36), are brought too near to God to need 
angels to bring Him near to them. 


11—21. Tue Vicrory or tHe Riper on tHE Wutire Horse. 


There is no clear mark in the text that we have the beginning of 
a new vision here after the apparent break in vv. 9, 10. But for this 
break the connexion would be :—the seer hears the joyful summons 
to the Marriage of the Lamb, perhaps has a glimpse of the Bride in 
her white array; then Heaven is opened, he sees the Bridegroom in 
His robe red with blood, with the armies of Heaven in His train: 
again he sees the Herald Angel who bids all the fowls of the air to 
the bloody supper of the great God: he sees the doom of the Beast, 
and the False Prophet, and their host. 


‘11. rév otpavoy tvewypévov. Ezek. i, 1; St Matt. iii. 16, and 
parallels, St John i. 51; Acts vii. 56, x. 11. Something more seems 
to be implied than in iv. 1; the “door” through which the seer was 
ealled up is not sufficient to let out this mounted army, or ‘the 
chariot of paternal Deity” which appeared to Ezekiel. i 

Yartros Aevkds, vi. 2, where see note. Here at least, there is no 
doubt about the interpretation... - - = _—- 


6 Kabypevos. Connected like the previous words with /dov. 


Kadovpevos. He is called Faithful and True (iii. 14, also i. 15, 
iii. 7), and rightly, but these are not His Name, 


év Stkatootvy. Is. xi. 4, 5, Ps. xevi. (xcv.) 13. 


= qodewet. In Ps. xlv. 3—5 (4—6) we have the same mixture as 
here of the Bridegroom with the triumphant Warrior. Compare St 
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Chrysostom on Rom. xiii, 12, ‘‘Fear not at hearing of array and 
arms...for it is of light that the arms are...As the bridegroom goes 
forth with joyous looks from his chamber, so doth he too who is 
defended with these arms; for he is at once soldier and bridegroom.” 


12. of St d6fOadrpol. i. 14. 


SiaSijpara modo. These are distinctively kingly crowns, see on 
iv. 4, vi. 2. Their number marks Him as King of kings, v. 16: 
perhaps also as both King and Priest, as in Zech. vi. 11 sqq., and 
in the use of the triple crown by modern popes. Tyconius thinks of 
the ‘‘multitudo coronatorum”: their glory is His. 


txov, like rdyjpys, St John i. 14. This nominative is connected 
in sense with the preceding parenthetical clause, while the only 
possible construction for it is to be found in a forced connexion with 
the finite verbs before the parenthesis. 


dvopa, yeypappévoy. See crit. note. The name is probably on the 
forehead (as xiv. 1), 


8 ovdels ofSev, ii. 17; for the Lord having such a name, see iii, 12, 
and notes on both places. 


13. BeBappévov. See crit. note. There is nothing to suggest 
either PeSaupuévor, pepayricpévor, or fepaymévoy in Is, lxiii, 1,3, LXX.: 
the Hebrew would suggest both, ‘‘ Theodotion” at any rate the latter: 
whichever be the original reading the other is probably an additional 
reference to Isaiah: for until there was a system of something like 
chapters and verses, marginal or interlinear quotations had to serve 
the purpose now served by marginal references. In Isaiah the 
Conqueror is described as stained with the blood of His enenvies. If 
this decides the primary meaning here, it is legitimate for the Christian 
to remember, in interpreting both passages, that the way that Christ 
overcomes His enemies is by shedding, not their blood, but His own. 
Moreover in Isaiah the Redeemer and champion of Israel is the 
Father rather than Christ: so that, as the figure has certainly 
received some change in its application, it is unobjectionable to 
Suppose a direct reference to the Passion. If so, as this passage 
obviously refers back to the vision of the Man Child, it would be 
impossible to regard that vision as purely Jewish, 


6 Adyos tod @codv. The only place in Scripture (unless Heb. iv. 12 
is to be so interpreted, which is not probable) where this exact phrase 
is used of the personal Word, the Son of God. But of course the 
use of “the Word” in St John i. 1 is the same in principle and 
meaning. 


14. td otpareipara év ro otpavo. According to ordinary O.T. 
usage (e.g. 1 Kings xxii. 19) this would mean the holy Angels ex- 
clusively, or at least primarily. But some think that the glorified 
Saints are at least included: it seems in harmony with the ideas 
of this Book to represent them, not indeed as executing Christ’s 
vengeance (which the Angels do, xiv. 19, St Matt. xiii, 39—42), but 
zs perelaiers of His triumph, which ig all that these armies seem 
0 be. 
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Bvcowov AevKov kal kalapdv. The dress of Angels in St Matt. 
xxviii. 3 and parallels, Acts i. 10; but of Saints in this Book, iii. 4, 
vii. 9, and probably iv. 4: compare the almost exactly similar words 
of v. 8. Here this costume contrasts with the blood-dyed one of their 
Leader. The contrast is plainly intentional (for the mention of 
the armies interrupts the description of the Leader). If we explain 
it by supposing that they have no need to take part in the work of 
slaughter, it will follow, since there is blood on His raiment, that 
He has already executed judgement on Jerusalem and trodden the 
winepress there, xiv. 20, and is now to do the like to the kings of 
the earth. If the armies in heaven are Saints, as the ancients seem 
to suppose, we must understand that their robes are washed white 
in His Blood, vii. 14, which perhaps weakens the contrast which 
is expressed by pointing to another which is not. ol per’ adrod, xvii. 
14, are most naturally explained as the faithful on earth. On 
the whole it seems simplest to take the heavenly armies for the 
Angels, the rather that the Saints who are to reign with Christ 
have not yet risen at this point of the vision. 


15. && Tod otopatos airotv. So i. 16, proving, if proof were 
needed, the identity of the ‘‘Son of Man” of that passage with “the 
Word of God” of this. For the meaning, see the notes there. 

mwaréty ta vn. God is said to smite men with plagues, e.g. 
Zech. xiv. 18, but nowhere else with a sword. Are we to infer from 
1 Chron. xxi. 12 what this sword will be? Certainly the ascription 
to the Lord of the fierce struggles of a human warrior is markedly 
avoided. 

kal avtos mrousavet. Lit. “shall be their shepherd,” as in i. 27, 
xii. 5. Of course in all three places the reference is to Ps. ii. 9. 


Kal aires waret. Is. lxiii. 2. The twice repeated pronoun is very 
emphatic: it is He who shall fulfil the promised vengeance for which 
the elect have cried so long. 


iv Anvév Tod olvov rod Ovpod ris dpyijs. Cf. xiv. 8, 10, 19, 
xvi. 19. 


16. emi 7d ipdrioy Kal éml tov pnpdv. See crit. note. The meaning 
probably is “‘on the vesture of His thigh,” i.e. on the border of His 
cloak. Strangely enough the name of a statue was sometimes put 
on the thigh; this possibly suggested the image: the vesture is 
mentioned to shew the name was not on the flesh. 

Bacthels Bacthéov kal Kipios Kuplwy. Cf. xvii. 14, and Geos rav 
Gea Kal Kbpios TOY Kuplwy ‘Kal Bagireds TGY Bagrhewy Dan. iv. 31 (LXX.). 
Bao. Bacthéwy is found on Parthian coins. 

17. va dyyedov. Probably a is merely the indefinite article 
as in viii. 13, though here it is possible to think of one angel standing 
apart from the heavenly armies who roll by. 

év 7 1Mw. Perhaps he is the Angel of the Sun (like the other 
elemental angels in xvi. 5 and perhaps xiv. 18): but the éva makes 
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this less likely. Probably he is stationed there only as in a position 
commanding the jecoupdynua (on this word see on viii. 13). 


taoww Tots épvéos. Ezek. xxxix. 17 sqq., of the slaughter of Gog 
and Magog: from which however this slaughter seems to be dis- 
tinguished, see xx. 8, 9. } 


Sete, cvvdxOyre. The imperative immediately after Se0re is found 
twice in St John, iv. 29, xxi. 12; once in St Matt. xxviii. 6, nowhere 
else in New Testament. dedre in the Septuagint commonly represents 
a Hebrew verb, and it is not certain that Sedpo dxodhovGer Matt. xix. 21 
and parallels is exactly similar. 


70 Seimvov Td péya Tov Ocod. In Ezek. 1.c. it is called a sacrifice, 
sacrifices being the only ordinary occasion for a feast of flesh: cf. 
Is. xxxiv. 6, which was probably in Ezekiel’s mind. 


18. xtAudpxwv. See on vi. 15, 


‘19. 16 Onplov, kal rods Bacrdets THs ys. Their confederacy under 
his leadership has been already intimated, xvi. 14, 16, xvii. 12—14, 
The so-called battle of Armageddon, there foretold, is here described. 


20. émdoby. Like a thief or arebel, The word is found oftener 
in the Fourth Gospel than in all the rest of the New Testament. 
It is found six times of schemes to ‘take’ Christ; twice in the narra- 
tive of the miraculous draught of fishes; twice in the Acts, once of 
the arrest of St Peter; once in St Paul of the attempt to arrest him at 
Damascus. 


6 ev8orpodrijrys. So called in xvi. 13; see xiii. 11 sqq. 
ta onpeta. Those described in xiii. 13 sqq. 


Covres €BAyOnoav. In Dan. vii. 11 the Beast is slain, and his 
body burnt. Perhaps the one indicates the fate of the empire, the 
other of its personal ruler. 


THs katopévns. As if after 7d rip rijs Nuys, cf. xxi. 8 ev 7H Aluyy 
TH KaLouévy mupl Kal Oelw. 


21. ot Aowrol. They are not, at least at once, consigned to the 
sathe eternal torment as their leaders; but see xiv. 10; xx. 15; 


ev TH popgala tod Ka@ypévov. None of His followers have need 
to bear part in the battle: indeed they seem to bear no arms, v. 14, 
Compare the grand passage of St Chrysostom, in his 24th Homily 
on the Epistle to the Romans (on xiii. 12), already partly quoted 
onv. 11, ‘‘What then, is there no necessity for thee to fight? Yea, 
needful is it to fight, yet not to be distressed and toil. For itis not 
in fact war, but a solemn dance and feast day; such is the nature of 
the arms, such the power of the Commander.” The victory is so 
plainly designated as one to be gained by purely spiritual means, 
that itis by no means certain that the armies to be overthrown are 
to be understood of an actual military confederacy. More probably, 
the confederacy of the powers of the world, under the leadership of 
Antichrist, will be primarily intellectual and spiritual. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


1. &« Tod ovpayov. N* omits. 

éml viv xetpa. Sand Latt. have év r7 xevpl. 

2. & dis 6 dpxatos. With A: Text. Rec. ray dpi rdv dpxaiov 
with NB, cett. 2 fe 

és. Tisch. has é with 8 and Aug. qui cognominatus est, Promiss. qué 
vocatur. 

SidBodos Kal 6 Zarayds. Tisch. 6 5. with 8; B, adds 6 whavay 
Ti olkoupévny odnv from xii. 9. 

3. erdvwaitov. A has éupevas (?=euredds) adrdy. 
én ta yy. 1 cop. wth. Tyc. omit ér. Text. Rec. inserts it 
after €0vn. 

AE memedekiopevov. A has TETONELNLEV WV. 

koi olrives. NS has cf rwes ofv. And*. ef rwes. Aug. et si qui, Cyp. 
et quicumque. 

5. of Aourol—éry. NS syr. om't these words (? from homeote- 
leuton); they interrupt the sense. 

Tov vecpov. Aug. reads corun. 

6. Tod Geov. SN has cal rot Oeod. 

7. Sav tedeoOq. B, reads perd. 

8. cvvayayeiv. Aug. reads et trahet. Vg. et congregabit. 12 kal 
ouvaye. 

9. mop...eis THY Alyyqv. * omits. 

Gard Tod Qcod ex ToD odpavod. So Text. Rec. Treg. W. H. marg. 
with NeP vg. syr-; Lach. Tisch. W. H. Weiss amd tov Oe00 with A 
and Primas. transcript of Aug., who seems to have read dd Tod Oeot 
after €« rob obpavob with B, cop. arm. 

10. 8rov kat. Text. Rec. omits cal with 8 1 Hieron. cop. arm. 
seth. 

Onplov kal. % adds dmov. 

11. ém adrod with A 1 95, Tisch. reads ém’ adrév with B,P), ® émavw 
qirob. 

12, éordras...0pdvov. Augustin omits. Text. Ree. has dcod for 
Opdvov, with 1, two Latin writers have throni domini, and throni 
dei. 
ras toys. Aug. has vitae uniuscujusque. 

13. SwKxav. Lach. reads édwxev with A. 

&xplOnoay. S reads carexplOqoar. 

14. ofros. & reads kat ofros. 1 cop. and Primas. transcript. of 
Augustin omit obros...mupés, nor does Augustin anywhere quote this 
definition of the second death, though he gives many of his own ; 
when he gays that in the second death soul and body are tormented 
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together by eternal fire he is obviously thinking of the synoptic 
Gospels; Text. Rec. omits 4 Muvy roo mupds with the later vulgate, 
the older MSS. of which recognise the words in whole or in part. 


15. evpéOn. WN edpeOjoera. 


Cu. XX.1—6. Tue Binpine or Satan. Tue First Resurrection. 


1. tis aBiocov. See on ix. 1. 
él tiv Xelpa. i.e. hung over it. 


2. 6 dis ddpxaios. xii. 9. No explanation can be given of the 
nominative here except irregular apposition: it is no help to suppose 
that the clause represents an indeclinable proper name. 


3. Kal tAeoev Kal eoppdyirey érdvw aitod. The pit which 
was opened ix. 2 is now sealed again. 


ta yn. To be taken quite literally, though it probably limits 
the meaning of the passages which seem to speak of all but the 
elect worshipping the Beast. These are pressed by St Irenaeus to 
the uttermost, so that he supposes the Saints to reign over the 
surviving faithful who rapidly repeople the desolate earth, and fulfil 
the prophecies of a little one becoming a thousand and rebuilding 
the old waste places. Possibly we are to suppose that the Angelic 
warnings of xiv. 6—11 are not wholly unfruitful. 


Sei avtov AvOAvar. It is very remarkable that neither St Irenaeus 
nor St Justin are known to speak of this. 


4. Opdvous. Cf. Dan. vii. 9, Opbvor éréOnoay Kal madaids qmep@v 
€xdOnro. 26 Kpirijpiov éxdOice. They who sat upon the thrones are 
identified by Dan. vii. 22 as “the Saints of the Most High”—saints 
plainly in the modern sense as distinguished from angels, 


kplpa. €560y avrois. In itself this might mean “their cause was 
judged,” but as 7d xpiua Dan. vii. 22 seems to be parallel to H Baowdela 
kal 9 éfovola Kal 7) weyadwotvn Tov Baovr\éwr rv broKdtw tavrds Tod 
obpavod ib. 27 probably xpiua in both places means “the right of 
judging,” as is most likely assumed 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3. 


kal rds uxds. The Seer beholds the fulfilment of the promise 
in Daniel to the saints of the ancient law, and sharing their glory 
he sees all martyrs and all confessors of the latter days. 


Tov memedekiopévoy. Lit. “struck with an axe,” the old Roman 
mode of execution by sentence of the supreme magistrate. Capital 
punishment of citizens had been virtually abolished for the last 
years of the Republic: and when the emperors assumed the right 
of executing men for treason, it was done as though by military 
law (cf. St Mark vi. 27) by a soldier, with a sword. But the old 
constitutional punishment was inflicted on provincials down to the 
fall of the Republic (Cic. Phil. xm1. xvi. 33); and it is not impossible 
that it was revived when it was desired that a citizen should be 
executed in due form of law. 
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oltrives...atTa@y. xiii. 12, 15,16. The promise extends to all who 
pass undefiled through the perils of the last time, whether they die 
a natural death, or ‘“‘are alive and remain” to the coming of the 
Lord. ofrwes probably also marks that their faithfulness is the 
reason that they share the glory of ancient saints and of earlier 
martyrs. 


éBaclhevoav perd tod Xpiorov. 2 Tim. ii, 12. This “reign” 
was foretold in v.10. ‘The nations” of the world continue to exist 
as usual (v. 3), so it is no doubt over them that the saints and 
martyrs reign. 


4,5. x(\va ery... dvdoracis yj mpdty. See Excursus IV. 


6. pakdptos kal dytos. He is sure of eternal blessedness, abso- 
lutely and indefeasibly consecrated to God. ‘Holy” refers to the 
relation to God into which this brings him, not to the foregoing 
faithfulness that is implied in his being admitted into it. 


5 Sebrepos Odvaros. See ii. 11 and v. 14 (the article is doubled in 
both). Cf. Rom. vi. 9, 10. 


ovx exer Eovolav. The coupling of the second death, which cannot 
be taken literally as implying annihilation (see v. 10), with the first 
resurrection in some degree lessens the difficulty of taking the latter 
figuratively, though as the body which is raised even to dishonour 
is spiritual, we cannot say that the first resurrection is spiritual 
and the general resurrection natural. 


¢oovrat tepeis. Cf. i. 6, v. 10. 


Tov Qco0 Kal tov Xpirrov. The strongest proof, perhaps, in the 
Book of the doctrine of Christ’s coequal Deity. If we read these 
words in the light of St John’s Gospel, or of the Nicene Creed, they 
suggest no difficulty; but without the doctrine there taught, they 
make salvation to consist in the deadly sin which the Moslems 
call “association” —the worshipping the creature by the side of the 
Creator. Notice, however, that the word ‘‘God” in this book always 
means the Father; and so throughout the N.T., with few exceptions. 


7—10. Tuer Loosine or Satan, THE War or Goa anp Maaoe, THE 
JUDGEMENT ON THE DEVIL. 


The order of events in the last three chapters in this Book cor- 
responds, with many additions, to that in the closing chapters of 
Ezekiel. The first Resurrection answers to the Vision of the Valley 
of dry bones. The War of Gog and Magog in Ezekiel is to be the 
last great trial of the restored theocracy (as the old theocracy had 
been tried and for a season purified by the terror of the Scythian 
invasion in the days of Josiah); after the War of Gog and Magog 
both in Ezekiel and here comes the full description of the final 
glory of Zion. 
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7. AvOioerat. As we heard in v. 3. We cannot with any cer- 
tainty identify the puxpdv xpiyov there with the é\tyov katpov of xii. 
12; still the two passages to a certain extent illustrate each other. 


8. Td vy td ev rats técoapo ywviats THs yas. It almost seems 
as though the kingdom of Christ and of His Saints had not been 
world-wide, but had been, like the Roman empire of St John’s day, 
or the Christendom of our own, a wide but limited region of light 
in the midst of a barbarous world. It is not therefore certain that 
the coming of the kingdom must be postponed till Christianity has 
gained its victory over the compact mass of nations which, from 
China to Guinea, still hold out against it: and we ought to remember 
the possibility, that they may prove as dangerous to the fabric of 
modern civilisation as the barbarians of Scythia, Germany, and 
Arabia proved to the ancient. But it is possible that this prediction 
refers, not to an incursion from outlying heathens, but to an apostacy 
of outlying Christians. If so, this may be illustrated by the way 
that the .remoter provinces of Christendom fell into heresy in the 
fifth and following centuries, and were, in great measure as a con- 
sequence, absorbed in Islam afterwards. We may also think of the 
many wild and unchristian sects rising in our own time in America 
and in Russia—the countries of Christendom remotest from its 
centres of intellectual life, 


tov Day kal [rév] Maydy. See Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix.—a prophecy 
which may, for aught we know, have had some nearly contemporary 
fulfilment, but which the Jewish traditions interpret of a war in the 
days of the Messiah, nearly as here. Magog is given in Gen. x. 2 
as the name of a son of Japhet, the eponymus, there is no doubt, 
of one of the nations lying near the Black Sea, and called by Euro- 
peans Scythian in the wide sense. Gog appears in Ezek. 1. ¢. to 
be not a national name, but the name, whether personal or dynastic, 
of the king of Magog and the neighbouring or kindred tribes of 
Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal. The resemblance of two of these names 
to the modern Russia and Muscovy is merely accidental: but it 
would be rash to deny the possibility, that the geographical or 
ethnological suggestion is to be taken literally, and that St John 
does foretell an invasion, something like that of the Huns, or Tartars, 
and falling on Christendom from the same quarter. 


cuvayayeiy. Nearly a repetition of xvi. 14, xvii. 12, 14, xix. 19, 
Yet it can hardly describe the same event: it seems plain that, ° 
whatever be the meaning of the first resurrection and the thousand 
years’ reign, they intervene between that war and this. Moreover, 
the former war was on the part of the rulers of the civilised world, 
this on the part of the outer barbarians, 


9. KaldvéByrav. The Seer does not pass easily over the immense 
space of time during which the world is too happy to have a history, 
He sees the establishment of the earthly kingdom of Christ, and 
Joretells its end: it is only gradually that he comes to see the end 
also brought before his view as present. 
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éml +5 wAdros THS yas. The breadth of the land. They overspread 
the whole land of Israel, against which, as we see from the next 
clause, their attack is directed. 


wiv trapepBodrv tov dylov. Possibly “the army,” as in Heb. xi. 
84; here all English translators have “‘the camp” with A.V. 


TH mod Ti ayaTnpévnv, i.e. Jerusalem, which, it appears from 
this place only, will be the seat and capital of the millennial kingdom. 
It appears that in the popular millennial anticipations, which dis- 
credited the literal interpretation of this prophecy, this localisation 
of the kingdom was much insisted on, and it was even thought that 
the Jewish law and the sacrificial worship would be revived. This 
of course is utterly incredible to an orthodox Christian: but there 
is no difficulty in supposing that the Kingdom of God may literally 
have an earthly centre in the Holy City and the Holy Land. Even 
if the literal view be not taken, the prophecy can hardly imply less, 
than a future purity of the Church far exceeding the present; and 
it may be that this purified Church will recognise a better Papacy 
at Jerusalem, one not too proud to learn either from the excellences 
or from the faults of the Roman. 


kal xaréBy wip. Cf. 2 Kings i. 10, and ch. xi. 5, and even xiii. 13. 
This does not agree with the description of Gog’s overthrow in 
Ezek. xxxix., where the army lie slain till they are buried, and their 
weapons are broken up for firewood. 

Remarkable as it is that St Irenaeus appears to say nothing of 
the loosing of Satan, it is still more remarkable that St Hippolytus is 
known (Hermathena Vol. v1. p. 404) to have laid down in his work 
against Caius that the destruction of Gog and Magog was to precede 


that of Antichrist. 


10. 6 qwAavav adtots, The sense is general, as if we were to 
say ‘their deceiver.” 


eis TH Alpvyv. xix. 20. 

rov Kal... If we are to try to fill up the ellipse, which no reader 
of the original would feel necessary, éB\j0qc0r would be better than 
cioty. That they are there still, not consumed by their more than 
thousand years of torment, is not stated in this clause, but isin the 
next. 

kal BacavicOycovrar. The subject is all three. 


dis Tots alavas tov aldvev. Lit. “to the ages of the ages,” as 
strong an expression for absolute endlessness as Biblical language 
affords. ‘The expression “‘iju¢pas kal vuxrds” seems hardly consistent 
with the view often expressed, that the eternity here spoken of 
is unaccompanied with a sense of duration like that which we call 
time. 

St Thomas Aquinas who inferred from x. 6 that time (measured by 
the motion of heavenly bodies) will end with the resurrection, and 
from Is. lx. 20 that the sun and moon of the new heavens will 
never set, also inferred from Job xxiv. 19 ‘‘ad nimium calorem transeat 
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ab aquis nivium” that the lost would have a change of torments, and 
that this decides the sense of Ps. Ixxx. 16 (lxxxi. 15), “ Inimici Domini 
mentiti sunt et, et erit tempus eorum in saecula,” so that the lost live 
in everlasting time, while the blessed who see God are partakers of 
His eternity which is whole at every instant, Summa, Pars Prima, 
Quaestio x. Artic. 3, 6. Not that this eternal blessedness excludes 
a succession of subordinate delights. St Augustin half hoped, De 
Trin. xv. [xvi.] 26, that in the saints the endless round of changing 
thought would be still at last, St Thomas (ubi sup.) answers that 
it would not affect their changeless vision of the changeless Word. 
So too the glorified body will range at will through space to behold 
all the beautiful things God has made without leaving His presence. 
Sup. 3, Tertiae Partis Quaest. Ixxxiv. Artic. 2. Respect for St Thomas’ 
view may have led the translators of the Bible and the “Athanasian 
Creed” to introduce what has struck many as an arbitrary distinction 
between everlasting punishment and life eternal. 


11—15. Tue Great Warr Trrone, THE GENERAL RESURRECTION, 
THE JUDGEMENT ON ALL THE DrapD AND on Drata AND Het, 


11. Opdvov péyav Aevkdv. Probably not absolutely the same as 
that of iv. 2 &c.: the King is to sit now not as Lawgiver or Adminis- 
trator but as Judge. Possibly it is called “great” as compared with 
the thrones of v. 4; ‘ white,” of course, as symbolical of the holiness 
and purity of the judgement to be administered. 


tov Kabrpevov én adtod. This has throughout, from iy. 2 onwards, 
been universally the title of God the Father. Moreover, the descrip- 
tion of the Great Assize here is substantially the same as that of Dan. 
vii. 9, 10: and there the Ancient of Days, Who sits on the throne, is 
plainly distinguished from the Son of Man. Therefore we are no 
doubt to understand the presence of the Father here, in spite of 
St John v. 22,27. There is no contradiction, if we take a duly high 
view of the relation between the Father and the Son. S¢ Paul’s 
doctrine, Acts xvii. 31; Rom. ii, 16 (allowing that Tit. ii. 13 is 
ambiguous), shews the accurate relation between the two sides of the 
truth: and ch. iii. 21, compared with our Lord’s own words in St Matt. 
xvi. 27 and parallels, shews the propriety of this image. 


0d dard Tov mpocw mov. The passing away of earth and heaven is 
spoken of in Is. li. 6, St Matt. xxiv. 35 and parallels ; but the strong 
expression of their fleeing before God’s presence is peculiar to this 
place: Ps. civ. 32, however, is something of a precedent. That the 
destruction will be by fire is not stated here, or anywhere but in 2 Pet. 
iii. 10, 12, and perhaps 2 Thess. i. 7, 8. In St Peter 1. c. we have this 
destruction of the world by fire compared with the destruction by the 
Flood, and this parallel seems to have been recognised in popular 
Jewish belief, Popular Christian belief continued the series, by inter- 
polating between the two a purely mythical “flood of wind” (which 
may be a reminiscence or expansion of the legend how the winds cast 
down the tower which Nebuchadnezzar says none of his predecessors 
could complete); the same idea is found, curiously enough, in the 
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Mexican mythology, which completed the elemental series with a 
destruction by earthquakes. The lesson of all this seems to be, that, 
the Deluge is a matter of universal tradition, and that the destructi- 
bility of the world is recognised by a universal instinct: but that the 
manner of its destruction is not so revealed, that it can safely be 
conceived by us in picturesque detail. The destruction of our globe, 
perhaps of the whole solar system, by fire is quite within the bounds 
of possibility, even according to the known laws of nature; but those 
laws more naturally suggest the world literally ‘waxing old like a 
garment, and them that dwell therein dying like a moth,” and the 
elements rather congealing with cold than ‘melting with fervent 
heat.” On the other hand, passages like Acts x. 42; 1 Thess. iv. 15; 
2 Tim. iv. 1; 1 Pet. iv. 5 seem plainly to prove that the human race 
will not be extinct when that Day comes, but that there will be ‘‘the 
quick” as well as ‘‘the dead” ready to undergo the Judgement. But 
the judgement of the dead only is described here. St John had 
learnt, as St Paul had not, that the dead would be the larger class of 
the two: whether he learnt it from his own longer life, or from the 
length of time implied in this vision. 


kal té1r0s odx ebpéOn avrots. The phrase is a reminiscence of Dan. 
ii. 35; we had a similar one in xii. 8. 


12, ods peydAous kal rods pukpovs. The sense, as in xix. 5, is pro- 
bably to indicate the nothingness of human distinctions before God. 
Those who are ‘great in the Kingdom of Heaven” have been raised 
already, vv. 4, 5. 

&oémvov Tod Opdvov. “The throne” in this Book without addition 
is always the throne of God: so the gloss which has superseded the 
text in T. R. is correct. It may have arisen from the question 
discussed under rov ka@jpevoy sup. 


BiBAla, simply books: see Dan. vii. 13, where also the article (or 
equivalent form) is wanting. In the Testament of Abraham pp. 91, 93 
there are two angels at the right and left of the judgement seat of 
Abel, one always writing down good deeds and the other evil. ‘The 
book, six cubits thick and ten cubits broad, which lies on a table 
before the judge, seems to contain the history of every soul, for when 
it is opened for a certain woman who comes into judgement it is found 
that her good deeds and her sins are equal. In another text, ib. 114, 
115, Enoch the Scribe of Righteousness seems to make up the account 
of each soul from two books carried by cherubim (forgiven sins 
being blotted out of the book that Enoch keeps). This is doubtless 
implied in the curious Latin gloss (see crit. note) on ris ¢wis. In the 
Coptic Apocalypse of Zephaniah there are two angels at heaven’s gate 
who write the good deeds of the righteous and they are carried up to 
the Lord that He may write their names in the Book of the Living. 
Probably the books opened here are records like those kept by the 
angels in the Apocryphal apocalypses, but they bear a different relation 
to the Book of Life, where it is plain from xvii. 8 and probable from 
xiii. 8, the elect are written before they have done good or evil. The 
record of their righteous acts proves that they have been enabled to 
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walk worthy of their calling. In this sense Alford is right in calling 
the books in this clause ‘vouchers for the Book of Life.’ 


6 éotw THs Lens. See iii. 5, xiii. 8, xxi.27: alsonoteonyv.1. The 
image is used exactly in this sense in Dan. xii. 1, though the phrase 
“‘ Book of Life” is not used. We have a near approach to that in 
Ps. lxix. 28, but there and in Ex. xxxii. 32, 33 it is not equally certain 
that eternal life is meant. Words and meaning are exactly the same 
as in this book in Phil. iy. 3. : 


éxplOyoav. We see then that ‘the books” contained the record of 
“‘their works.” Thus this passage justifies, in some measure, the 
modern popular myth of ‘‘ the recording Angel.” 


kata, td. tpyaairdy. St Matt. xvi. 27; Rom. ii. 6. 


13. 6 Odvaros kal 6 aSns. See vi. 8. Sheol, the Hebrew equiva- 
lent of Hades, seems not quite determined in meaning between the 
receptacle of the bodies of the dead and of their souls, but is sometimes 
translateable as “the grave.” Here it seems implied that those who 
died in the sea are not in Hades, as those who were buried are: but 
all, whether buried or unburied, are raised and judged. 


14, 6 Odvaros kal 6 aSns éBAyOnoav. They are enemies of God, 
1 Cor, xv. 26, and to be destroyed at Christ’s triumph, ib. 54. But 
though no doubt presented to St John as individual demon figures 
(see vi. 8), we are not to understand that they are real persons, like 
the Devil and those represented by the Beast and the False Prophet: 
and hence we are not told that, like them, they continue to exist in’ 
torment in the lake of fire. 


ovros...rupés. We have learnt already, that temporal death does’ 
not hinder eternal life, nay, may secure a better and an earlier resur- 
rection thereto. We now learn the opposite doctrine, that there is a 
resurrection not to life, but to a death far more terrible than that 
which ends this life. Cf. St John v. 29. It is quite true, however, 
that both in popular Jewish belief, and in the language of the N.T.,: 
when the Resurrection is spoken of, it is ordinarily conceived as one: 
to life. This does not prevent the more terrible side of the doctrine 
from being also taught in the Gospel, but it does indicate which side: 
is the healthier, as well as the pleasanter, for our thoughts to dwell on.: 


15. «al et tis..... May either be a parallel to Gal. ii. 16 or a 
reference to ch. xiv. 10, 11 implying that ordinary sinners will be 
punished with the Devil, the False Prophet, the Beast and his: 
worshippers. Cf. St Matt. xxv. 41 sqq. : 


CHAPTER XXI._ 


_ 1. a mpéty yq. Aug. omits rpdérn. 
Kaly...@r. A has cal rhv Oddacoav ov U5ov Ere. 
2. tHvaylay. Aug. magnam. 
3. Kalqk....Aeyovons. N* Kal pov weyddrn x Tod Opdvou é-youcd. 
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ovpavov. So Text. Rec. with B,P Aug. ap. Primas.; Lach. Tisch. 
W. H. Weiss read @pévov with 8A. Iren.*" omits both. 


oxynvdoes. X* has éoxjvwoev, am. habitavit, Lips.® habitabat. 

Aaof, Tisch.” reads \ads with B,P and versions, 

4. @€oarelpe. Text. Rec. and Lach. add 6 6eds with A 1 vg. Aug. 
B, adds dm’ atror. 

6 Odvaros. Tisch. omits 6 with N. 


ovte révOos, otte Kpavyy, odte wovos. N reads odre xpavy} otre 
mévOos. 


étt ta. Lach. omits gr: with AP am. fu. quae prima (did it drop 
out after é@r.?). S alters ér into 671; 7a tpdra dw7jdOov would be just 
like duwpoi eiow, xiv. 5. 

5. Sov. A has xal ddov. i 

A€yer. Text. Rec. adds wo. with NP 1. 

dAnSivol. B, Syr. Arm. add ro6 Geod. 

6. elmey. NS has Aéyer, Primas..dicit. 

yéyovav. With N°A, 38 yeydvacw. Iren.int facta sunt. Text. Rec. 
has yéyove with vg. factum est; N*B,P 1 Or. yéyova; N° cop. wxth. 
omit. 

éys eis. With A vg. Primas.; NB,P Cyp. omit «ju, Or. omits 
eyo lp. 

Swpedv. N* has dwpeds. 

7. ovuov. Tert. has qui vicerint. 

KAnpovopyoe. By has ddcw atte. 

qwatra. Primas. has ea. Cyp. has ea hereditate, or eorum heredi- 
tatem, i.q. avdrd. vi ; 

aitg. Al have airév. Tert. ills. 

8. SeAois. Primas. dubiis. 

dmioros. B, adds kai duaprarots. 

kal éB8. 1 omits xal. 

Wevdéou. A has Pedoras. 

6 Ody. 6Sev7. P has only Odvaros. 

9. Tov yepovrav. N° has ray yepnovsdy, By yeyotoas. Text. Rec. 
Tas yexovoas with 1. 

niv vipony, THY yuvaika Tod dpviov. Text. Rec. has riy vip. rob 
dpvlov ri yuvaixa with 1; B, has ri yu. Thy v. Tod dpviov. 
10. av dyiav. 1 has ra meyadny Kal ayiav. 

amo Tov Gcov. B, omits. f 

11. ¢xovoav thy Sdfav Tod Gcov. A omits, cop. omits Tod Beod, 
NS Iren.# insert dad before rod Geod. 

12. ¢xovoa. & reads éxovtt. ie 

Zxouvoa, N* reads éxovras, Primas. qui habet. 
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. dyyéAous. Primas. has angulos. 

13. Poppa, vérov, Svopav. A am. have Boppa...dvopav...vdrov. 

14. ov. N* omits, Ne has éyov. 

15. pérpov,xkddAapov xp. Text. Rec. omits uérpov with 1 cop. arm., 
Primas. harundinem auream ad mensuram, S¢ pérpov Kadduov. 

16. 1 wédts. NS has atrjs here instead of in the next clause 
which 1 omits. 

Scov. Text. Rec. and Lach. add xai with A Primas, 

oradlwy. Lach. Treg. W. H. marg. and Weiss read cradlovs with 

B,. 

XAddov. B, has cal xiAcddwy 18’. Cf. Ezek. xlvili. 35, xixdwma 
Oéka Kal dxra xuALdOes. 

17. ésérpyoev is omitted in B,. 

teixos. N has xuos (i.e. xeiAos) which oddly might mean glacis, 
and so make sense. 

18. kal. So Lach. Tisch. W. H. and Weiss with NCAP; N* has 
iw for 4; Text. Rec. reads xal jv 7 with B,, vg. and Primas. 

19. ot Oey. Text. Rec. has xal of with N* 1. 

6 mpetos. NS has 6 cls. 

21. 868. papy. N* omits 509. 

dva els &k. A has iva efs x. P dva els kal &x. 

22. 6 ydp Kip. &* has é7t 6 kip. Iren.8" dre Kdpwos. 

vads. A has 6 vads. 

24. Kal mepir....aitys. 1 reads xal r& tOvn TSv cwfopévwv (from 
And. comm.) rg pwrl avrijs repurarjcover Ta Lyn 51d TOO pwrds adrijs. 
Text. Rec. inserts év and omits the last six words. 

dhépovor tiv Sdtav aitay. By...¢¢povow aire dbEav Kal ryuhy rev 
€Ovav. 

26. 1 omits. 

27. eloéAOy. WN has cic Owow. 


6 wowwv. NA omit 6. Iren.s has was mowy. Text. Rec. moody 
with B,P 1. 


tov dpviov. & has 70d odpavod, Iren.&™ omits, 


Cu. XXI. 1. New Heaven anp Farr, 


1. Sov. This might naturally be understood as in viii. 2, xv. 1 
as an announcement of the contents of the vision whose stages were 
to be related hereafter. Atv. 5 the Seer hears the promise of a new 
heaven and earth, the fulfilment of which is announced in v. 6. 
It is apparently in v. 10 that he actually begins to see what we are 
told in vv. 1, 2 that he saw. In the last two chapters of this 
wonderful Book all the mechanical difliculties of interpretation are 
at their height, 
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odpavoy katvov kal yqv kKatyyiv. Is. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22; referred to, 
as here, in 2 Pet. iii. 13. It is idle to ask, what amount of change in 
the physical constitution of the universe is implied: the destruction of 
the earth, as a seat of life, and its renewal, would imply a complete 
change of the visible heavens. But a world “wherein dwelleth right- 
Second would be a new world, even without any physical change 
at all. 


y PddAacoa ovK tory ert. In the Coptic Zephaniah p. 129 flames 
break out and dry up the sea before the earth and the works therein 
are burned up. If the figure is to be taken literally (we hear of a 
river in the next chapter and a perennial stream implies an abundant 
reservoir of water somewhere), we might be tempted to think the 
absence of sea so to speak a defect in the landscape. ‘To the ancients 
it seemed a pledge of security and unfettered intercourse; cf. Oceano 
dissociabili, Hor. Od. 1. iii. 22. The same dislike to navigation is 
perhaps expressed Is. xxxili. 21, where, it is said, Zion protected by 
God’s majesty is to be like a city defended by broad rivers and canals, 
s0 perhaps nothing is meant but the absence of hostile fleets; there 
may even be a reference to Sennacherib’s naval expedition against 
the Chaldees in 694 3.c. At any rate to the exile of Patmos the sea 
was the Great Divider. 


2. Tur New JerusaLem. 


This like v. 1 might stiil be part of a prefatory announcement of 
what is narrated in detail v. 9 sqq. 


2. ‘Iepovoadrp kawryv. For the old Jerusalem, though we saw 
(xx. 9, and note) that it is to be again ‘‘a holy city” in the last days 
as of old, will have passed away with “the first earth.” 


kataBalvoucay...deod. This is the new Jerusalem of which the 
earthly city is an imperfect copy; see on iv. 6, vi. 9 for the heavenly 
Temple. While this world lasts, this true Jerusalem is above (Gal. 
iv. 26); and we only know its nature from the earthly copy of it, before 
Christ came, and the spiritual approach to it (Heb. xii. 22) since. 
But in the days here described, it will be realised on earth in all its 
perfection. 


Wrowacpévny. The building and arrangements of the city serve 
the same purpose as the dress and ornaments of a bride. Cf. Is. 1xi. 
10. 


ds vipdny. See xix. 7 and notes thereon, The metaphors of a 
woman and a city are combined as in xvii., and in iy. Esdras x. 26, 27, 
in xvii. the city is a harlot, in Esdras a widow. 


Kekoopypevny. Is. 1xi. 10. 


8—s. A yvorcr rRomM HEAVEN oF BLESSING AND JUDGEMENT. 


3. 1 oknVvT TOD Ocod, i.e. the Shechinah, the Divine Presence; see 
on vii. 15. So in the next words. 


oKnvece per atitov. Of. St John i. 14 éoxjywoer ev ipiv. 
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Aaol. The word is a plural: “peoples,” though used in modern 
English, at least as a Gallicism, is scarcely (see however x. 11, xvii. 
15) admitted in the English of the A.V. It would not do to translate 
‘‘ His nations,” for in Hellenistic language, representing O.T. usage, 
“the nations” means Gentiles, and ‘‘the people” Israel. Here there- 
fore the use of this word in the pl. has a special significance: all 
nations shall be God’s people, in the sense that one nation only has 
been hitherto. 


éorat per aitav. If we add avray eds with A and vg. it is simple 
to translate ‘‘and be their God” as in A.V. In spite of the order it is 
also possible to render ‘‘God Himself, their own God, shall be with 
them”’—something like Ps. Ixvii. 6. There may be a reminiscence 
of the name Immanuel: there certainly is of Jer. xxiv. 7 &.; Ezek. 
xi. 20 &c.; Zech. viii. 8, whether on St John’s part or only on that of 
his copyists. : 


4. OQdvaros ovk torarérv. There may be a reference to the destruc- 
tion of Death in the Lake of Fire xx, 14, though hardly to the quasi- 
personification. 


ovre wévOos. Sce Is. xxxy. 10, li. 11, lxv. 19. 


5. elwev 6 kaOrpevos. The first time that He speaks. The refer- 
ence is rather to the eternal throne of iv. 2 than to the judgement- 
throne of xx. 11, so far as the two can be distinguished. 


i80b, Kawvd row mavra. Some O.T. parallels are alleged, e.g. Is. 
xlii. 19; Jer. xxxi, 22; but really the only close parallel is 2 Cor. v. 
17; and the meaning of this passage is, of course, even fuller than of 
that. 


kal déye. It is doubtful whether the speaker is still “‘ He that sat 
on the throne”; for a similar command to “write’’ has been given 
already (xiv. 13, xix. 9; cf. x. 4), either by an impersonal “ voice 
from heaven” or by the revealing angel. The question is best left 
open, The repetition of the words ‘He said unto me” in the next 
verse is a reason against ascribing all three speeches to “Him that sat 
on the throne”; the fresh mention of a revealing angel in v. 9 is per- 
haps a stronger one against supposing an angel to be speaking here; 
and the form of the words themselves. is against their referring to 
an impersonal voice. 


rt. Is probably the reason for writing, possibly it only serves like 
quotation marks to introduce the following words which are to be 
written. 


miorol kal dAnOvol, iii. 14, xix. 11 and still more exactly xxii. 6, ; 


6. yéyovav. But for the plural an exact repetition of xvi.17. If 
we ask, what is the subject to this verb, “ They have come into 
being,” perhaps the best answer is ‘‘all things.” The new universe 
of which the creating Word has just gone forth, has now been made, 
‘‘and God sees that it is good.” 


76 GAda kal 16 G. As in i. 8 (not 11) xxii. 13, Here as in the 
former passage it is God the Father that speaks. ‘ 
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_ tijs...fays. See vii. 17 and note, xxii. 1: also our Lord’s words 
in St John’s Gospel, iv. 14, vii. 88. The last quoted passage is 
combined with this in the Epistle describing the Martyrs of Gaul 
(Eus. H. E. v, i. 18). The writer (as pointed out in Camb. Texts and 
Studies 1, 2; p. 98) followed a punctuation which makes Christ (not 
the believer) the fount of living waters. 


Swpedy. Cf. Is, lv. 1, dvev apyuptov kat riufjs. 


7. 6 vuoyv. Carries back our thoughts to the promises at the 
beginning of the book, ii. 7, &c. There is perhaps some significance 
in the Father thus taking up and repeating the language of the Son. 


ratra. The new heavens and earth and the things in them, 
which, like them, have just ‘‘come into being.” 


kal Zropat...vids. The form of the promise resembles 2 Sam. vii. 14, 
at least as closely as Jer. xxiv. 7, &c.: and the sense combines that of 
both. The finally victorious share in the privileges, not only of God’s 
people, but of the Only-begotten: see iii. 21. 


8. ots St SeArots. ‘The cowards” would express the sense more 
accurately, at least in modern English, than “the fearful” of A.V. 
Those condemned are those who are afraid to do their duty, not those 
who do it, though timidly and in spite of the fears of nature: still less 
those who do it ‘‘with fear and trembling” in St Paul’s sense. 


- dalorots. It is, as usual, questionable whether ‘‘unbelieving” (A.V.) 
or ‘“‘unfaithful” expresses the sense most accurately. He who believes 
God’s Word is “faithful” to God: the character here condemned is 
the exact opposite. 


e@PSedvypévors may mean “polluted with idols” or “‘abominations,” 
gee note on v. 27; perhaps more probably alludes to crimes yet fouler 
than those named. 


aépvois. The versions give this word a sense not attested in 
ordinary Greek, where when masculine it equals xéves xxii. 15, Cf. 
adraypua xuvds Deut, xxiii. 18. 


happoxots. In LXX. dapyaxés always means a dealer in witchcraft 
odpuaxov witchcraft (poison is always Ovpos in LXX, except in Ps. 
éxi. 3 where, as in the New Testament parallels Rom. iii. 13, St James 
iii. 8, it is ids), consequently A.V. is right in translating “sorcerers” 
here and “sorceries” ix. 21 and “witchcraft” Gal. v. 20; venefici 
and veneficia in the Vg. are no argument to the contrary for the same 
hersons dealt in both witchcraft and poison and the names apply 
to both. gapyaxés in ordinary Greek, with the possible exception of 
a-passage in Hipponax, means vile persons such as were in early 
times pampered for a season at public expense and then sacrificed 
for the public good... 


i Wev8éou. It is uncertain whether this word was chosen deliberately 
as more general than Wevorats. 
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p60 iy 9—XXII. 5. Tue Vision or tHE New JERUSALEM. 
9—17. THE MEASURE OF THE CITY. 


9. Kal WAVev...pudidas. Repeated verbatim from xvii.1. The iden- 
tigal forms of introduction emphasize the contrast between Babylon 
and Jerusalem, the harlot and the bride. 


T&v yepovtwy. This well-attested and inexplicable reading must 
have arisen from an involuntary error of the writer or a very early 
copyist. ; 

-10.. év wvevpare. xvii. 3,i1.10. Cf. Ezek. iii. 14. 


el Spos péya Kal tndrdv. Ezek. xl. 2. The Seer is taken either 
to the Holy Mountain of the Lord or to a mountain from which he. 
can see the whole of it. The preposition probably implies that he is 
set down on the mountain. In Ezek. l.c. the city apparently occupies 
the south side of the mountain, whence the seer views it. 


kataBalvourav...cod. Repeated verbatim from v. 2. If we suppose 
the Vision proper to begin at v. 1 the descent described is no doubt 
the same as there, but St John’s vision of the descent is not exactly 
the same. He has seen, as it were in the distance, the appearance of 
the city: but his attention was absorbed in listening to the sayings 
of wv. 3—8. Now, he is summoned to attend to the vision, and finds 
it at the same stage where he noticed it in passing before. 5 


‘11. . €xovcav tHv Sdfav Tod Gcod. i.e. the visible cloud of glory (ef. 
Heb. ix. 5), the Shechinah of the Divine Presence, which the Second 
Temple in the earthly Jerusalem lacked. See v. 23. 


6 dwortp. Elsewhere the word means “luminary”; perhaps here 
it stands for the light by which the city shines on the world rather 
than for the light which shines on the city. 


idomSt kpvoradd(fovrt. See on iv. 3: it was rare for a ‘Jasper”’ to; 
combine brilliant colour and perfect translucency. 


"12. ¢xovoa. A nominative participle in this context might in 
itself be a Hebraism rather than an anacoluthon: and this may be the 
construction here, though Hebrew has no direct equivalent to éxyw. 


tWnddv. | Its exact height is stated in v. 17. 


txovoa... Iopayd. So Ezek. xlviii. 31—34. Probably the order of 
the names on the gates would be the same as there; but the order can 
hardly be pressed as important, since it is quite different from that of 
the four-square encampment in the wilderness, Num. ii. The.12 gates 
of heaven in Enoch xxxiii.—xxxy. do not really present a very close, 
parallel to these. 


ayyédous Sd8exa. As porters and sentinels to keep out intruders, 
not invaders, who never molest this City of Peace; the guards, like 
the walls and gates are for order rather than for defence, , 


13. dtd dvatodjs...dmd Sucpav. The order of enumeration in 
Numbers is E.8.W.N., in Ezekiel N.E.S.W., in Enoch N.W.S.E., a8 
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in each of them the surveyor goes round methodically in order: here 
the Seer stands as it were on a new Mount of Olives with the east 
front of the city facing him, its northern and southern fronts to his 
right and left, while the western battlements bound the view. 


14. There is a little difficulty in harmonising this verse with 
vv. 19, 20. Taking this verse by itself we should suppose the twelve 
foundations were twelve monoliths, far surpassing those used for the 
earthly temple (Mark xiii. 1 and parallels), each reaching from one 
gate to another, each bearing the name of a master-builder of Zion 
(cf. Nehemiah iii. passim). Taking vv. 19, 20 by themselves we should. 
naturally suppose that the twelve foundations were the twelve courses 
of stone nearest the ground and the eye, and therefore of the most 
precious materials; and this is supported by Is. liv. 11, where the 
courses of the walls of Zion are to be picked out with antimony. It 
is possible to combine the two (at the expense of the splendour of the 
picture in vv. 19, 20) by supposing that each monolith was a jewel. 


~ &xev, though well attested is inexplicable if intentional ; éxov would 
have the same construction as éyovca in v. 12. 


Sd8exa dvépara. Expressing the same doctrine as St Paul in Eph. 
ii. 20, and (probably) our Lord in St Matt. xvi. 18. It is absurd to 
suppose that there is any pointed insistance on the Apostles being. 
only twelve, St Paul being excluded: to introduce thirteen or fourteen 
would have spoilt the symmetry characteristic of the whole vision. 
We might just as well say, that there ought to be thirteen gates: for, 
the thirteen tribes; counting Ephraim, Manasseh and Levi all as 
coordinate with the rest. Really, it is idle to ask whether the twelfth 
name was that of St Paul or St Matthias. St John does not notice 
his own name being written there, though of course it was (cf. Sti 
Luke x. 20); the Apostles are here mentioned in. their collective and 
official, not in their individual character. (See on v. 5.) 


rod dpviov. His identity is taken for granted with the Jesus of the: 
earthly ministry, as in xiv. 1 with the Son of God. 


15. pérpov, Kihapov xpurody. So xi. 1. This is more closely 
parallel to Ezek. xi. 3, 5. See also Zech. ii. 1. 

rots tuAGvas. As it happens we are not actually told of these 
measurements. 

16. épérpyoev tiv woAw. It is doubtful whether this is the mea- 
surement of the side of the square, or of the whole circumference. The 
twelve-fold measure is in favour of the latter view: thus from each 
gate to the next would be 1000 furlongs ;- the outmost gate on each 
side being 500 from the angle. 

_ Koddpo. He has not, as in the parallel passages of Ezekiel and 
Zechariah, a line for the long measurements (like our ‘‘chains” and. 
“‘poles”’). 
‘ @m...xdudbev. The construction is peculiar, but the sense clear. 
The measure would be about 1378 English miles, making the City 344 
miles squares, according to the lower computation. 

n2 
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76 paKos Kal...toa éorly. It is always a question how far the 
symbols of this Book are to be turned into visible pictures. Some, 
like the two-edged sword, cf. i. 16, xix. 15, would if so according to our 
notions be grotesque, so would a city forming a cube of over 300 miles 
each way. Oriental artists never shrink from representing what 
oriental writers describe. The cube was regarded as a perfect figure 
and the Holy of Holies conformed to it. Passages are quoted from 
the Rabbis and from St Justin, which seem to prove that this notion 
of Jerusalem being elevated to an enormous height did commend 
itself to Jewish habits of thought. On the other hand we are told 
that the wall of the city (if it is the height which is given) was of 
great but not of enormous or unimaginable dimensions, Possibly 
as the earthly city seems from some points to stand on a square of 
rock surrounded by ravines, it is meant that the heavenly city will 
realize the ideal to which the earthly tends and stand on the level 
summit of a cubical mountain. Possibly also it is built on the slopes 
of a pyramidal mountain: if so the height is measured by the reed 
along the side, the conceptions of vertical height would be too abstruse. 


17. épérpnoev td tetxos. We should naturally understand, the 
height of it. The walls of the historical Babylon are differently stated 
as having been 200, 300, or nearly 340 feet high. But we are told 
that they were about 80 feet in breadth (Hat. 1. clxxviii. 5: cf. Jer, li. 58); 
so if we do admit that the City here is conceived as 340 miles high, 
there is a sort of proportion in making its walls not less than 72 yards 
thick. 


pérpov dvOpdrrov, 5 éo-rwv dyyéNov. In Ezekiel, Daniel and Zechariah 
angels often appear and are named as men. If this Book followed 
the same usage we might suppose that angelic cubits are meant, thus 
enhancing the size. In Ezekiel it is explained that the reed is 6 
royal cubits, each being a handbreadth beyond the ordinary cubit. 
Apart from such reminiscences the sense would be that angels use 
a cubit of the same length as men, viz. the average length of the 
forearm, from the elbow to the finger-tip. It might be implied that 
angels are not of superhuman stature. 


18—21. Tue Boitpina, Founpations anp SrRerr. 
18. 4 évSdpyots. A half technical word, as it were ‘the super- 
structure’ as distinct from the foundations, 
Vaca. See on iv. 3. 
7 7Xts, i.e., the houses included within the wall. 


tddo kabapd. See on kpuvoradNfovre v. 11; the refulgence of untar- 
nished metal has a certain resemblance to glass: it seems as if we 
can see into it as we can see through glass, ; 


19. Oepédrou...cexoopnpévor. From the next sentence we are to 
understand that they are adorned by being constructed of these stones, 
not that stones are fastened on merely for ornament. 
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AOw ryt. See Is. liv. 11, 12 where however there is less detail 
than here, and what there is is not quite the same: a warning against 
expecting too minute a symbolism in the details. It is true that 
contemporary superstition ascribed mystical meanings and magical 
virtues to the various stones, and it is possible that the revelation 
made to St John was given in terms of these beliefs, which he and his 
readers may have known of or even have held. But though not a 
priori incredible, this is hardly likely : these superstitions had, it seems, 
much less hold on the popular mind in St John’s day than some cen- 
turies later: and at all times they were too vague and too variable to 
give us a key to the interpretation. There may be a definite meaning 
in each of the stones named, but the general meaning of the whole is 
all that we can be sure of. As St Hildebert says, 


Quis chalcedon, quis jacinthus, 
Norunt illi qui sunt intus. 


6 mpartos. See onv. 14. If the two descriptions are to be combined 
the enumeration probably begins at one of the angles, and goes round 
the wall in order. It is useless to guess which Apostle’s name was on 
which stone, but it may be presumed that St Peter’s would be on the 
first. But in no two of the canonical lists of the Apostles are their 
names given in the same order; and, so far as there is any order 
among them, they are arranged in three groups of four, not, as-is here 
required, in four groups of three. 


Yaomts. Like the superstructure on the wall v. 18. But it can 
hardly be meant, that the Church is built more solidly on to St Peter 
than to any other of the twelve. If the twelve foundations are twelve 

- courses it would be quite natural that the stone used for the super- 
structure should also be used for the lowest course. 


cdmpepos. Lapis-lazuli, the colour of which gives the modern name 
to the blue jacinth, see on ix. 17. 


xadxydov. A green stone like an emerald from the copper mines of 

Chalcedon. It is uncertain whether our Chalcedony gets the name 
from Pliny’s Chalcedonius Jaspis, or from his Carchedonius (a kind 
of carbuncle), which was often written by mistake with Cal-; for our 
chalcedony sometimes is like an inferior fire opal, and in Marbod we 
read 

Pallensque Chalcedonius 

Ignis habet effigiem. 


- 20. xpuo-dAvBos...romdtiov. According to the best authorities, the 
ancient application of these names was the reverse of the modern. 
Chrysolite ought, according to the etymology, to be a ‘‘golden stone,” 
while the modern chrysolite is green. As early as Epiphanius the 
oriental chrysolite or chrysoberyl had taken the name of chrysolite 
which passed from it to the softer peridot, the ancient topaz, and as 
the chrysoberyl was also a ‘‘topaz” this became a possible name for 
all yellow stones. 
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Xpvodmpacos. A variety of beryl, of a more yellowish green; pro- 
bably one of the stones now called chrysolite, our chrysoprasus being 
then unknown. 


tdxw0os. Our sapphire, see on ix. 17. 


duévoros. This, the emerald, sardius, sardonyx and beryl are un- 
doubtedly the stones now so called. 


21. papyapirar. Contrast Is. liv. 12 where they are carbuncles 
(LXX. kpvorddyov). : 
| ‘| tAareta. “Street” (A.V.) or “square”: see on xi. 8. The City has 
one great space in the midst of it, like an Agora or Forum: but the word 
Agora would have associations, commercial or political, that would be in- 
congruous with the repose of this city. And the associations of ‘street’ 
are no less misleading, the typical eastern city had one gate par e«- 
cellence, and one street which led from the void space at the entering 
in of the gate to the court of the king’s palace; hence it is unnecessary 
to conjecture that if the city was built on a pyramidal mountain a 
single street might go round to its twelve gates, and then ascend the 
mountain like the ramp of the Assyrian temples. It is probably the 
pavement of the street which, like the walls of the houses, is of trans- 
parent gold. 


22—27. Tur Tempie, roe Licnt, rue RicHEs, AND THE INHABITANTS 
OF THE City. 


22. Kal vadv ovk elSov. The new Jerusalem is on earth, though on 
the new earth: this does not therefore prove that the heavenly temple 
of xi. 19 &. has ceased to exist. But He Who dwells from all eternity 
in that Temple will dwell to all eternity in the new Jerusalem 3; and 
will dwell there so manifestly, that there will be no need of an 
earthly figure of that Temple to symbolise His presence, or aid men 
to realise it. 


6...wavrokpdtwp. See on i. 8, iv. 8. 3 


kal to dpvlov. The position of these words does not make the 
coupling of the Lamb with the Eternal less significant, see on xx. 6. 


23. od xpelay txa.... Is. ix. 19. It is impossible to say whether 
it is here meant that the sun and moon do not shine, or only that the 
city is not dependent on them. : 


6 Abxvos. The word is that commonly rendered “candle” or lamp.” 
This makes it unlikely that the analogy is meant to be suggested, that 
the Lord God is the Sun of the city, and the Lamb the Moon. 


24. td vn. Notice that the new Jerusalem is not the only in- 
habited part of the new earth, but only its centre and capital, as the 
earthly Jerusalem was in chap. xx. It follows from xx. 15, that all 
the dwellers in the new earth are those who were written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life ; but it does not appear who among them have the further 
privilege of citizenship in the Holy City. That there is such a further 
privilege, above the lot of all the Elect, has been already suggested by 
vil. 4, 9, xiv. 1—5, : 
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St Ireneeus, who understood like St Justin that the new Jerusalem 
would be the seat of the millennial reign, quotes the presbyters who 
had seen John for the remarkable theory that the holy city will 
be the lowest stage of eternal glory: those who bear fruit thirtyfold 
will tarry there, those who bear sixtyfold will be in Paradise, those 
who bear a hundredfold in heaven. ‘ 

oi Bacwets TIS Yqs. Apparently, civic government is still needed, 
or at any rate still exists, among “the nations” of the regenerate 
earth, But probably this is only a part of the imagery: Jerusalem is 
conceived (as in Is. xlv. 14, xlix, 23, lx. 10, 11) as an imperial city 
receiving the tribute of the world, simply because that was the form 
of world-wide sovereignty recognised and understood in the prophets’ 
times. 

25. Kal of muAaves. Is, Ix. 11. But the latter prophet speaks 
of a further giory than the earlier: Isaiah recognises the succession 
of day and night, while St John sees that in that perpetual day the 
gates cannot need to be closed. In an earthly city they are not closed 
by day except in time of war; but even in perfect peace they are closed 
every night (cf. Neh. xiii. 19); here the daylight is as perpetual as the 
peace. 

27. way Kowev Kal 6 Totov. -Is. lii. 1. No unclean thing can enter 
without an unclean person, The point of view seems to change ab- 
ruptly between v. 26 and v. 27. We should naturally suppose that as 
the city, is always receiving the fulness of the Gentiles so it is always 
fenced against the evil that is in the World, cf. xxii. 15, but the men- 
tion of the Book of Life may be meant for a reminder that after the 
Judgement there is no evil to enter. 

Sevypa kal PevSos. Both these words are used of idols by LXX., 
the latter to translate the Hebrew word which A.Y. renders “vanity.” 


éy 7G...T00 dpvlov. So xili. 8. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


1. worapsv. Text. Rec. has caSapov worapov with 1.’ 

2. eyrevdev Kal exetdev. N* has evdev xal, N° adds Ever. 

mowsv. ‘So Text. Rec. Lach. and Treg. with NB, ; Tisch. reads 
moa With A. 

éxaoroy. B, has éxdory. 

gmoSiSovs. With NB,; Text. Rec. and Lach. read daodidobv with A, 

4, dy. avtov. NS adds kal. 

5. dards Adxvov kal gatos yAlov. B, reads Adxvov Kal pwros, 
A gwrds \ixvov Kal Pas Hriov. 
6. av mvevpdtray tov. Text. Rec. reads Trav aylwy with 1 arm. 
And? bav. 

7. Kalisos. 1 and Primas. omit al. 

%xopar. Ne has epxovrat, 12 épxerat. 
8. tpmpocbey tay. A has mpd. 
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9. mpodytov, kal. 1 Primas. omit xal. 

10. tods Adyous. N adds rovrovs here and rovrwy in v. 19, 

ll. 6 ddudv dducnodrw én. Cyp. and Primas. hii qui perseverant 
nocere noceant, i.g. of dd. ér. dd. Kp. Lugd. 6 dvouos dvounodrw ért 
kal 6 Slkatos dikawOjrw (so Cyp. Primas. justiora faciat, Aug. justus 
fiat) ér, apparently omitting 6 purapods puravOArw ére with A 1...: 
Orig. has 6 xaOapos xaOapcOjrw eu Kal 6 dywos ay. &r, 80 aeth. 
omitting 6 dlkavos Suxacootyny mounodrw ere. re 

12. iWov. Text. Rec. with 1 cat ddov. =f 

13. 6 mpdros kal 6 Urxaros. A omits the articles. 

14. ot mdivovtes tds orodds airdv. Text. Rec..reads ol rowoivres 
Tas évrohds adrod with B, Tert. Cyp. Tye. 

16. éml tais. 1 Primas. (vobis septem) omit éml. Lach. reads év 
with A. 

yévos. Text. Rec. adds ro with 1, which contains nothing after 
6a0 = daveld to the end of the book. 

17. eladirw,”Epxov' kal. Primas. omits epyou Kal. 

20. adpyv. NS cop. omit. ; 

21. Primas. omits. For mévrev N substitutes, B, adds, tay dyluv. 





Cu. XXII. 1—5. Tue Warer ann rar Trex or Lirz, raz. Service 
AND THE Kinepom or Gop’s Survanrs. 


1, worapov...{wis. See vii. 17, xxi. 6. 


é Tod Opdvov. In Ezekiel’s vision (chap. xlvii.) the River proceeds 
out of the Temple, here out of the Temple’s antitype. We are also 
meant to think of the River that watered the ancient Paradise, Gen. 
ii. 10, and of such parallels to Ezekiel’s vision as Pss, xlvi.-4,.lxv- 9; 
Zech. xiv. 8. The original type, of which these Prophecies are de- 
velopments, is the fact that there was a natural spring, which fills the 
pool of Siloam, in the precincts of the Temple at Jerusalem. We are 
not told here, as in the old Paradise, that the River is fourfold: but 
if the City stands on a pyramidal mountain (see on xxi. 16) it is likely 
enough that there is a stream running down each of its four faces, the 
throne which is the source being at the summit, ? 


2. ev péow...éxeidev. The picture is, almost certainly, that the river 
runs along the broad high-street or piazza (see on xi. 8, xxi. 21, and 
note that, if the mountain be pyramidal, the “street” may be cruci- 
form), and rows or plantations, all of the one tree, stand along the 
banks on either side, But the exact construction and punctuation is 
not quite certain: that assumed in the A.V. is not very likely. Hither 
we may punctuate as the Revised Version, connecting “in the midst 
of the street thereof” with the preceding sentence, or else we should 
probably translate, ‘Midway between the street of it and the river, 
on this side and on that”: i.e. there is a ‘‘street” or boulevard on 
each side of the river, and parted from the river by a sort of quay,. in 
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the midst of which is a row of the trees. It can hardly be meant that 
there is a single plant of the tree, as in the old Paradise (Gen. ii. 9), 
for how could one tree grow ‘on this side and on that of the river”? 
and the words would hardly bear the sense ‘‘in the midst of the street 
thereof and of the river, with them running on this side and on that of 
it.” It would be awkward to represent the tree as growing in the 
midst of the river: and though there is a difference between this 
Paradise and the old in the multiplication of the tree, it is all, as it 
should be, in favour of the new. 


_€bdov tors. Gen. ii. 9, cp. chap. ii. 7; where the likeness, not the 
difference, between the arrangement of this Paradise and the old is 
brought out. 


Kata pive...avrov. Yet there can hardly be months and years when 
there is no moon nor sun. It is not, however, certain that this is 
the case here: see on xxi. 23. ‘But the real meaning is, that the fruit 
is always in season, and never cloys. 


Kal ta idAa...cis Oepamelav. Ezek. xlvii. 12. 


tav @vay. Those outside the city: see on xxi. 24. Perhaps the 
‘fruit is only for the citizens, perhaps the nations have special need of 
healing because the Sun of Righteousness with healing in His Wings 
‘never shone on them on earth. This ig perhaps the only passage in 
Scripture which suggests that, even after the Day of Judgement, there 
may be a process of purification for those whom that Day finds in a 
state of salvation, but imperfectly sanctified. But though it cannot 
be denied that this passage suggests this, it would be very rash to say 
that it proves it. It is quite possible that it is only at their first 
admission to the new earth that “the nations’? have any need of 
‘thealing.” Surely no one can doubt, that this need will be felt by 
almost all, perhaps by all, who are saved at the last. Even if they 
were what we rightly account to be saints on earth they need a 
“healing ” of their surviving sins before they are fit for heaven. They 
may receive this at the moment of death, as most Protestants suppose, 
or between death and judgement, as (in different forms) was supposed 
by some of the fathers and by the modern Roman Church. But appa- 
rently the oldest belief was that the work would be done at the moment 
of Judgement; see Comm. on 1 Cor, iii. 13—15: and this passage is 
quite in harmony with that view. 


_ 3. Kxardepa. A peculiar equivalent (found also in the Teaching of the 
‘Apostles c. 16 cwOjcovra vr’ avrod To Karabéuaros) of the common 
‘Hebrew word rendered dva@eya in Zech. xiv. 11 (of which this verse is 
‘a reminiscence). ‘There A.V. translates “utter destruction,” R.V. 
Text “curse,” Margin “‘ban.” 

6 Opévos. Implied already in xxi.23.andv.1. Interpreters compare 
the last words («ipios éxet Zora 7d dvoua atrhs) of Kizekiel’s cognate 
prophecy. : 

ot S00Aor aitod. The singular pronoun implies the Unity of the 
Persons named. 
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Aatpedoovow. See vii. 15 and note there. 


4. Shovrar Td mpdcwTov atrod. This is the locus classicus for what 
constitutes the blessedness of heaven, the “‘ Beatific Vision.” It is 
intimated in Job xix. 26 and in Is. lii. 8, where there may be an allu- 
sion to the privilege of Moses, Ex. xxxiii, 11; Num. xii. 8; Deut. 
‘xxxiv. 10. In the last verse of Ps. xvii. it may be questioned whether 
the final and immediate vision, or an earthly foretaste, is intended ; 
but Job xlii. 5, 6; Is. vi. 5 shew that it is only to ‘the spirits of just 
men made perfect” that the vision is endurable. In the N.T. we have 
the promise in St Matt. v. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; St John 1 Ep. iii. 2. 


76 dvopa avrod. So in xiv. 1, where, according to the true text, 
we see that ‘‘ His” still means the Name of God, both the Father and 
the Son. 


5. ere. exe? in Text. Rec. is borrowed from xxi. 25. 


6—11. Tur ConriRMATION oF THE PRoMISE, THE ERROR OF THE 
SEER. 


6. Kal elréy por. Who speaks? the angel of xxi. 9, or “ He that 
sitteth upon the throne,” as in xxi. 5—8, or Christ as in v. 16? 
Probably, an angel speaks in the name of Christ: and this leads 
St John to fancy, as once before, that the angel is himself a divine 
person. 


odrow of Adyou. The phrase (except that the copula is not expressed) 
is verbatim the same as in xxi. 5. ; 


Toy TYEUPATeV Tov Tpopytayv. Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 32. 
SetEat...avrod. i. 1. 


7. Upxopar tax¥. Spoken no doubt in the name of Christ, though 
hardly by Him: ef. iii. 11 and vv. 12, 20. 


pakdptos 6 Tnpov. i. 3. 


8. Kaye Iwdvvys 6 akovev kal BAérov tadta, Most modern com- 
mentators understand elui after kay@ or after "Iwdvyns: “I am that 
John who...,” or ‘*I John am he who....”” It would be also possible 
to compare Dan. x. 17, Theodotion, xal éy® awd 709 viv ob orhoerat 
év éuol lcxvs, where A.V. translates it, “As for me,” &c.; though xal 
before ére is against this. The context is against the sense which 
is grammatically easiest, ‘‘ Blessed is he that keepeth...and [blessed 
am] I John...,” as though the first clause were not the continuation 
of the angel’s speech, but the beginning of St John’s reflection. This 
was the way in which St Dionysius of Alexandria in the third century 
understood the passage. 


_ tera tpookuvyca. As at xix. 10. Some suppose that St John 
is here repeating his statement of what he did then, but it is far more 
natural to understand that he did the same again. The words “I come 
quickly”? would even more naturally lead him to think that this angel 
was ‘‘He that is to come,” than the words of that angel (who may or 
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may not have been the same as this) led him to think that he was the 
God Whose ‘‘true sayings” he communicated. 


9. tav ddedpav cov Tov TpopyTav. It has been recognised in wv. 
6, 7, that St John is a prophet, and shares in the special blessedness 
given to prophets. But at the same time “they which keep the words 
of this book,”’ though not prophets, share that blessedness with them. 
St Matth. x. 41 implies the same, though the form of statement is 
somewhat different. : 


10. Aé€yet. Still, probably, the same angel. He speaks still more 
unmistakeably in Christ’s person, now that St John understands be- 
yond mistake that he is not Christ Himself. 


P| cppayloys. Pointedly contrasted with Dan. xii.4, 9. In Daniel’s 
time, both the coming of Antichrist and the deliverance from him 
were far off: Daniel was bidden to write what he saw and heard, but 
not to make it public, for it would be unintelligible till long after his 
own generation:—at least till the typical persecution of Antiochus, 
and the typical day of vengeance and deliverance of the Maccabees. 
But to St John’s readers, all was to be as plain as an unfulfilled pro- 
phecy ever can be: except one detail (x. 4) the whole vision is to be 
laid before the Church. It may be meant further, that the typical 
persecution of Nero was already within the Church’s experience, and 
that its typical revival under Domitian was to fall within the present 
generation. 


6...eoTy. Soi.3. Besides the fact that partial and typical fulfilments 
were nearer to St John’s age than to Daniel’s, it is intimated that the 
same age, the same dispensation under which St John and his readers 
lived was to last till the time of the end; while the Jewish age in which 
Daniel lived passed away long before theend. For in mere chronology 
the difference is slight: from St John’s day to the end is, as we know, 
more than 1800 years, and from Daniel’s more than 2400: in compa- 
rison with the longer period, the shorter can hardly be spoken of as 
short. 


41. 6 dSixav.. The sense is generally understood to be, ‘‘ The time is 
so short, that it is too late to change: for good or evil, you must go 
on as you are”; a solemn and terrible irony, like ‘‘Sleep on now, and 
take your rest,” to the Disciples’ who had missed their opportunity. 
As that was followed by ‘‘Rise, let us be going,” so there is nothing 
inconsistent with this in the Church continuing to preach repentance 
to the unjust and the filthy. But in the Epistle of the Churches of 
Gaul (Eus. H. E. v. i. 53) the passage is quoted (not quite accurately, 
it is true) as, though the sense were, ‘‘Let the unrighteous do more un- 
righteousness” &c.; a possible rendering of the Greek. Then the 
sense will be, that the world ‘‘must be worse before it is better’’—that 
sin must come to its height, in order that the righteous may be made 
perfect. For “unjust” it would be better to render “unrighteous,” or 
else “just” for ‘‘righteous” below, as the two words are the exact 
opposites of each other, 
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12—16. Tur Witness or tHE Lorp. 


12. i80d tpxopar taxv. Of course He Who ‘‘comes” is the Lord 
Jesus: it does not follow that He is personally present to the Seer, 
possibly the angel still speaks in His name. 


6 pods prov per’ épov. Is. v. 10, lxii. 11. 
dmodotvar. To render to every man. The source of the expression 
is in Job xxxiv. 11; Ps. lxii. 12. In the N. T. this retribution is as- 


cribed to God in Rom. ii. 6, to the Son in His own words in St Matt. 
xvi. 27. 


13. éyd ro dAda kal to d. Soi. 8 (not 11); there the Father 
speaks, here the Son. 


14. ot wAbvovtes Tas oroAds. See crit. note. Closely as the two 
readings resemble each other it is a question whether that of Text. 
Rec. began as a clerical error or as a gloss; as a gloss it may well be 
correct, cf. xix. 8, for the tense is different in vii. 14, though the tenses 
of participles are not always to be pressed in this book (see on 6 m\av ay 
xx. 10). There are plenty of Scriptural parallels for the sentences 
read either way and for either sense of the true text. 


Wa rrar 4 eEovela. This is closely connected with paxdpios: this 
shall be their blessedness to have such right. The right of approach- 
ing the Tree of Life is a definite privilege granted to a certain class, 
viz., those who “wash their robes.” The reason that éora: is in the 
indicative, cicé\Owow in the subjunctive, may be that écra depends 
On paKdptor, eloéAOwow On wAdVvOYTES. 


15. @€w. Are we to suppose that Gehenna is always close to the 
Walls of Jerusalem ? 


oi Kdves Kal of dappakol. See on ix. 21, xxi, 8. Note the articles 
throughout which R. V. expresses. 


movov. The word is the same as in St John 1 Ep. i. 6. To do 
the truth or a lie is a great deal more, for good or evil, than merely to 
say it. In that passage, the false Christian’s falsehood lies altogether 
in what he does, not in the privileges he claims, which would be truly 
his, if not belied by his life. 


16. éyd "Inoots. Here only does our Lord reveal His Name, 
though from i. 13, 18 onwards, it has been obvious that He is the re- 
vealer ; as was expressed in the title, i. 1. Whether He is personally 
present, however, is doubtful: the words are His, but it is probably 
still the Angel that speaks them. 


Tov ayyeAsv pov. Would our Lord say this of any Angel of the 
Lord, because ‘‘all things that the Father hath are His”? Or has our 
Lord, as Man, an Angel of His own in the same way that His saints 
have? This passage is at least consistent with the view that His Angel 
appears in His form, as St Peter’s was supposed to do, Acts xii. 15, 
It is very ably argued by St Augustine (de Cura pro Mortuis), that if 
any apparitions after death or at the moment of death are really ob- 
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jective and supernatural, they must be ascribed to angels, not to the 
spirits of the dead. But we must remember that our Lord’s state is 
not the same as that of His departed servants. He is already in the 
body of the Resurrection, and so conceivably visible. And there can 
be no doubt that He appeared in His own risen body to St Paul, and 
probably to St Stephen. It may be therefore, that He now appears 
personally to St John, at once superseding and authenticating the 
previous ministry of the Angel. 


a pl{a Kal rd yévos AavelS. For the former of these identical titles 
see on v. 5. The accumulation of synonyms in this and the next 
clause is like ‘“‘assemble” and ‘“‘meet,” ‘‘dissemble” and ‘“‘cloke” 
in the Prayer-book. 


6 dorip 6 Aaprpds 6 mpwivds. There may be a reference to Num. 
xxiv. 17, or to the title of ‘‘the Day-spring,” St Luke i. 78, and 
perhaps Zech, iii. 8, vi. 12. In ii. 28, though the words are more 
nearly the same as here, the sense is different; see note there, 


17. Tue Sprrir AND THE BRIDE. 


17. Kal rd rvedpa Kal] vippy. ‘The Bride” is, it is here implied, 
the Church on earth, imploring her absent Lord to come to her. 
But the Bride throughout this Book has been the perfect or heavenly 
Church; notice the identification of the Church in both states. 
Notice also the identity of St Paul’s doctrine, and in part of his 
imagery, Gal. iv. 26; Eph. v. 25 sqq. ‘The Spirit” is, as in Rom. 
viii. 26, the Spirit dwelling in or inspiring the faithful: the Spirit 
says “Come!” when He teaches the Bride to say it. 

%pxov. The same word as in vi. 1, 3, 5, 7. 


$ dxovwv. He who hears the invoeation (as all do who hear the 
words of this prophecy) is to join in it. 


6 Supov. Is. lv. 1. 


étpxéo@w. Correlative to the “coming” of Christ to us is our 
“coming” to Him. The invocation ‘‘Come!” in the earlier clauses 
is certainly addressed to Him, so that this does not express the 
answer to it. But it is evident (even more evident in the Greek than 
in the English) that the thought is present of the one coming being 
correlative to the other. We come to Christ, that we may learn 
to “love His appearing,” and be able to cry to Him “Come,” instead 
of fearing it. 


6 Cdwv AaBérw. This clause is rather explanatory of the preceding 
one than coordinate with it. 


Swpedv. i.e. ‘without money and without price.” Cf. xxi. 6. 


18—21. Tar Fran Tzstimony or THE SEER AND HIS BENEDIOTION. 


18. édv tis. Deut. iv. 2, xii. 32. The parallel of those passages 
proves, that the curse denounced is on those who interpolate 
unauthorised doctrines in the prophecy, or who neglect essential 
ones; not on transcribers who might unadvisedly interpolate or 
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omit something in the true text. The curse, if understood in the 
latter sense, has been remarkably ineffective, for the common text of 
this book is more corrupt, and the truer text oftener doubtful, than, 
in any other part of the N.T. It is probable however that many’ 
more difficult expressions would have been softened away if scribes’ 
had not taken the warning to themselves: it was certainly applied 
in this sense by Andreas. But it may be feared that additions and 
omissions in the more serious sense have also been frequently made 
by rash interpreters. It is certain that the curse is designed to 
guard the integrity of this Book of the Revelation, not to close the 
N.T. canon. It is not even very probable that this was the last 
written of the canonical books. 


ér atta. The unemphatic pronoun is. best. rendered °‘ thereto.” 
Though it cannot refer grammatically to ro’s Aéyous x.7.A., NO doubt 
it does so ungrammatically. 

19. dard rod EvAov...€« THS WoAews. His part is to be cut off from 
the Tree, cast out from the City. 

Tav yeypappévav. Is in apposition to both, includes them, but 
is hardly limited to them. 

20. Nal.... ‘Yea (in answer to the prayers of v. 17) I come 
quickly.” 

21. petd mdvrwy. See crit. note. This does not seem so much in 
the spirit of the Book as the alternative reading tay dyiwv. © 


APPENDIX. 


EXCURSUS I. 


Tur ANGELS OF THE CHURCHES: ELEMENTAL ANGELS: 
THE LIVING CREATURES. 


THERE are two views of the angels of the Churches. According 
to one they are simply the bishops of the Churches; according to 
the other they are superhuman beings standing in some_ intimate 
relation to the Churches, more intimate than the relation to Nature of 
the angels who hold the four winds, vii. 1, the angel who hath 
power over the fire, xiv. 18, and presumably the angel of the waters, 
xvi. 5. The first view, which at present is perhaps the most widely 
received, rests upon the following considerations. In Haggai i. 13 
the prophet, in Mal. ii. 7 the priest is ‘the angel of ‘THE Lorp,”’ 
and it is generally agreed (see note in Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
ad loc.) that ‘the angel,’ Eccl. v. 6, means simply the priest. Hence 
as in St Ignatius the bishop is always the chief minister of the 
Christian Sacrifice it might seem that he is a priest and mystically an 
‘angel.’ Again, as Westcott and Hort, ad Joc. Greek Testament, li. 137, 
point out, there is an analogy between what we may call the ‘style 
and title’ of the ‘angels’ and the style and title of the pagan high- 
priests of Asia. Moreover, if Jezebel be the wife of the ‘angel’ in 
Thyatira he must be a man, as she is a woman. No inference can 
be drawn from the name, which in Greek would be the same as ‘angel,’ 
of an officer in the synagogue who may have been established in St 
John’s time: for he was in no sense a ruler; in the Christian hierarchy 
he corresponded to an acolyte, not toa bishop. 

The great difficulty in the way of this view is that the ‘angels’ seem 
to be more completely identified with the Churches than human bishops 
can be: take for instance the messages to Sardis or Laodicea, can we 
suppose that the Church had all the faults of the bishop or the bishop 
all the faults of the Church? Take even the message to Ephesus: 
can we suppose that the fervour of the Church and the bishop has 
been declining pari passu for exactly the same time? Nor can we 
infer from the way in which Old Testament saints from Jeremiah 
to Nehemiah confess the sins of their people as if they were their 
own, nor even from Is. liii. 6 that the Lord lays the iniquity of the 
Church upon the bishop as a matter of course. Again, the seven 
candlesticks are the seven Churches, the seven stars are the ‘angels.’ 
One would expect an impenitent bishop to perish with his Church, 
yet the threat to the ‘angel’ at Ephesus is ‘except thou repent I 
will take away thy candlestick,’ not ‘I will cast thee out of My 
hand.’ This cannot be pressed: both the threat and the counsel to 
the ‘angel’ at Laodicea suggest a human rather than a superhuman 
recipient, though the former at least must be metaphorical. It is 
rather an evasion than a solution to regard the ‘angels’ as mere 
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personifications of the prevailing spirit of the Churches: such a view 
would be at bottom unreal and unmeaning, but on the surface it has 
fewer difficulties than either the view that the ‘angels’ are human 
bishops, or that they are perfect, blessed, faultless spirits charged with 
the oversight of communities which may be imperfect, faulty, miserable. 
This view indeed depends entirely upon a doctrine of angels which 
perhaps would only be found in Holy Scripture by readers who bring 
it there with them. Those who were praying in the house of Mar 
the mother of John, whose surname was Mark, clearly believed that 
Peter’s angel would speak with Peter’s voice: did they believe that 
he was, so to speak, a heavenly double of Peter who came into the 
world with him? It is important to remember that they were familiar 
with the whole body of thought at which we have to guess mainly from 
the incidental notices and hints of sacred writers who appear in some 
measure to share, and therefore to sanction, the beliefs of their own 
day. While the ‘little ones’ keep their innocency their ‘angels’ see 
the Father’s face. When they seek out many inventions it may be 
that their ‘angels’ are charged ‘with folly’ because they too have 
failed to keep ‘the first estate.’ Again in Ezek. xxviii. r1—19, we 
seem to have a prophecy against the superhuman ‘king of Tyrus,’ 
parallel to the prophecy in xxviii. r—r1o against the human prince 
who thinks himself God. If so, the ‘king of Tyrus,’ who for all his 
superhuman attributes is to perish with the city with which he has 
been created, must be something like the ‘spiritual form’ of the city, 
a spirit with a personality of his own, yet wise with its wisdom, 
rich with its wealth, proud with its pride. The book of Daniel gives 
us no reason to think that the ‘princes’ of Persia and of Grecia 
belong to a higher order. If there be such spirits of nations, certainly 
it is simplest to think that the ‘angels’ stand in the same relation 
to ‘Churches,’ in the eternal order of grace and glory, as that in which 
‘princes’ stand to nations, in the temporal order of secular providence. 
But since the time of St Victorinus no interpreter has ventured to 
maintain that elect angels can have real need of repentance as the 
‘angels’ of the churches certainly have. 

In the Old Testament angels seem to be identified in some sense 
with stars, e.g. Job iv. 18, xxv. 3, §; and with fire and wind, Ps. civ. 4; 
and Longfellow’s lines, 


‘The angels of wind and of fire 
Breathe each but one song and expire,’ 


are true to one aspect of Rabbinical speculation in which angels 
seem to forestall the ‘metaphysical’ conception of ‘forces.’ There 
is no trace that either line of thought influenced the Seer of Patmos. 
The elemental angels, so to call them, are apparently pure spirits, 
who neither impart their characters to what they act upon nor are 
influenced in their own character by the sphere of their action. The 
angel of the waters no more’ suffers loss when they who are worth 
have blood given them to drink than the angels who withhold the 
four winds from blowing. Still the energy of the material universe 
seems like the giving of the law to be committed to the disposition 
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of angels. So far as this goes we might suppose that even the Angel of 
the Bottomless Pit was like the evil angels of Ps. Ixxvill. 49, a not 
unwilling minister of God’s anger, but unless he is the same as the 
fallen star he is himself a prisoner in the Pit with those over whom he 
rules; in this he is like the four angels bound in the river Euphrates, 
who also are held ready to execute a work of vengeance at a time 
appointed. It may be added that though the writer of the Ascent of 
Isaiah x. 8, who seems to imitate this passage, distinguishes the ‘angel 
who is in hell’ from ‘ Destruction,’ i.e. ‘Abaddon,’ he clearly assumes 
that hell is the permanent dwelling of the angel. 

The four living creatures certainly correspond to the cherubim 
in Ezekiel. The resemblances outweigh the differences, and it is 
to be supposed that St John, like Ezekiel, could only see the ‘ap- 
pearance’ of spiritual forms. The throne in his vision is immoveable: 
it reminds us not of Him Who bowed the heavens and came down, 
but of the Father of Lights without variableness or shadow of turning. 
Instead of wheels full of eyes the living creatures are full of eyes 
themselves. If the eyes are stars, we might say that if the cherubim 
in Ezekiel are spirits in a sense, of the storm, the living creatures are 
spirits of constellations, the true power behind the starry shapes that 
men have traced in the sky. The two do not exclude each other. 
Heavenly princes of the east, of the west, of the north, of the south, 
might be manifested in vision under either shape. 

The four riders who appear one by one as each of the first four seals 
is opened recall not only sword famine and pestilence among the four 
sore judgements in Ezekiel, but the four chariots in Zechariah, which 
seem expressly identified with the four winds. This makes it more 
remarkable that the four living creatures cry ‘Come,’ one by one, before 
the riders appear. The riders come (? from the four ends of heaven) 
in answer to this cry, even if we suppose that in its deepest meaning 
the cry is for the coming of the Judge Himself, Whose heralds all 
judgements are. : 

In Daniel the four beasts who symbolise the four kingdoms are raised 
up by the strife of the four winds upon the great deep, as if the first thing 
shewed to the prophet was four world-wide kingdoms, each arising 
from one of the four ends of the earth. As all four are in rebellion 
against the Ancient of Days, Who allows no dominion but the fifth 
monarchy of one like unto the Son of Man, we cannot follow the 
Jewish speculation which finds an anticipation of Daniel in Ezekiel, and 
identifies his living creatures with the four empires, the Persian having 
the face of a man because it dealt favourably with Israel. Both in 
Ezekiel and in the Revelation we must assume that the living creatures 
are perfectly pure and holy. : 

Assuming the living creatures to be personal creatures and servants 
of God, the highest of His creatures, the most honoured of His servants, 
it becomes less important to determine what is meant by their several 
forms, though it be admitted that they are symbolical. We need frame 
no exclusive theory of what suggested them or of what they were 
intended to suggest. Certainly the view that they represent creation 
will not bear pressing, even in the sense that they are manifested 
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in forms borrowed from all creation, to shew that they act not only for 
themselves, but for all living creatures upon earth. It is not con- 
vincing in itself: the classification of creatures into men, wild beasts, 
tame beasts and birds, looks arbitrary not to say false, whether 
judged logically, zoologically, or in reference to the Biblical account of 
creation: if it were certain that the Jewish explanation of Ezekiel 
represented a settled tradition older than St John, it would of course 
tell in favour of applying it with most modern critics to the Revelation, 
but it does not seem to be older than the conjecture (quite inapplic- 
able to the Revelation) that the four living creatures correspond to 
the standards of the fourfold host of Israel in the wilderness. 

On the other hand there is no doubt that the view which regards 
the living creatures’'as symbolical of the Gospels is traditional in the 
best sense. It is at least as old as St Irenaeus, and it has been handed 
down ever since. It is true that there is no traditional agreement as to 
which living creature represents which Gospel. The tradition which 
ruled medieval and modern art does not go back beyond St Victorinus. 
According to him St Mark who begins with the voice crying in the 
wilderness is the roaring lion, St Matthew who begins with the de- 
scent of the Lord after the flesh is the man, St Luke who begins with 
the sacrifice of Zacharias is the ox, St John is the high flying eagle. 
St Augustin (who does not seem to know the view of St Victorinus), 
without committing himself to either thinks those more likely to be 
right who make Matthew the lion, Mark the man, Luke the calf, 
John the eagle, than those who make Matthew the man, Mark the 
eagle, and John the lion. This last is the arrangement of St Irenaeus, 
who like St Victorinus argues from the opening words (instead of as 
St Augustin thought better from the whole idea of the Gospel); but 
instead of finding the lion’s voice in the opening of St Mark he finds 
the wings of prophecy, in St John he finds the royalty of the only 
Begotten of the Father. No one seems to have questioned that 
the sacrificial calf is the symbol of St Luke (though guessing 
a priori the third of the living creatures seems to symbolise the 
third evangelist at least as well), and this suggests that the identi- 
fication rests on a real tradition. The assignment of the eagle to 
St John is certainly appropriate? if we could be sure that his gospel 


1 Hence St Matthew is the lion, because his is the G 1 of i 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah, ; Oe Se SS ee 


es ? See Keble’s ‘Hymn for St John’s Day,’ in Salisbury Hymnal, reprinted in 
ems ¢ 
Word supreme before creation, 
Born of God eternally, 
Who didst will for our salvation 
To be born on earth, and die; 
Well Thy saints have kept their station, 
Watching till Thine hour drew nigh. 
Now ’tis come, and faith espies Thee, 
Like an eaglet in the mor, 
One in steadfast worship eyes Thee, 
Thy belov'd, Thy latest born: 
In Thy glory he descries Thee 
Reigning from the tree of scorn. 
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was written when he saw his vision; and that, if it were, the Four 
Gospels were as familiar to him as the Twelve Apostles of the Lamb. 
It might be safer to say that the four forms represent four elements 
of the highest excellence, which are embodied in Christ’s Kingdom, 
and His Sacrifice, His Humanity and His Union with the Father: if we 
will we may see in their number a hint at the reason why God’s Providence 
caused His Gospel to be transmitted to us just in four forms respectively 
devoted to the setting forth of each of these doctrines. As St Irenaeus 
says, Adn. Haer. Ul. xii., ‘the faces of the Cherubim are images of the 
operation of the Son of God: for the first living creature is like a lion 
signifying His energy and rule and royalty, the second like a calf mani- 
festing His sacrificial and priestly ministry, the third having a face of 
aman most clearly describing His coming as Man, the fourth like 
a flying eagle declaring the gift of the Spirit lighting upon the Church.’ 
The next words are ambiguous; it is not clear whether it is the living 
creatures or the Gospels, whose voice accords with their nature, that 
are the throne of Christ. St Jerome is clearer. In his letter to Paullinus 
he calls the Gospels the chariot of the Lord and the true cherubim. 
He cannot be said to go too far. Before the Father was revealed 
in the Son, He made darkness His secret place and shewed Himself 
to prophets and psalmists wrapt in clouds and riding upon the wings of 
the wind: it is given to Christians to behold with open face in the 
fourfold Gospel the Throne of God and the Lamb, Who rides through 
the world, as St Augustin says, to subdue the nations to His easy yoke 
and His light burden. 


EXCURSUS IL. 


On THE HERESIES CONTROVERTED IN THE REVELATION. 


THE traditions about St John’s life in Asia Minor are unanimous, 
and the oldest and best authenticated traditions are not least clear or 
detailed, in the statement that the Apostle was engaged, not only in 
ordering the Church peaceably, in its internal constitution, but in con- 
troversy with heretics, who divided the Church’s unity and denied the 
faith which is its foundation. And in fact, in all St John’s Epistles (1. 
ii, 18—24, iv. 1—6, II. 7, 10, III. 9, 10) we have direct allusions to 
heretical or schismatical teachers, and St John’s own doctrine stated in 
a more or less controversial form: while large portions of the First 
Epistle, and some even of the Gospel (e.g. the introduction), become 
more intelligible if we see in them a tacit reference to the heresies 
which either denied or perverted the doctrines there stated. 

Tradition and internal probability alike lead us to understand these 
controversies to bé particularly concerned with the heresy of the 
Judaising Gnostic Cerinthus; which, in all probability, did not arise till 
near the close of St John’s life. Not the least of the arguments for 
referring the Revelation to an earlier date is this, that, while the 
controversial element in it is at least as large, the doctrines controverted 


are of a different and, apparently, of an earlier type. 
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The only sect mentioned by name is the Nicolaitan: and for the 
characteristics of this, the Apocalypse itself is our only gwz¢e unimpeach- 
able authority. The Nicolaitans are indeed mentioned by St Irenaeus, 
and by later writers against heretics who used his works, apparently as 
still existing: but there is always some uncertainty in statements about 
the doctrines and practices of these secret and discreditable societies, 
and we cannot be sure how far St Irenaeus’ statements rest on indepen- 
dent evidence, how far on mere inference or conjecture from what is 
said of them in this Book. 

In fact, he says little more than this Book does make plain—that 
they were one of the Antinomian sects that arose in or beside the early 
Church, who claimed licence for sensual sin. There are two conceivable 
grounds on which they may have done so, neither directly supported by 
the evidence of the Apocalypse, but both intelligible historically, and 
traceable to causes that were really at work. They may, like the so- 
called Antinomians of modern times, have pressed St Paul’s doctrine of 
the freedom of Christians from the Law into ‘an assertion of the indif- 
ference, to the spiritual, of all outward actions: or they may have 
argued from the false spiritualism which regarded the flesh as essentially 
evil, and rejected the attempt to sanctify it. 

What traditional evidence we have supports rather the latter view. 
St Clement of Alexandria—a writer somewhat later than St Irenaeus, 
and less directly acquainted with the main stream of Johannine tradition 
in Asia Minor, but early enough to have received genuine traditions, 
and educated enough to know the difference between tradition and 
conjecture—describes the sect as deriving their name from Nicolaus or 
Nicolas the Deacon (Acts vi. 5). He adds, that Nicolas was not really 
responsible for their excesses, but that they abused in a sensual sense 
language which he used in an ascetic. Moreover he tells stories of 
Nicolas’ personal life, which do not sound like inventions, but rather 
like features of a real human character—a man of strong passions and 
strong principles, willing, in his own words, ‘‘to do violence to the 
flesh,’’ but unable to conceive the higher ideal of ‘‘the flesh being 
subdued to the Spirit.” 

In fact, there seems no doubt that this representation of the relation 
of Nicolas and the Nicolaitans is at least ideally true. There were in 
the later apostolic age—at least as early as the Epistle to the Colossians 
—ascetic teachers, who preached bodily mortification as the one and 
the indispensable condition of holiness and spiritual progress, and 
regarded the indulgence of any bodily appetite as almost necessarily 
sinful. The characters of such men are often as austere as their 
theories, and command a half-reluctant respect, which not infrequently 
commends the theories to aspirants after purity, better than a more 
willing assent might do. On the other hand, not infrequently even the 
leaders and teachers, however sincere in their theories and professions, 
break down in the attempt 


“*to wind themselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky,” 


and fall into the very carnal sins, for fear of which they have cons 
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demned the most innocent carnal indulgences. And if this is not the 
case with the leaders, it is almost always with their followers, sooner 
er later. Either their austere theories and practice provoke a reaction, 
and men boldly assert everything, and do everything, that is most 
opposed to what they have taught and done: or their followers deduce 
from.their principles (as it is said happened with Nicolas) an indifference 
to all moral rules. It is said that it is necessarily sinful to indulge the 
flesh: now human life cannot be sustained without some indulgence of 
the flesh, at least in food and drink. It follows, that fleshly sin is 
inevitable : if then spiritual perfection is attainable, it must be because 
fleshly sin is no obstacle to it. Consequently, it ceases to be worth 
while to minimise fleshly sin, as the ascetics did: the true conclusion 
(certainly the most agreeable to corrupt human nature) will be, to let 
the flesh go its own sinful way, while the spirit pursues its own path to 
what is regarded as perfection. 
_ It thus seems likely enough that the traditions describing the Nico- 
laitans as teaching the moral indifference of carnal acts are to be 
trusted; and that the sect grew up without any direct connexion with 
the controversy about the obligation of the Law upon the consciences 
of Christians. No doubt, as the Epistle to the Colossians shews, the 
mystical and ascetic theory of life had an affinity to one side of Judaism, 
and there were Jewish sects or schools that held it: but it does not 
appear that St John’s controversy with the Nicolaitans was directly 
connected with the controversies which we hear of in the life of St 
Paul. It must be remembered that Nicolas the Deacon, if he were in 
any sense the founder of the sect, was not a Jew by birth. - But we 
seem, in the early chapters of the Apocalypse, to find traces of another 
controversy, perhaps less vital in its issues, perhaps one of which the 
danger was over at the date of the vision, which may more probably be 
‘identified with that between St Paul and the Judaizers. At Ephesus 
we hear of them ‘‘who say that they are Apostles and are not,” and at 
Smyrna and Philadelphia of ‘‘them who say that they are Jews, and are 
not :” and these designations certainly suggest to our minds men like St 
Paul’s Jewish opponents, ‘‘false Apostles,” in his own words, “‘trans- 
forming themselves into the Apostles of Christ.” And the develope- 
ment of this party, or some party like them, in thé district round 
Ephesus is foretold by St Paul in Acts xx. 29, and mentioned histori- 
cally in 2 Tim. i. 15: now if the Apocalypse was written only five or 
six. years after the last, it is likely enough that in the Church of 
Ephesus, particularly, their memory would be fresh, yet the immediate 
danger from them be over, in the way implied in the Apocalypse. 

And no doubt, what is said of the false Jews at Philadelphia, and 
perhaps at Smyrna, does suggest that the contrast is between the true 
Jews who saw the Law fulfilled. in the Gospel, and owned all believers 
in the Gospel as brethren, and those who lost their right to the name of 
Jews by insisting on the exclusive rights of the old Judaism. So far, 
St John (or He Whose words he reports) condemns the same spirit as 
St Paul, though it is doubful how far the controversy is with Judaism 
as something external to Christianity, how far with Jewish pretensions 
within the Christian Church. But while the false Apostles at Ephesus 
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were plainly professing Christians, we learn nothing as to the nature of 
their false teaching or the ground of their false claims. They may just 
as well have been antinomians as Judaizers: and, as they seem plainly 
distinguished from the Nicolaitans, their antinomianism may have rested 
on ultra-Pauline rather than on dualistic reasoning. 

This possibility is the utmost that can reasonably be conceded towards 
the view propounded by Baur and his school, and retained and popu- 
larized by Renan, that most of the controversy in the Apocalypse is 
directed against St Paul himself. Not only is he himself the false 
Apostle whom the Church at. Ephesus is praised for rejecting, but his 
followers are identified at once with the false Jews and with the Nico- 
laitans, and he or his doctrine or his school with the Jezebel of Thya- 
tira. Arbitrary as this theory is, no less than shocking to our feelings 
of Christian reverence, it seems necessary to refute what has been 
advocated with such confidence, and by writers of such reputation. The 
one point common to St Paul with ‘‘Jezebel” and the Nicolaitans is, 
that while they ‘“‘taught and seduced Christ’s servants to eat things 
offered to idols, and to commit fornication,” St Paul did not teach that 
it was absolutely and in all cases unlawful to eat meat that might 
possibly have formed part of an idol sacrifice: and that he regarded 
marriages between a Christian and a heathen as lawful, at least in some 
cases. Now it is quite possible, that some Christian teachers in St 
Paul’s day might (on the former point at least) have held more rigorous 
views than his: in fact, more rigorous views did practically prevail 
in the Church after the Apostolic age: but it is absurd to imagine 
that any one could charge him with extreme laxity on either point. 
On the former, he not only taught that the liberty secured by the 
knowledge ‘‘that an idol is nothing in the world,” and “that nothing 
is unclean in itself,’’ was not to be exercised without regard to the pre- 
judices or scruples of others (1 Cor. viii. g—13, x. 28 sq.; Rom. xiv. 
14 &c.); but also, that to ‘‘sit at meat in the idol’s temple,” at the 
actual sacrificial feast, was a real act of ‘‘communion with devils”’ 
(1 Cor. viii. 10, x. 14—22). It might be superstition to think that 
an idol was a real devil: but the ‘‘weak brother” who thought so was 
right on the practical point, that idol-worship was devil-worship, and 
that sharing inva sacrificial feast was an act of worship, whether the 
feast and the worship were Jewish, Christian, or heathen. Moreover, 
in his discussion of the question he refers (x Cor. x. 8), as St John does, 
to the sin into which Israel was led by Balaam. 

And if on this point it might be thought that some would have 
desired a more ei cae prohibition than St Paul gave, as to fornica- 
tion no one could desiderate more definite language than his. And it 
is absurd to suppose that the word is used in different senses. When 
the thing itself was so common as everyone knows it to have been in 
that age—when it was so hard as St Paul found it to keep the infant 
Church pure from it—it is incredible that St John, or the Church of 
Jerusalem (Acts xv. 20, 29), should have wasted their indignation on lawful 
and honourable marriages, even if not such as they altogether approved. 
St Paul himself, while recognising marriage with a heathen as valid and 
sacred, when already contracted before the conversion of one party 
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(1 Cor. vii. 13, 14), and as binding on the Christian so long as respected 
by the other, did not approve of a Christian contracting a fresh one (ib. 
39, 2 Cor. vi. 14). 

Unlike as the Apocalypse is to St Paul’s writings in style and manner, 
we shall find in it not infrequent occurrence of ideas supposed to be 
characteristically Pauline, and one or two probable references (see notes 
on xviii. 20, xx. 4) to St Paul himself. These are worthy of study, not 
for controversial purposes only. But to the school of critics who sup- 
pose St Paul’s dispute with St Peter (Gal. ii. 11 sqq.) to have been 
bitter and lifelong, and the former to have been repudiated by the 
Twelve and by the main body of the Church, it is a sufficient reply to 
ak If Christ were divided against Himself, how did His Kingdom 
stand?’ 


EXCURSUS III. 


ON THE SUPPOSED JEWISH ORIGIN OF THE REVELATION OF 
ST JouHN. 


PERHAPS it is most candid to begin with the confession, that I ap- 
proached the study of Vischer’s theory of the origin of the Apocalypse 
with a strong prejudice against it, and a conscious reluctance to admit 
its truth. Such a prejudice, in fact, is likely to be very general, for two 
reasons. Professor Harnack confesses, that he himself felt one—that, 
when commentators have laboured over a book for 17 centuries, it is 
a priori unlikely that their labours will be superseded, and the whole 
subject cleared up, by a single hint throwing a new light on the problem: 
and, to state the same thing from a lower point of view, when a man 
has himself laboured for years or decades on the subject, he is not willing 
to suppose all that labour to be superseded by the happy intuition of a 
young divinity student. 

But there is another ground for reluctance to accept the theory, 
which one may feel more hesitation in sweeping aside as unworthy. 
The Revelation of St John as it stands is a sublime work, a work of 
high inspiration, whether its inspiration be, understood in the strictly 
Christian or supernatural sense, or in the lax sense in which we apply 
the term to works of human genius. On purely literary grounds, we 
have the same prejudice against supposing that such a work can have 
grown by progressive additions and interpolations, that we have to the 
theory that the //iad was made “‘by mere fortuitous concourse of old 
songs:” and the literary prejudice may very well be reinforced by a 
theological one, if we believe that the writer was not simply a writer of 
genius, but was, or at all events believed himself to be, a seer, the 
recipient of a God-given revelation of Jesus Christ. ; ; 

And just as Mr Gladstone, or any other ‘‘ conservative” writer on 
the Homeric question, is able to put his prejudice into the form of an 
argument, and shew, more or less convincingly, that the traditional 
view accounts for phenomena which are incredible on the revolutionary 
view, so here it would be easy to start from this prejudice as a basis for 


oy 
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argument: to shew various characteristics that mark.the Revelation as 
a real vision, not a free composition, or to argue that the differences of 
tone between various parts of it are due, not to differences in the human 
temper of the author or authors, but to the divine many-sidedness that 
comprehends at once all the aspects of everything. 

I do not say that such an argument would be worthless: but it would 
be difficult to appreciate its value. What lies at the base of it is what 
those who share it will call an instinct, and those who do not a pre- 
judice: the arguments that -grow out of this will seem convincing to 
those who use them, even though they prove unconvincing to those to 
whom they are addressed. Their main strength lies, not:in that which 
can be put in the shape of a formal argument, but in what cannot: and 
though there may be clear cases, where the instinct is so plainly sound 
that the statement of its verdict is convincing, I do not venture to think 
that the case of the Apocalypse is thus clear. 

The real evidence in favour of Vischer’s view is this, that there are 

large sections of the Apocalypse where no distinctively Christian elements 
appear: that some of these, while in harmony with non-Christian Jewish 
opinions and hopes, are difficult to adjust with a Christian point of view: 
that the visions, as they stand in the present form of the book, do not 
present a continuously progressive story: and that a considerable number, 
both of the visions and of the isolated expressions which interrupt the 
narrative, are just the passages (sometimes the only passages in their 
neighbourhood) which are distinctively Christian. This last argument 
is one that Vischer seems to press rather too universally and rigorously : 
but there are at least a remarkable number of coincidences between the 
passages which the theory is obliged to mark as interpolations because 
they are Christian, and those which might independently be guessed to 
be so as out of harmony with their context. I do not, however, give 
very much weight to this last argument. If we suppose the whole 
Revelation to be a record of a vision really seen in ecstasy—possibly 
written, in part at least?, during the ecstasy—it is quite credible that 
the seer should have written a sentence like xvi. 15 when he heard or 
seemed to hear the words, though their connexion with what he is de- 
scribing be remote and subjective: it is really harder to. imagine a 
transcriber or translator interpolating them in the course of his narrative, 
even if he believed them to be a revelation made to him, 
- But it will really be best, in judging what weight is to be given to 
these considerations, or what conclusions are to be drawn from them, 
to examine the structure of the Revelation itself; not attending to the 
arguments of Vischer or any other theorist in detail or for their own 
sake, but using them when they throw any light on the possible source 
or structure of the work, and accepting or rejecting them if the work in 
its turn throws a decisive light on their true worth and character. 

The first three chapters, it is admitted on all hands, are in some sense 
separable from the rest, though not really independent of them, On 
the one hand, the work as we have it is the production of one writer: 


1 This is implied, or at least suggested, in x. 4 as well as xiv. 13 and other passages 
ascribed by Vischer to the Christian redactor. : 
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the peculiar style, language never wanting in vigour, subject to laws 
of its own, but those utterly different from the laws of ordinary Greek 
grammar, even in its most Hellenistic modification, are decisive proofs 
of this. But though the book is the work of one person, and forms a - 
more or less harmonious work of art, there are parts of it that can be 
separated from the rest, and form in a sense wholes apart from the rest: 
and this is eminently the case with these chapters. They, it may be 
said, form a frame for the picture: the picture and the frame suit each 
other, and we have to decide, substantially, whether this is because the 
frame was designed by the original artist for the picture, or because the 
picture has been retouched to harmonise with the frame. The way to 
determine this will be, to confine our attention to the picture, and see 
if it shews signs of retouching. 

Thus it will suffice for us to begin our examination of the book with 
the fourth chapter. From this point onwards, we have a series of visions 
prima facie successive, and symbolic of a series of events in chrono- 
logical succession. We shall see whether this Jrima facze view is 
tenable: and if not, whether it breaks down in consequence of the 
various visions being independent of one another, or because they are 
designed to represent parallel and not successive series of events. 

The introduction to this series of visions occupies the fourth and fifth 
chapters: and this introduction, the sublimest part of the whole book, 
and the most familiar to the Christian mind, seems to me absolutely to 
resist the disintegrating forces applied to it by Harnack and Vischer. 
Like Micaiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the author of the seventh chapter of 
Daniel, the Seer sees the Lord sitting on His Throne: as in Ezekiel’s 
vision, the throne is supported and surrounded? by four living creatures, 
each‘one having six wings like Isaiah’s Seraphim, and like them repeating 
incessantly the Trisagion in praise of the Everlasting Lord of the Ineffable 
Name. Of course, this is all Old Testament imagery, and does not go 
beyond the range of Jewish ideas: but why should it? No Christian 
before Gnosticism had made some progress ever doubted that the Father 
of his Lord Jesus Christ was the eternal Lord God of Israel, Who had 
revealed Himself to Moses and the Prophets. : 

But in the next chapter we have distinctive Christian doctrine, in- 
dicated by imagery from which it is really impossible to eliminate the 
Christian element. Vischer admits that here (and, he says, here-only) 
it is impossible to strike out a single sentence or paragraph, and leave 
the remaining passage to stand in continuous integrity when freed from 
interpolation. I go further, and venture to say that it is as arbitrary to 
attempt to eliminate the figure of the Lamb as it is impossible to exclude 
His action in the next chapter. Vischer and Harnack agree that, if 
this work be Jewish, ‘‘a Lamb standing as it had been slain,” can have 


1 So I understand év pgow Tod Opdvov Kai KvKAw Tov Opdvov. ‘Their hinder parts 
are under the throne, reaching to its centre: their faces appear outside and beyond 
it—probably at the four corners. The Lamb, when He appears, is ev péow Tov 
Opdvov Kal Tav Teccdpwv Sowv—i.e, proceeding from between the feet of Him That 
sitteth upon the throne, in the midst of the front of it. év wéow Tov mpeoBuTépwy, in 
the centre of the circle (or semicircle) of the elders, is coordinate with this clause, not 
with either of its two members. 
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had no original place in it: it can symbolise nothing or no one except 
‘‘Him that liveth and was dead.” But they say it is impossible to do 
more than guess what stood originally in the Lamb’s place: they offer 
two guesses, but do not pretend that either is convincing. To me it 
seems absurd that either a lion or a human figure should be introduced 
with the attributes that the Lamb has here. The seven eyes are of 
course, like the rest of the imagery, taken from the Old Testament.— 
from the seven ‘“‘eyes of the Lord” mentioned in Zechariah: and I admit 
that it would take a skilful artist so to represent them as not to be 
grotesque. But they can be imagined without a shock to reverence: 
and I do not think a lion—still less a man—with seven horns can. 
Of course the Beast with seven heads and ten horns is grotesque 
enough, but no reverence is due to him. Our author—be he Prophet, 
visionary, or compiler—has too sound instincts, both literary and re- 
ligious, to set a monster like either of these in the midst of the Throne 
of God. 

A further question that appears worth asking is, what, on the view 
that we have here a work of Jewish origin, does the Opener of the seals 
symbolise? Apparently, still the Messiah: but what Messiah? The 
divinely sent but human Son of David is not yet born: if, therefore, the 
visions symbolise events in their chronological order (and on this as- 
sumption the theory largely rests), He Who opens the seals must be 
the pre-existent Messiah—who thereby comes very near to the Messiah 
of Christian, even of Johannine or catholic, belief. I do not say that 
there is no possibility of explaining the figure by some conception 
within the range of Jewish thought. I am not prepared to say that no 
non-Christian Jew ever conceived the Messiah as pre-existing before His 
manifestation on earth. Still less do I know—I am not sure if it can 
be known—whether the conception of the Metatron, whose name is 
readily suggested by the description of “the Lamb in the midst of the 
Throne”—was a conception already formulated in a Jewish school 
within the first century of the Christian era. We must leave these 
questions to specialists : only it must be said that these ideas, if they 
ever were entertained by Jews uninfluenced by Christianity, are ideas 
common to them with Christians. He Who opens the Book that lay in 
the hand of God is, substantially, identical with the eternal Son of God 
of Christian belief: the only Christian doctrine which can be blotted 
out of the picture without destroying it altogether is, that this eternal 
Son of God is the slain yet living Redeemer of mankind. And the 
doctrine of His Redemption is even harder to eliminate than that of His 
Death. We might cut out the two words as éopayyévor, though there 
is no reason that the Lion of the Tribe of Judah should appear as a 
Lamb, except for the purpose of suffering a sacrificial, perhaps dis- 
tinctively a paschal, death: but how are we to cut out the hymns that 
form the climax of the chapter? Before He has done anything that it 
will be news to the readers of this Apocalypse to hear of, He Who is 
in the midst of the Throne has already proved Himself “worthy” to do 
what He now does: He is already adorable, and adored by them that 
have their tabernacle in heaven. For if not, what? Here we have the 
climax of this inspired and inspiring work of art (to call it nothing 
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higher): is it credible that the crowning stroke, the central feature, was 
put to it by the after-thought of an interpolator, in pursuance of a dog- 
matic purpose? I have tried to avoid treating the matter on mere 
grounds of taste or feeling: but it is impossible to believe the incredible. 
I can believe that the Z/ad once ended without the burial of Hector, 
and once did not end with it: but I cannot believe that the Seer who 
described the hymn of the Living Creatures and the Elders to the 
Creator left it for a successor, and found a successor, to describe the 
hymn wherein the Redeemer and Revealer appears as coequal with 
Him. At least if it wasso, St John’s inspiration was indeed miraculous. 

Here we have the sublimest moment of the vision, its highest point 
as a mere work of art: but here we have not, evidently, its designed or 
even possible end. The exalted Lamb must now proceed to do the 
work which He has undertaken, ‘‘ to open the book and the seven seals 
thereof:’ the sixth chapter, and something like or in the place of the 
seventh, are necessary as a sequel to the fourth and fifth. And the 
sixth chapter is, as has often-been pointed out, closely parallel to the 
Prophecy ascribed by all the Synoptic Gospels to the Lord Jesus, three 
days before He suffered. Since Vischer, and apparently Harnack, 
adopt the theory—surely a very paradoxical one—that this is itself a 
Jewish Apocalypse embodied in Christian tradition, the parallelism is 
no argument against their view: still it is at least as easily explained on 
the other. We have no need to explain the details of the vision—to 
enquire whether the Rider on the white horse is the same Person as He 
Who has the same attributes in ch. xix., or what meaning the Seer may 
have attached to the passage in Zechariah which suggested the imagery 
to him. Neither need we discuss whether the Martyrs whose souls are 
poured out under the Altar are Jewish or Christian martyrs; the former 
view has been held by Christian interpreters, and if this proves that 
Vischer’s arguments are not without force, it also proves that their force 
may be felt without necessitating his conclusion. But when we come to 
the sixth seal, we have—all admit—an image of the state of things ex- 
pected just before the consummation of all things, and the Advent of 
the Messiah to judgement. It may be that here we are still within the 
range of ideas common to Jews and Christians, it may be that the Seer, 
if called on to interpret his own vision, would have called the things 
symbolised ‘‘ the birth-pangs of the Messia’ ” rather than ‘‘the signs of 
_ the Coming” or “‘ of the Appearing of the Lord :” all we need say is, 
that they fit in exactly with Christian belief, and cannot fit more exactly 
with Jewish. 

But when six seals are opened, we have, on any hypothesis, a break 
in the progress of the narrative. As each of the first four was opened, 
something happened, and the Lamb went on to the next: the cry 
“Come!” was heard, and some one came—came forth, apparently, 
from Heaven, and went out over the earth. With the opening of the 
next two seals, there follow signs in Heaven, the former anticipating, 
and the latter producing, certain events on earth: so far, though not 
closely grouped with the first four seals, the effects of these two are 
analogous with theirs. But now there is a pause: that is in itself some- 


thing new. 
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But the first of the events that fills the pause fits naturally enough 
into its place. War, scarcity, pestilence, convulsions of nature, have 
already fallen upon the earth: all men are looking in terror for the 
revelation of the wrath of God: we are now told, that before it is 
revealed, the elect remnant of God’s own people are to be marked as 
His, presumably in order to shelter them from that wrath in the day of 
its revelation. I say presumably, for this object of the sealing is not 
stated: still it is implied both by the context and by the parallel 
passage in Ezekiel. 

But when the servants of God have been sealed in their foreheads, 
and we expect the wrath of God to break forth upon the rest of the 
world, we have instead a vision of God’s servants already triumphant : 
not of ‘‘the great tribulation” but of those who come out of it. We 
need not discuss whether other discrepancies can be reconciled :— 
whether it is possible that ‘‘a great multitude which no man could 
number, out of all nations and kindreds and people and tongues,” can 
be the same as ‘‘144,000 sealed of every tribe of the children of Israel,” 
only regarded from another point of view; or whether, as seems more 
credible, they be coordinate, and there be among the Elect ‘‘of the 
tribes of Israel a certain number, of all other nations an innumerable 
multitude.” The latter view, I think, would hold well enough if the 
two visions came later on: but as they stand here, one seems so 
decidedly to come before and one after the end, that the temptation felt 
by Vischer to regard the second as an interpolation is very strong. On 
the other hand, it is very difficult to conceive the second vision as not 
proceeding from the author of the fourth and fifth chapters: the picture 
of the white-robed multitude, the words of their hymn, the paradox of 
the Lamb Who is the Shepherd, as there He was the Lion—all these 
seem to shew that the thought, as well as the expression, is that of the 
original author. 

But let us pass over these nine verses. They can be omitted alto- 
gether as an interpolation: we may, perhaps more plausibly, because a 
test is harder to apply, regard them not as an interpolation but as them- 
selves interpolated: but in no case are they either more or less than an 
interruption to the course of the main action. After them, the Lamb 
who had opened the sixth seal opens the seventh; the main action is 
resumed just where it had left off—and, I would observe, the fact that 
the zame of the Lamb is not repeated, but that the verb stands without 
a subject, is some presumption that the parenthesis had not been very 
long: cf. xvi. 17, true text, and contrast ix. 1, 13, xi. 15. 

But nowhere have we yet had the winds blowing, as we expected, on 
the earth, the sea, and the trees: the four angels who appeared at the 
beginning of ch. vii, are heard of no more. ‘*When He had opened 
the seventh seal” —when ether the expected wrath of God should break 
forth, or the indignation should have ceased, and His anger, in their 
destruction,—instead of God’s anger appearing either before or after 
the opening, “ there was silence in Heaven about the space of half 
an hour.” Everything has worked up to a climax: and nothing comes 
of it. Can this be the consummation intended by the original author? 
It is conceivable, no doubt, that the preceding episode, which we felt 
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to be out of place, has displaced what we feel to be wanting—that when 
God’s servants had been sealed, the earth and sea were smitten, and 
that then, and then only, there followed the i2tium guietis aeternae. 
But if this be so, still all difficulty does not vanish. The seven seals of 
the book are now unloosed: why do we not hear of its being opened, 
perhaps read? Why is not that done, which the Seer ‘‘wept much” to 
think that none'could do? 

I can think of no answer, if the Apocalypse be regarded as a self- 
conscious work of art, deliberately conceived: but if we regard it asa 
bona fide vision, the phenomenon seems natural enough. None of us, 
probably, have experience of visions which we could by the wildest 
enthusiasm regard as divine revelations, even in a lower degree than 
this Book claims to be: but our experience of ordinary dreams, or 
possibly of delirium, may suggest analogies to the psychological pro- 
cesses at work here, though not to their subject-matter. The seer has 
much more self-control and self-possession than an ordinary dreamer; 
he knows as a rule what to look for and what to look at, and sees what 
is shewn to-him: but every now and then there is a transition: ‘‘a 
change comes o’er the spirit of his dream,” and he loses the thread of 
the story that he has been telling.—One point in which there seems a 
constant uncertainty, is this: is his point of view from earth or heaven? 
More will depend on this when we come to the twelfth chapter. Here 
it is enough to’say, that the Lamb’s opening of the book looks like a 
magnificent torso, with the limbs perfect, and the head wanting. Under 
these circumstances it is a frioré unlikely that the shoulders should have 
undergone restoration. On the other hand, the thread of narrative 
that is once lost is, always or almost always, resumed again sooner or 
later. We hear nothing here of the Lamb opening the book of which 
He has opened the seals: but further on we hear again and again of the 
Lamb having a book, the Book of Life: and at last in ch. xx. a book zs 
opened, “which is the Book of Life:” and this, I believe, is the book 
whose seals have been opened in this portion of the vision. I have 
failed to find authority among commentators for this view, and therefore 
submit it with all diffidence; but it seems to me less arbitrary, with 
more support in the Revelation itself, than any of the many theories 
that have been advanced as to what this book can be. 

And again without going into matter so remote or so disputable, 
though we do not hear of the four angels letting loose the four winds 
upon the earth before the seventh seal or immediately after it, we do, 
-very soon after it!, hear of four angels by whose ministry the earth, 
the sea, and the trees are hurt (viz. those who sound the first four 
trumpets) : and then of a woe on those who have not the seal of God in 
their foreheads. The vision of the seven seals has, it seems, ended 
‘without an end: but if it had received its only adequate ending, how 
-could anything more have followed? As it is, the seven trumpets do 
follow, and partly, though only partly, supply what seems wanting to 


_ 1 We need not pause over the incense-offering angel who is interposed between the 
seals and the trumpets, nor enquire if ‘‘the seven angels who stand before God” have 
‘anything to do with “the seven spirits that are before His-Throne.’ 
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the seven seals. The new series is not independent of the former—it 
arises out of it. 

In fact, we have here a characteristic of the book, which has I think 
been more clearly insisted on by Renan than by most other commenta- 
tors. We have a series of events which lead us to expect the end of all 
things: but instead of an end, we find the beginning of a new series. 
But every series, or nearly every one, refers backward if not forward to 
another, and proves that it belongs in its actual place. The phenome- 
non seems to admit of only two explanations. Either those commenta- 
tors are right who, from St Victorinus to Alford, have held the different 
series of visions to be successive only in appearance, and events signified 
to be not successive but parallel: or else we have one point in which the 
“continuous historical scheme” of interpretation actually holds good. 
Again and again, from the Apostles’ time to our own, the predicted 
signs of the Lord’s coming have multiplied: men have looked, in hope 
or fear, for the end of the world: but the world has not come to an end, 
it has taken a fresh lease of life, and gone on just as before, with 
judgement and salvation as remote or as imperfect as ever. 

We need not discuss what happens on the blowing of the first six 
trumpets, as here we plainly have no break in the sequence of the 
narrative, no doubt of its original unity. I should only like to point 
out, that in the 9th chapter we have one of the dream-like inconse- 
quences, closely resembling that already noted in ch. vii. Again we 
hear of four angels being let loose, apparently for a work of vengeance: 
but instead of vengeance being executed by four angels, there appears 
a countless army of terrible horsemen. And just as, after the sixth seal 
was opened, instead of the dreaded revelation of the great day of God’s 
wrath, there came the pause and the gathering of the Elect, so after the 
sixth trumpet—before even “the second woe is past’’—there is a pause 
in which a mighty angel descends, and the Seer receives a new com- 
mission. 

And here follows the passage whereon Vischer’s theory originally 
rests. ‘* There was given to ” the Seer ‘a reed like unto a staff, say- 
ing”’—who says it? does the reed itself speak? probably the unnamed, 
perhaps unseen, giver of it says,—‘‘Arise, and measure the Temple 
[Sanctuary] of God, and the Altar, and them that worship therein. 
And the court that is without the Temple cast outward, and measure 
it not, because it was given to the Gentiles, and the Holy City they 
shall trample 42 months.” It is assumed that this means, that the 
Gentiles, who at the time of the vision are besieging the Holy City, 
will capture it, trample it under foot as far as the outer Court of the 
Temple, perbaps even as far as the Court of Israel: but the Altar and 
the Sanctuary, the Temple in the narrowest sense, will remain invio- 
lable, and those worshippers who are found in this sacred refuge will 
be secure. This, I say, is assumed to be the meaning: I cannot think 
that it is proved. The Seer is bidden to measure the Temple and Altar, 
and not to measure the outer court: but by what token does that mean 
that the one is to be destroyed or at least profaned, and the other not? 
In one passage of Zechariah, the command not to measure Jerusalem 
means that she shall grow to immeasurable greatness; in Old Testament 
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imagery generally, to measure may be for destruction as well as for 
preservation. No doubt, here a contrast is intended between the fate 
of the Sanctuary and of the outer court: but it is not clear what the 
contrast is, nor which fate is the better. The outer court was, we are 
told, given to the Gentiles: when and by whom was it so given? Per- 
haps by Titus: but it is at least as easy to say, by Herod or Zerubbabel 
whichever built it: he may, designedly or otherwise, have enlarged 
Solomon’s Temple to be, as Isaiah said it should be, ‘‘a house of 
prayer for all nations.” I do not say that this zs the seer’s meaning, 
but it is a quite possible one,—that the outer court of the Lord’s Tem- 
ple only realised its destiny when it was occupied by Gentiles, who 
used it for prayer, not by Jews who regarded ‘‘the mountain of the 
House” as only useful for ‘‘a house of merchandise” or even ‘‘a den 
of thieves;’”? and that when the ‘‘line of confusion and the stones of 
emptiness”’ shall pass over the site of the Temple, this outer court shall 
remain a holy place, a world-wide not a national sanctuary. A Chris- 
tian of the first century might possibly anticipate this; certainly a 
Christian of the fifth, perhaps a very tolerant theist of the 19th, might 
say that it has actually been fulfilled. 

I do not myself believe this to be certainly—hardly probably—the 
true interpretation; I only say that it is one suggested by the words of 
the text, and that it ascribes no absurdity to the seer’s conception. 
The Judaic meaning ascribed to him is, I venture to think, utterly 
absurd. It would be credible to a devout Jew, that the Lord would 
defend His Holy City as in Hezekiah’s day—that though the Land of 
Israel might be overrun by the heathen, City and Temple should be 
safe. It would be credible even, at least to a fanatical Jew, that when 
the City was taken, wheneven the outer court of the Temple was stormed, 
the Lord would at last arise and break forth upon His enemies, or 
would be a wall of fire round about His Sanctuary. Such was, we are 
told, the actual hope of the fanatic defenders of the Temple, at the last 
moment before its fall. But could the craziest fanatic suppose, that the 
Lord would maintain a purely passive defence in His last Citadel? that 
He would allow the hitherto victorious enemy to hold, for three and 
a half years, everything up tothe Temple wall, while the Temple-worship 
should go on undisturbed and unprofaned, in their midst but out of 
their reach or sight? What the worshippers are to live on—how sacri- 
fices are to be provided for the Altar—is unexplained. This, if I under- 
stand it, is the popular rationalistic view of what the seer meant: the 
seer was no rationalist, but I do not think he was so irrational as that. 

Perhaps the most reasonable view of the meaning of the passage is, 
that “‘the Temple” spoken of is not that in the earthly Jerusalem, but 
its heavenly Archetype, of which we unquestionably read in xi. 19, xv. 
5, &c. What then is meant by the different fortune of the Temple 
proper and the outer court, what by the measuring of one and non- 
measuring of the other, seems very obscure. Timidly I would ask, can 
the earthly Temple be regarded as the outer-court of the heavenly; but, 
if this will not stand, to give no explanation seems better than to give 
an absurd one. The purely Judaic interpretation of this passage is, I 
venture to say, utterly absurd; one is tempted to say that any other 
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will be better than this; but it will be enough to say that this has no 
right to be assumed as an axiom, whereon the true theory of the book’s 
origin or meaning is to be founded. 

To proceed to the prediction, rather than vision, that follows: that 
the two Witnesses are Moses, or a Prophet like unto Moses, and Elias 
is, I think, almost certain. Their coming as precursors of the Messiah 
is no doubt quite in harmony with Jewish doctrine, as represented to us 
at least by the Fourth Gospel. Only as it has (with or without the 
substitution of Enoch for Moses) been the ordinary belief of Christen- 
dom, we cannot deny that it harmonises with Christian doctrine quite 
as well. That they smite their enemies with plagues after the manner 
of the historic Moses and Elias, instead of suffering meekly like those 
who know that they are of another manner of spirit, is hardly a fatal 
objection to the Christian origin of the passage. It may give a sort of 
presumption that the tone of the prophecy is not above that of the Old 
Testament:, but when two Christian Apostles delivered offenders to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, it would need a high spiritual dis- 
cernment to be sure of it. We are on more certain ground, when we 
note the inconsequent character of the narrative here. The seer does 
not, inthe first instance, see the two Witnesses: the same voice, whose- 
soever it be, that bade him measure the Temple, tells him what they 
will do, during 1260 days, presumably the same period asthe 42 months 
of the Gentiles trampling the Holy City. But by degrees the hearing 
of the description passes into vision—the futures gradually give place, 
first to presents and then to aorists, just as happens, on a smaller scale, 
in xx. 7—9. Here, from v. 11 or 12 onwards, we are back in the ordi- 
nary course of vision. At last, the series of the seven trumpets is re- 
sumed: we are told that the second woe is past—did it include the 
plagues inflicted by the two Witnesses, as well as that of the terrible 
horsemen of ch. x.?—and the seventh trumpet sounds. 

And its sounding is not so purely negative, or at least undefined, in 
its effect as the opening of the seventh seal. It is declared that the 
Kingdom of the world has passed into the hands of God and His 
Anointed: it seems that the promise of the mighty angel is fulfilled, 
and the mystery of God finished. But its completion is not seen. The 
divine Kingdom is proclaimed, the Lord Who is and was is no longer 
spoken of as ‘‘to come” (though I doubt if this be significant), and is 
praised for His assumption of power and execution of judgement: but no 
judgement is visibly executed. Instead of the consummation of all 
things, we have again a new beginning, a new series of visions, whose 
developement extends, with certain interruptions, throughout the re- 
mainder of the book. 

One commentator has tried to make this series of visions more closely 
parallel with the others, by representing it as consisting of “seven 
mystical figures”—meaning, I suppose (he did not make it quite clear), 
the Woman, the Man Child, the Dragon, the two Beasts, the Lamb, 
and the Son of Man upon the cloud. But when the seer himself says 
nothing of this enumeration, it is hardly likely that he was conscious 
of it: and if not, no light is thrown by it upon the genesis of the work. 
The symmetry would only be important, if we could use it to prove that 
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this series of visions belongs to its place—that it is not an originally 
independent apocalypse, embodied with other elements in the work that 
we have. We are not yet in a position to discuss whether this is so: 
we will pursue our examination of the sequence of the visions as we 
find them. 

First of all, there appears another great sign in Heaven: the Daughter 
of Zion, whom Micah described as in travail, now brings forth her Son: 
Who is, unquestionably, the Messiah, the Hope of Israel. That here 
the point of view is Judaic need not be questioned: to concede this does 
not involve the concession of Vischer’s theory. Christians have never 
felt any difficulty in understanding the description here given as apply- 
ing to the birth of their Christ; though their anti-Judaic feelings have 
led them to miss the identification of His ideal Mother. They have, asa 
rule, conceived her as ‘‘the Church ;” and then there is a little confusion 
in the image, when afterwards the Church appears as ‘‘the Bride, the 
Lamb’s Wife.” Regard the vision as that of a Jewish Christian, or at 
all events a Christian of the days before Jewish and Christian sentiments 
were hopelessly embittered against one another, and all is clear. Christ 
is conceived as the Son of the Church of the Old Covenant, the Bride- 
groom of the Church of the New: we may add, that the Jewish Christian 
Seer need not have been surprised, though he would have been dis- 
appointed, to learn what became plain in the course of the next century, 
that the Bridegroom had to forsake His Mother, in order to cleave to 
His Wife. 

But while I admit that the crown of twelve stars, and still more the 
reminiscences of Micah, mark the travailing Woman as being the 
Daughter of Zion, I do not deny that in other aspects her figure may 
have other meanings. It seems by no means arbitrary to parallel this 
passage with the so-called Protevangelium of Gen. iiii—with the legiti- 
macy of which as exegesis, of course, we are not concerned. Here as 
there, we have the Woman, the Seed of the Woman, and the Serpent— 
“the old Serpent” is a manifest reference to his action in Eden: here 
the enmity between the Serpent and the Woman and her Seed is seen 
at work: and the victory of her Seed over him, though not described 
under the exact figure of bruising the head, is the main subject of the 
remainder of the book. 

The Woman is then conceived quite as much as being a second Eve, 
as she is as being the Daughter of Zion. Is she also, in any sense, to 

‘ ‘be identified with the historical Mother of Jesus? I believe that she 
is: the language of the Martyrs of Lyons about “the Virgin Mother,” 
and some other fragments of what seem to be pure Johannine traditions, 
appear to suggest, not perhaps an exaltation of the personal Mary to a 
{position such as that of the Woman here, but a recognition of an ideal 
Mother of Christ, into whose glory the historical Mary was admitted, 
and in whom her personality was lost sight of. But this is rather a 
theological question than an exegetical; at any rate, it is one which 
criticism cannot touch and may safely pass by. 

The pictures given us in this twelfth chapter are grander than any 
that we have met with since the seventh, perhaps even since the fifth ; 
‘yet there is a certain vagueness about them—they seem to shift like a 
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dissolving view. The Woman and the Dragon each appear, in the 
first instance, ‘‘in Heaven;” and there is nothing inconsistent with 
this in the Child being ‘‘caught”’— it is not said ‘‘caught #p”—‘‘to God 
and to His Throne,” for the Throne of God is only seen in one definite 
place, in the midst of Heaven. But, even before the Dragon is cast 
into the earth, ‘‘the Woman fled into the wilderness.”’—surely there are 
no wildernesses in Heaven: and when he is cast down, he finds her on 
earth within seeming reach of his persecution. She flees, we are again 
told, into the wilderness, and now at least we cannot doubt an earthly 
one: the earth itself interposes, to protect her flight. And now we find 
that she who has brought forth one glorious Son—surely, one would 
think, her First-born—has on earth others of her seed, against whom 
the Dragon can make war. These are they ‘‘who keep the command- 
ments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus.” It is utterly arbitrary 
to excise the last word; even if it were possible to restore the rhythm 
by substituting a neutral phrase like that in vi. 9, we still could hardly 
make the doctrine of the passage agree as well with Jewish notions as 
it now does with Christian, and especially Johannine. ‘‘The Firstborn 
among many brethren’”—‘‘I ascend to My Father and your Father”’— 
sayings like these make plain the relations here presupposed: there is 
nothing inconsistent even with developements like that which St Augus- 
tine adopted from Tyconius about the Head and the Members, or even 
like that of a modern Catholic sermon on ‘‘Behold thy Mother.” 

Vischer’s theory seems therefore to pass over the real difficulty of the 
chapter—the transition from heaven to earth as the scene of action— 
while he brings forward another, to which this transition affords some 
sort of explanation. When we read ‘‘The Accuser of our brethren is 
cast down, which accuseth them before our God day and night: and 
they overcame him”—we surely naturally think of a victory not military 
(such as was, apparently, gained by Michael and his angels just before), 
but forensic; and the contradiction between vv. 7 and 11 vanishes. 
We therefore have no need to expunge from the latter the words that 
tell us how or why the victory was gained. (I say how or why: for one 
cannot be sure that this writer knew as well as the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the classical or philosophical distinction between 7é 6” 
ob and rd & 6.) Still, v. rx does rather break the continuity of the 
sense; it is difficult to see how the Saints on earth, who suffered even 
to death in the contest with the Dragon, can be said to have already 
gained over him even a forensic victory. But we see that in v. 6 we 
have had a proleptic mention of the flight of the Woman, the detailed 
‘explanation of which did not come till v. 14: it seems therefore possible 
that the strife between the Dragon and the Saints on earth mentioned 
in v. 17 is that whose end in the victory of the Saints is celebrated 
proleptically in vw. rr. 

In fact, the ‘‘war” of the Dragon against the Saints on earth, the 
Seed of the Woman, is not carried on by open force, such as Merodach 
or perhaps even Michael may have used. The Dragon keeps himself 
out of sight, and enthrones the Beast, as we are told in ch. xiii., as his 
regent and champion. Of this Beast we have heard already in ch. xi., 
and we can hardly doubt that the ‘‘war” that he then waged against 
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the two Witnesses is identical with this against the remnant of the Seed 
of the Woman. It lasts for the same period, Daniel’s ‘‘time, times, 
and half a time,” otherwise defined as 42 months or 1260 days. If 
these periods be not coincident, the only plausible view is that one 
immediately succeeds the other—that they are the first and the second 
halves of a week of years. But the mention of the Beast as the chief 
belligerent in both seems to prove their identity: the Woman is placed 
in safety for just the time that the oppression of her children:is to last. . 
On the details of the oppression we need not dwell, nor on the 
second Beast, or the enigmatical number. But. immediately after the 
description of the force and fraud exercised by them follows that of the 
Lamb with His 144,000 redeemed virgins, reminding us, not more by the 
details of its imagery than by its beauty, both moral and artistic, of the 
fifth and seventh chapters. How far is it legitimate to regard this 
passage as out of place where it stands? It certainly interrupts the 
course of events: but the interruption is of the nature of a relief. From 
the picture of the triumphant persecuting monster, of the superstitious 
degradation of the world, we turn away to the spotless holiness and the 
unapproachable harmony of the Saviour and the saved. The effect-is 
something like that of the doxology in Rom. i. 25, as explained by St 
‘Chrysostom—an expression of the sense that the divine blessedness 
remains unimpaired by human corruption. piss 
However, the five first verses of ch. xiv. are separable from the main 
narrative; and so, still more, are vv. 12, 13. So, most of all, are vv. 14 
—2a: if one might venture to wish to discard as an interpolation any 
part of the attested text of the Apocalypse, it would be this passage. 
How can it be understood of anything but the final judgement? yet it 
comes here as anything but final: the last plagues, the completion of 
the wrath of God, are still to come. The harvest and the vintage of 
the earth are gathered, but no harvest home is celebrated, and the earth 
goes on just as before. How is it, that God’s wrath is zo¢ finished in 
the treading of the great wine-press, from which blood comes forth? and 
what horses are they whose bridles are reached by the blood that comes 
out of the wine-press? : ad 
On the other hand, except their coming after this image of the final 
judgement, there is nothing to surprise us in the succession of the seven 
last plagues. Like as their imagery is to that of the earlier trumpets, 
there is a real ethical difference and progress :: what is still more impor- 
tant, they fit into the place where they stand. We have had first the 
wrath of the Dragon, then the enthronement and tyranny of the Beast; 
then the angels warn mankind of the judgement coming on.his wor- 
shippers and on Babylon: and then come.these plagues, the last. which 
God will send in the character of disciplinary chastisement, leaving 
room (which mankind do not. avail themselves of) for repentance. 
‘Then, when these plagues have been sent in vain, the fall of Babylon 
and the overthrow of the Beast will follow as predicted. _ ; 
But before Babylon does fall, she is set before us as she was in her 
‘prosperity. And this episode, though when the Book is finished _we 
“see that it has a certain propriety, is certainly felt as an interruption to 
the narrative here. The Harlot sits on a Beast having seven heads and 
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So a 
ten horns—the fact that such a Beast has been already introduced being 
ignored. Here he appears as a mere Beast of burden, while before he 
was. enthroned as sovereign of the world. Here he is in scarlet, while 
there he was like unto a leopard, and presumably the colour of one. I 
do not wish to speak disrespectfully of the theories of this book that have 
-been built upon one passage in this chapter. As theories of apocalyptic 
interpretation go, they are at least plausible. But I am afraid that these 
theories, widely received as they are, may be endangered when we 
recognise that this chapter is one that can most easily, nay advan- 
‘tageously, be spared, if once we call in question the unity and integrity 
-of the book. 

The eighteenth chapter fits on almost equally well with what precedes, 
-whether the seventeenth be retained or no. In either case, there is no 
description of the fall of Babylon!, and there is a variation in the tenses, 
as though the writer were not sure whether it is predicted or comme- 
morated: but we learn, from this and the early part of the next, that 
the great Harlot City is overthrown, amid the selfish lamentations of 
earth and the righteous exultations of Heaven. Then ‘the Son of 
God goes forth to war,” against the Kings of the Earth who, at the 
outpouring of the sixth vial, had been mustered in the service of the 
‘Beast, and who (according to the seventeenth chapter) have dethroned 
and destroyed the Beast’s harlot mistress. The Beast and the False 
Prophet (who is usually and no doubt rightly identified with the second 
Beast, or rather perhaps is substituted for him by one of the ‘dissolving 
views”’ of the Book) are overthrown, and the Dragon imprisoned; and 
the millennial reign of Christ and His Saints follows. 

Then comes a prediction, passing gradually (as in ch. xi.) into a 
description, of the final overthrow of the world. The Dragon, the Devil, 
tepeats in his own person what he had before done through the agency 
of the Beast: and he, like him, is overthrown, only more by directly 
divine agency, with even less appearance of a human conqueror. Then 
follows the final judgement, executed by God in person, Christ not being 
here named either as His representative or assessor. But the Book of 
Life is opened, as a kind of check on the other books which contained 
the record of the good or evil deeds of those who are to be judged: and 
if we remember how, in other passages, the Book of Life is connected 
with the Lamb, we have here a hint of almost Pauline doctrine— 
salvation by the grace of Christ apart from works, and condemnation 
of those who are judged by works only. There is nothing inconsistent 
with this in the suggestion, that those who are acquitted will have 
good works standing to their credit in the other books; these serve, as 
Alford says, as vouchers for the Book of Life. The concluding vision of 


.. ! One thing I should like to notice in passing: that whether the predictions of this 
chapter have been fulfilled or no, its ancient interpreters have been unusually happ 
in predictions that are in a fair way to be so. St Hippolytus gathered from it, ouey 
itis hard to see on what grounds, that the kingdoms of the Diadochi of the Caesars 
will pass into democracies: and St Benedict, from the absence of any description of 
the actual fall of Babylon, gathered that it will be effected by natural convulsions, not 
by human enemies. We know what he did not, that st Albani montes lapides deje- 
cerint, Rome “‘ might easily share the fate of Pompeii,” 
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the New Jerusalem does not need detailed examination. We need not 
dispute with Vischer, that the distinctively Christian element in it is’ 
confined to a few easily separable phrases: on the other hand, the 
picture is equally in place as the culmination of a Jewish ideal and of 
a Christian ideal conceived in Jewish forms. That the gates of the City 
bear the names of the twelve Tribes of Israel is no evidence that salva- 
tion, that the highest salvation, is confined to Israelites: on the other. 
hand, the way that ‘the Nations” are mentioned is real evidence of a 
Jewish belief in their necessarily and eternally inferior position in the 
Kingdom of God. But this is not decisive evidence of an exclusively 
Jewish point of view; for if, on other grounds, we regard the whole book 
as Christian, we shall be able to regard the privileged citizens of the 
heavenly metropolis as being St Paul’s ‘‘Israel of God,” the 144,000 
of the seventh chapter interpreted by the fourteenth : a divine aristo- 
cracy indeed, but elected on spiritual not on carnal principles. 

But there is one point where this concluding vision throws light on 
the question of the integrity of the book. It can hardly be undesigned, 
that the same angel, or an angel of the same rank and company, 
is the revealer of the new Babylon and of the New Jerusalem: it marks 
a suggestive contrast between the two figures of the Bride and the 
Harlot. While we saw that ch. xvii. delays and rather embarrasses the’ 
progress of the action, we are thus led to believe that it forms an integral 
part of the designed form of the work. 

No one will quarrel with Vischer for marking off the last 16 verses, 
or nearly all of them, as a conclusion, more or less separable from the 
central series of visions. We have therefore completed our examination 
of the course of events described in the Apocalypse, and have only to’ 
sum up and tabulate our analysis of the work, regarded as a continuous 
story, and setting aside the passages that are certainly or probably 
interruptions to its course. 3 


Chh. iv. v. Description of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb, 
in the midst of the Host of Heaven. — 

vi.—viii. 1. The Lamb opens vii. g—17. Vision of the Saints 
the seven seals of the Book (of in triumph seems out of place at 
life). [Between the sixth and this stage of events. Compare 
seventh, the servants of God are however xiv. I—5, xv. 2—4. 
sealed.] 

viii. 2—xi. Seven trumpets 
sounded by angels. [Between the 
sixth and seventh, seven thun- 
ders utter what may not be writ- 
ten: and a great angel delivers a 
new commission to the seer: and 
(he or another) foretells the pro- 
phecy of the two Witnesses, their 
martyrdom before the Beast, resur- 
rection, and triumph. ] 
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xii. War begun in Heaven, and [xii. rr somewhat interrupts the 
transferred to earth, between the context, ] 
Dragon and the Woman and her [aii. 9, 10, though at a natural 
Seed. pause in the narrative, resembles 


_xili.—xix. _ War between the passages that interrupt the con- 
Beast as the Dragon’s vicegerent, text. ] ates 
and the Saints: of God. xiv. I—5 is episodical, but not 
; necessarily irrelevant. © ~ a 
[12, 13 seem irrelevant, and 1 
'—20 utterly inappropriate to this 
place.] : 

xv, xvi. are episodical, but rele- 
vant. 

[xvi. 15 is at best parenthetical, 
interrupting a continuous narra-’ 
tive. ] 

[xvii. can be omitted with a gain 


; i to clearness. 
xx. 1—6. Partial and tem- ] 


porary establishment of the King- 

dom. of the Saints. 

* 7—10.. Rebellion of the Dra- 

gon. 

_ 11—15. : Divine judgement. 
xxi. 1-—-xxii.. 5... Final and uni- 

versal establishment of the King- 

dom of God and Christ. 


I think this analysis, though drawn up with Vischer before me, and 
with the object of looking for illustrations of his hypothesis, really lends 
it no support. If it points to any hypothesis at all inconsistent with the 
unity of the book, it would be one more akin to Volter’s. 

[He analyses the book as follows: é 


A 


The original Apocalypse written by St John the Apostle, i. 4—6 
[greeting. to the seven unnamed Churches of Asia]. iv. 1—v. 10 
[omitting the seven horns and seven eyes of the Lamb, iv. 6, because 
the seven Spirits of God cannot be represented at the same moment 
by the seven Lamps before the Throne and by the seven eyes]. vi. 
1—17 [omitting the wrath of the Lamb, vi. 16, which comes in 
strangely before 17, where we read, ‘the great day of His (i.e. God’s) 
wrath is come.’] vii. 1—8, viii. 1—13, ix. r—21, xi. 14—19—leaving 
out ‘and of His Christ’ in xi. 15, because in the next clause the best 
attested reading is ‘ Hé shall reign,’ and [the time] ‘of the dead to be 
judged,’ v. 18, as the destroyers of the earth must be destroyed before, 
not after, the general judgement. xiv. 1—3, omitting [His Name and], 
in xiv. 1, as the servants of God, vii. 2, are sealed with His Name. 
xiv. 6, 7, xviii. 1—24, xix. 1—4, xiv. 14—-20, xix. 4—I0, without the 
last words ‘for the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,’ which 
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are treated as a later addition, because throughout the original Apo- 
calypse the seer receives his revelations through angels, and the seven 
Spirits are in no special relation to the Lamb. This work is assigned 
to 65 or 66 A.D. on the ground that the events of the time more or 
less suggest what follows in the vision on the opening of the first five 
seals. A Roman army surrendered to the Parthians in 62. Much of 
Nero’s unpopularity was due to scarcity and high prices. There was 
a pestilence in the autumn of 65. The wholesale execution of Chris- 
tians in 64 might suggest the souls crying under the altar. 


B 


The additions made by the author, x. I—xi. 13. The angel with 
the little book (who swears that everything shall be accomplished in the 
day of the sounding of the Seventh Trumpet, and informs the seer that he 
has to prophesy agaiz) and the Two Witnesses. The section interrupts 
the connexion. In ix. 21 we have clearly the close of the second woe, 
and the passing of the second and the coming of the third is announced - 
xi.14. This passage is assigned to 68 or 69 A.D. on the ground that 
the seer, after the outbreak of the Jewish War, expects that all Jeru- 
salem except the Temple will be taken and held by the heathen _for 
three years and a half. 

If the writer be acquainted with the vision of the Beast out 
of the Abyss in xvii. 1—18 [when the vision of the seven ‘vials’ 
had been inserted before this chapter, the writer of that vision or 
another would naturally think that the angel who shews the Woman 
on the Scarlet Beast is one of the seven who had the ‘vials’] this 
vision must be of the same date or earlier. If so Galba, not Ves- 
pasian, is meant by the sixth head of the Beast. It is supposed that 
xiv. 8, the second angel who proclaims the fall of Babylon, was 


added when xvii. 1—18 was inserted between xiv. 7 and xviii. I. 


Cc 


The episode of the Woman and the Dragon, xii. I—17. [xil. 11 
is assigned to the author of xii. 18—xiil. sqq- and has the look of an after- 
thought. A year later Volter was convinced by Weiszacker that xii. 
13—17 are not by the writer of xii. 1—12; it is hard to see how 
6 and 13 could be written by the same man at the same time.] The 
sequel xix. r1—xxi. 8 [here ‘His name is called the Word of God’ 
is omitted as inconsistent with His Name being unknown save to 
Himself, and again all the mentions of the False Prophet and the 
mark of the Beast in xix. 20, 21, xxii. 10, are ascribed to the author 
of xii. 18, xiii. &c.]. xii. is not the sequel of the vision of the Seals 
and Trumpets which carries us further into the future, still less is it the 
sequel of xi.; the 42 months in which the Woman is nourished in the 
Wilderness, and the 1260 days in which the Witnesses prophesy in 
sackcloth, are two independent representations of the times in which 
Jerusalem is trodden under foot of the Gentiles. The sequel of xii. in 
xix. 11—xxi. 8, in which the Man Child fulfils His Mission. of ruling 
with a rod of iron, is plainly independent both of what goes before and 
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what follows it. The thousand years’ reign begins and ends without a 
word of the Marriage Supper of the Lamb announced, xix. 9. The 
date of the section is made to depend on the Dragon going to make 
war with the remnant of the seed of the Woman, which is explained of 
the systematic persecution of Christianity begun, according to Dr Vilter, 
by Trajan, as no systematic regulations for the punishment of Christians 
can be traced older than his letter to Pliny. A secondary (and more 
plausible) sense of these words is found in the insurrection of the Jews 
of the dispersion. The words ‘and his Christ’, xi. 1g, and ‘time of the 
dead to be judged’, xi 18, are supposed to have been inserted with this 
section. 





D 


The Beast which rises from the sea in xiii. appears to be described 
by someone already familiar with the description of the beast in xvii. 
The ten horns, which in xvii. represent ten kings who have received 
no kingdom as yet, are crowned in xiii. The worship of the beast and 
the false prophet are recurring topics throughout the description of the 
seven ‘vials’ in xv.,xvi. The detailed description of the New Jerusalem, 
xxi. 9—xxii. 5, has the appearance of being added quite independently 
of the short announcement, quite complete in itself, in xxi. 5. The 
original close of this addition is to be found in the parts of xxii. 6—2 Xs 
where the angel is the speaker, not the Lord. 

The date of this addition is made to depend partly on that of C, 
to which it is certainly posterior, partly on the fact that Trajanus 
Hadrianus, when accurately transliterated into Hebrew, yields both 
666 and 616. The Sibylline books give some plausibility to the 
conjecture that he is meant by the beast out of the sea: he greatly 
encouraged the worship of the emperors: so did Herodes Atticus 
when he was acting as imperial commissioner in Asia Minor, when 
Hadrian paid his second visit there in 129 A.D. No evidence is avail- 
able to prove that Herodes Atticus used magic for the purposes of his 
propaganda, or that the worship was enforced by penalties. The 
writer of this section, which [more certainly than C] was intended to 
be incorporated with the rest of the revelation, is supposed to have 
made the following additions, v. r1—14 (an amplification of the praise 
of the Lamb), the mention of the wrath of the Lamb in vi. 16, 
vii. 9—17,(the great multitude of the redeemed), the mention of the 
Lamb’s name in xiv. 1, xiv. 4, 8, which imply that the 144,000 are 
the firstfruits, not the whole body of the redeemed, xiv. g—12 (the 
third angel who proclaims judgement on the worshippers of the beast), 
and the mention of the false prophet in xix. 20, 21, xx. 9, 10. 


E 


Lastly, the Seven Epistles to the Churches were added, and at 
the same time i. 1—3, i. 7, 8; the mention of the seven spirits in v. 6; 
xiv. 13, the blessing on the dead that die in the Lord, xvi. 15 ‘behold 
I come as a thief’ &c. xix. 10, 13 (the mention of The Word) ; and all 
in xxii. 7—21 which is spoken by the Lord. 
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This section is assigned to 140 A.D. on the grounds that the angels 
of the Churches are bishops and that bishops cannot have been es- 
tablished long before, and that the Nicolaitans are a name for the 
followers of Carpocrates. 

: * * * * * * 

It will be seen that the analysis is independent of the dates, and 
that the growth of the book as sketched shews a steady approximation 
to the doctrines of the Fourth Gospel. It is not surprising that Vischer,’ 
by excluding everything distinctly Christian, often arrives at the results 
which Volter reaches by analysis. _ . 

I do not mean that we can, by mere analysis of the story, discover as 
he claims to have done the exact portions due to different authors, still 
less that we can assign the date of each. But if the Apocalypse is to be 
divided into different independent works, I think one of them should be 
conceived to consist of the Prologue in Heaven, with the series of seven 
seals, seven trumpets, and seven vials, culminating in the Advent of the 
Son of Man, the harvest and the vintage: and the other of the vision of 
the mighty angel, the war between the Dragon and the Seed of the 
Woman; the victory, first of the Messiah over the Beast, and then of 
God over the Devil; the Judgement by God in person, and the estab- 
lishment of the New Jerusalem. In each of these we should have to 
recognise various episodes, of which some may or may not be interpola- 
tions; as well as touches supplied in each to unite them with the other. 
it would be a little less arbitrary than some of Vischer’s excisions, if we 
suppose the mention of ‘‘the Lamb” in the second: work to be of this 
character: and then it might be supposed that this was a Jewish Apo- 
calypse while the other was a Christian. : 

If I may venture to give an opinion, it is in this form that the 
hypothesis of the partly Jewish origin of the work is most plausible, and 
if presented in this form it would require serious attention. But 
to formulate this hypothesis fairly, and propose it for discussion, would 
require that one should believe it: and this I cannot say that I do. 
The unity of style throughout the book seems absolutely fatal to a 
plurality of authors such as is supposed by Volter. It is more con- 
sistent with Vischer’s theory, that the Christian redactor and interpo- 
lator is the translator of all of which he is not the author: but whether 
even this would account for the unity of style is very doubtful. 
The Son of Sirach writes quite differently in his Prologue from his 
translation: and the presumption would have been that the Son of Ze- 
bedee (if it be he) would have written the same fair Hellenistic Greek 
as other New Testament writers, if it had been only the influence of a 
Hebrew original that made the grammar of the Apocalypse so peculiar. 

On the whole, I think the phenomena are best accounted for by what 
one may call with Vischer the psychological conditions of the case, 
which are—as he almost admits—much more intelligible on the view of 
unity in the work. The two series of visions are presented, in part 
successively and in part alternately, to the mind of the seer: he writes 
down what he sees or hears, in part when he sees orhears it, or at any- 
rate as he remembers it: when he hears a divine word, he records it 
either at once, in the midst of his narrative of visions, or at the first 
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convenient pause therein. Possibly, indeed, there is a sort of middle 
term between unity and plurality of authorship: the Revelation may 
have been written as the well-known tradition says that the Gospel was. 
St John had a vision: he records it, and the messages to the Churches, 
in a work drawn up by him after his return from the exile in which he 
had seen the main vision, but under inspiration cognate with that in 
which he saw it: and so, whether by voice or pen, he pours forth the 
tide of prophecy. But ‘‘if anything is revealed to another that sitteth 
by, the first holds his peace:” and so inspired utterances, similar to 
and suggested by the main vision, but not forming part of its orderly 
course, find a place in it, 


Since the above was written the controversy started by Vélter and 
Vischer has continued and spread. Veterans of different schools like 
Diisterdieck, Weiss, and Hilgenfeld, still maintain the unity of the 
Book ; but most who write on it abroad seem increasingly doubtful 
whether this thesis is tenable. Moderate critics like Weissacker and 
moderate theologians like Pfleiderer (who on the Johannine question 
is an extreme and not very authoritative critic) both maintain large 
interpolations. In France more than one critic inclines to the view that 
a Christian writer has incorporated a Jewish Apocalypse. In Germany 
Spitta, who inherits the pietistic traditions of Halle and places his 
orthodoxy under the protection of Luther, postulates a Christian Apoca- 
lypse, consisting mainly of the Book with the Seven Seals and two 
Jewish Apocalypses, one of the date of Pompey’s intrusion into the 
Temple, the centre of this being the Vision of the Witnesses, and 
another dating from Caligula the centre of which is the Visions of the 
Woman, the Dragon and the Beast. All were combined and enlarged 
by a Christian editor; the analysis is very suggestive, though the main 
scheme is less than convincing. As Holtzmann says in the Introduction 
to his suggestive Manual Commentary the question is not ripe for 
decision, but it may be hoped that criticism is entering on the right 
way. 
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EXCURSUS IV. 
Tue MILLENNIUM AND THE First RESURRECTION. 
Cu. XX. 2—7. 


Only in this passage is the kingdom of Christ on earth (which is of 
course one of the most frequent subjects of prophecy) designated as a 
Millennium or period of 1000 years. It may be added, that this is the 
only prophecy where there is at all good reason for supposing that 
the Millennium of popular belief is indicated, as distinct on the one 
hand from the Kingdom of God which already exists in the Christian 
ieee, and on the other from that which will be set up at the last 

ay. 

Nevertheless, this passage is quite sufficient foundation for the 
doctrine, even if it stood alone: and there are many other prophecies 
which, if not teaching it so plainly, may fairly be understood to refer 
to it, if the doctrine be admitted to be according to the mind of 
the Spirit. We therefore have to consider the question, Is this 
prophecy to be understood literally? Is it meant that, for a period 
of a thousand years (or more), before the general Resurrection and 
the end of this world, this earth will be the scene of a blessed visible 
Kingdom of God, wherein the power of the Devil will have vanished, 
and that of Christ be supreme and unopposed? wherein Christ shall 
either reign visibly on earth, or at least shall make His presence 
felt far more unmistakeably than at present; while the martyrs and 
other great saints of all past time shall rise, and, whether on earth 
or in heaven, share in the glory of His reign? 

Down to the fourth century, the decidedly dominant belief of 
Christendom was in favour of this literal interpretation of the pro- 
phecy; since then, at least till the Reformation, it has been still 
more decidedly against it. In the second century, Papias, who seems 
to have been more or less personally acquainted with St John himself, 
taught Millenarian doctrine decidedly: and St Irenaeus and others 
derived it from him. In the same age St Justin accepted the 
doctrine, though admitting that Christians were not unanimous on 
the subject: but he considers St John’s authority, in this passage, 
decisive. 

And in fact, the rejection of the doctrine was usually on the part 
of those who rejected or questioned the authority of the Revelation 
as a whole: it was held to discredit the book, that it taught the 
doctrine. Thus in the third century, Caius the Roman Presbyter 
seems unmistakeably to ascribe the book, not to St John but to his 
adversary Cerinthus; on the ground of its teaching this carnal and 
Jewish doctrine of an earthly kingdom of Christ. And St Dionysius 
of Alexandria, who, though not admitting the book to be the work 
of St John the Apostle, yet on the whole recognises its inspiration 
and authority, thinks it necessary to refute a suffragan bishop of 
his own, who adopted Millenarian views, as though he were at least 
on the verge of heresy. 
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The case seems to have stood thus. The doctrine of the Millennium 
was current in the Church, but was most insisted on in that section 
of the Church whose Jewish affinities were strongest: and it is 
‘asserted—it is very likely true—that the heretical Judaizers ex- 
pressed their Millennial hopes in a coarse and carnal form. Orthodox 
Christians condemned their language: but while some of them, like 
Justin, felt bound, in obedience to the plain teaching of St John, 
to believe in a Millennium of spiritual blessedness on earth, others, 
like Caius, rejected altogether the doctrine of the Millennium, and 
rejected, if necessary, the Apocalypse as teaching it. 

But when St Dionysius proposed to reject Millennial doctrine 
without rejecting the authority of the Apocalypse, a course was sug- 
gested which, if less critically and logically defensible, was theo- 
logically safer than either. The Apocalypse was declared not really 
to foretell a Millennium, but only such a kingdom of Christ as all 
prophecy does foretell, viz. a church such as now exists. To expect 
His more perfect kingdom to be an earthly and temporal one was 
pronounced a heresy, a falling back to Judaism. 

’ St Jerome who, living in Palestine, knew more than most men of 
the Judaizing heresies which still existed in his time, and had once 
been formidable, spoke very strongly (as his manner was) in con- 
demnation of the Milliarii (this, not Millenarii, is the ancient Latin 
name of the sect). He apparently grouped together all believers 
in the earthly kingdom, whether they regarded its delights as carnal 
or not: and it seems that his strong language frightened the Church 
of his time into giving it up. St Augustine had held and taught 
the doctrine, of course in a pure and spiritual form: but towards 
the close of his life he abandoned it, and though admitting his old 
belief to be tolerable, he echoes Jerome’s condemnation of the 
Judaizing caricature of it. The opinion of these two great Fathers 
was adopted by the Church down to the Reformation, not formally 
or synodically, but as a matter of popular tradition. Though the 
tradition as to the nature of the Kingdom changed the old view 
as to its duration still lingered and the corruptions and calamities 
of the tenth century led to a widespread fear that the term was 
nearing a terrible end. 

At the Reformation, the Anabaptists proclaimed an earthly kingdom 
of Christ in the Millenarian sense, and certainly did all they could 
to discredit the doctrine, by the carnal form in which they held it. 
There was a tendency to revive the doctrine, among sober Protestants: 
but the alarm raised by the Anabaptists at first went far to counteract 
it; e.g. in England one of the 42 Articles of a.v. 1552 condemned 
it as “Jewish dotage.” But when the controversies of the Refor- 
mation quieted down, and both the Romanist and the Protestant 
Churches formulated their own beliefs, the former adhered to the 
tradition of SS. Jerome and Augustine, while many if not most 
of the latter, as was natural, went back to the literal sense of 
Scripture and the older tradition. 

It thus appears, that Catholic consent cannot fairly be alleged 
either for or against the literal interpretation. Catholic feeling does 
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of course condemn a Judaizing or carnal view of the nature of 
Christ’s Kingdom: but whether He will have a kingdom on earth 
more perfect, or reign more visibly, than is the case now, is a point 
on which Christians may lawfully differ; the Church has not pro- 
nounced either way. 

If the question be theologically open, it appears that, as a matter 
of opinion, the literal sense is to be preferred: ‘‘when the literal 
sense will stand, that furthest from the letter is the worst.” Can 
anyone honestly say, that Satan has been bound during the time 
(already far more than a thousand years) that the kingdom of Christ 
on earth has already existed? that he deceives the nations no mora 
till the present dispensation approaches its end in the days of Anti- 
christ? It is far easier to hold that he will be bound for a long 
time (probably more rather than less than a thousand literal years), 
after Antichrist has been overthrown, but before the actual end of 
the world. 

As with the Millennium, there is the question whether the First 
Resurrection is to be understood literally. In fact, the interpretation 
of these words, literally or otherwise, is the turning-point of the 
Millenarian controversy. 

The plain meaning of the words is, that after the overthrow of 
Antichrist, the Martyrs and other most excellent Saints will rise 
from the dead: the rest of the dead, even those finally saved, will 
not rise till later. But at last, after the Millennium, and after the 
last short-lived assault of Satan, all the dead, good and wicked, will 
rise. 

Now no Christian doubts that the second or general Resurrection 
described in v. 12 will be literally realised. It is therefore very harsh 
to suppose that the first is of a different kind. Such is, however, the 
view which since St Augustine’s time has been usually adopted by 
Catholic theologians. The first Resurrection is understood to be the 
resurrection ‘from the death of sin unto the life of righteousness.” 
It admits men into the kingdom of Christ, i.e. the Church, within 
which the power of the Devil is restrained, so that, if he can seduce 
some to sin, he cannot seduce them to actual idolatry or denial 
of God. This state of things will last through the whole course 
of the present dispensation, which, whatever its:actual chronological 
length, is symbolically described as a thousand years. When that 
ends, there will ensue the three and a half years’ struggle with 
Antichrist—vv. 7—10 being regarded as a new description of that 
period. If anyone can think this a legitimate interpretation of St 
John’s words, he may: and for the coupling of a spiritual with a 
literal resurrection, St Augustine, and those who follow him, compare 
St John v. 25, 28. - But it. seems straining the view of ‘‘resumptions”’ 
very far, not to take the whole of this chapter as chronologically 
subsequent to the preceding: and really any view but the literal 
one seems exposed to insuperable exegetical difficulties. 

If the true sense be not the literal one, it is safest to regard it as 
being as yet undiscovered. 
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Candlestick, 47, 50; seven branch- 
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ed in Exodus and Zechariah, 
50, 75 

Carcase, 121 

Catholicism in Church recognized 
in Apocalypse, 82, 97, 98, 146, 
215, 220 

Cerinthus, xxii, xxxiii, 211, 235 

Charles the Great, xxix 

Cherubim, 76, 209; in Ezekiel, 
209, 217 

Christ, as faithful and true Wit- 
ness, xvi, 177; identified with 
his mystical body, lix; morn- 
ing star, 64; as Bridegroom 
and Warrior, 177; co-equal 
Deity, 183 ; his millennial king- 
dom not world wide, 184; the 
fountain of living waters, 193 

Chrysostom, St, 178, 180 

Church, the, as Virgin Mother, 
xvii 

City, the Holy, 121; name coupled 
with God’s, 68; measured, 195, 
196, 199, 206 

City, the Great, 120, 121, 140, 
156, 167 

Claudius, xlv, xlvi, 163 

Clement of Alexandria, xviii, xx, 
xlii, xliii, xlv, 212 

Clement of Rome, 41 

Constantine, lvii, lxii, 163 

Construction interrupted, 55; 
exceptionally elaborate, 70; 
obscure, 85; irregular, 87, 114, 
159, 161; absent, 102, 125, 
175 

Continuous historical sense, lx, 
1xii, lxiii, lxx, 87, 222 

Crowns, 56, 68, 75, 178 

Cup, 160 

Cyprian, St, lxxvii, lxxix 

Cyril, St, of Jerusalem, xxviii 


Dan, omission of, 98 

Daniel proved ten days, 56; four 
beasts in, 209 

Date of Apocalypse, xl, xlii, xlvli, 
xlix; recent critical opinion 
on, li 
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Date alleged of St John’s banish- 
ment, xliv, xlv, xlvi 

Dative case, 103, 104 

David, root of, 79, 205 

Day, the Great, 46, 94 

Delitzsch, lxxv 

Desire of women, Ixiv 

Diadem, 56, 175, 178 

Diocletian persecution, 
xlvili, 136 

Dionysius, St, xxiii, xxxvili, xxxix; 
his opinion on the authorship 
of the Apocalypse, xxiv—xxvli, 
xxxi; his arguments discussed, 
XXXii—xxxix, 236 

Domitian, xvii, xlii, xliii, xliv, 
iva, xix. Ve Ixy, Ixviily Ixix, 
Ixx, 115, 132, 152, 160, 163, 
164, 203 

Dragon, xvii, lviii, 56, 126; his 
throne, 132, 135, 157, 226, 227 


xxviii, 


Eagle, the Great, 130 

Elders, 74; probably both kings 
and priests, 75 

Elemental angels, 144, 150, 179, 
208 

Eliakim, 67 

Elias, 118, 119, 120, 122 

Emerald, 74 

English Church Lectionary, xxxi 

English Idiom, 40, 193 

English Version, authorised and 
revised, 40, 57, 70, 75, 82, 93, 
123, 124, 128, 135, 140, 143, 
144, 150, 160, 164, 169, 170, 
171, 172, 173, 175, 192, 193, 
200, 201, 202 

Enoch, xviii, lvi, 118, 152, 175, 
187 

Ephesus, two tombs of John at, 
xxvi, xlv; Church of, 52, 54 

Ephraim, St, xix, lxiv 

Epiphanius, St, xxi, xxiii, xxix, 
xlv, xlvi, 1, xxviii 

Epistles read in churches, 41 

Erasmus, lxxv 

Esdras 2, iv, 42, 44 

Essenes, 154 

Euphrates, 151 
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Eusebius, xv, xvi, xvii, xviii, xxi, 
xxii, xxvii; his own judgement, 
XXviii 

Ezekiel, vision of, 72; his order 
of events reproduced with ad- 
ditions, 183; vision of New 
Jerusalem, 194, 195; trade of 
Tyre, 171, 172 


Faithful dead, blessedness of, 141 

False prophet, 134, 135, 153, 180, 
188 

Famine prices, 87, 88; under 
Nero, 231 

Father and Son, 138, 183, 186, 
201 

Figs, untimely, 93 

Fire, lake of, 107 

First-fruits, 139, 232 

First resurrection, lvii, 183, 184 

Flood, 186, 187 

Forty-two months, liii, 117, 120, 
127, 223, 227 

Four angels, 96, 109 

Four winds, 96 

Fourth Gospel, 154, 161, 180; 
refers to heresies, 211, 232; 
approximationsto, 233 

Fourth Monarchy, xlviii, 133 

Fourth part, 88, 104 

Future, lxxx, 76, 87, 141, 175 

Futurist, School of Interpretation, 
lxii, lxx 


Gaius Caesar, lxiv, 182, 137, 163 

Gaius Presbyter, xxi, xxii, 235 

Galba, xlix, lxvili, 163, 231 

Gates, 60 

Genders, 80, 83, 144 

General resurrection, lvii, 186 

Genitive case, 59, 159, 161 

Glass, 196 

God revealed in human form, 73, 
109; in angelic, 176, 202, 208 

Gog and Magog, 180, 183, 184, 
185 

Gospels read in churches, 41 

Grammar of the Apocalypse, 42 

Greek mss., lxxv, lxxyi 

Greek, approximation to ordinary 
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rules of, 44, 49, 62, 129, 133, 154, 
166, 170; hellenistic, 227, 233 
Gregory, St, the Great, 167 
Gregory, St, of Nazianzus, xxix 
Gregory, St, of Nyssa, xxix 
Grotius, xlvi, xii 
Gwynn, Dr, xxi, lxxvi 


Hades personified, 49, 88, 188 

Harnack, 215, 217 

Harpers, 139 

Harps, 146 

Harvest, 142, 143 

Hebraism, 53, 88, 94,113,118, 126 

Hebrew, xl; use of tenses, 76 

Heresies, 53, 128, 140, 155; 
Gnostic, 63, 72; Arian applica- 
tion of Prov. viii. 22, 69; con- 
troverted in Apocalypse, 211— 
215 

Hermas, 97 

Hippolytus, xx, xxi, xxii, xxiii, 
ly, lviii; commentary on Daniel, 
Ixxvili, 46, 92, 121, 153, 165, 
166, 182, 185, 228 

Homilies, in appendix to St Au- 
gustine, lix 

Horns of the Lamb, 80; of the 
dragon, 126; of the beast, 132; 
ten represent ten kingdoms, 
165; ten identified by Renan 
with ten claimants of empire, 
166 

Horsemen, four summoned by 
living creatures, 85; compared 
with chariots in vision of Zech., 
219 

Horses, 111; bridles of, 144 

Hundred and forty-four thousand, 
97, 1388, 139 


Ignatius, St, 207 

Indeclinable, words treated as, 42, 
43, 58 

Irenaeus, St, xvii, xix, xx, xlii, 1, 
ly, lxxviii, 54, 63, 136, 182, 185, 
199, 210, 211, 235 

Isaiah, on the Holy One of Israel, 
67; the key of David, ib.; sealed 


> 


roll, 78; sackcloth, 119; vision 
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of the wilderness, 159; venge- 
ance on Babylon, 169, 170 


Jacynth, 110, 197, 198 

Jasper, 74, 194, 197 

Jeremiah writes his prophecy after 
a long period, 49, 118 

Jerome, St, xx, xxix, lvii, lviii, 
lxxvii, lxxviii, lxxix, 40, 109 

Jerusalem, xlix; rebuilt by Anti- 
christ, lviii, 116, 120, 121, 138, 
170; compassed with armies, 
131, 156; the new, 176; seat 
of millenial kingdom, 185, 199 

Jews, 55, 67, 122 

Jezebel, 61, 62, 90, 207, 214 

Joel, his idealized description of 
natural locusts, 108 

Johannine phrases, xxxv—xxxvili 

A writings, XXxii, Xxxiii 

John, author of the Revelation, 
Xiii, xiv, xxv 

John, the Elder, xxvii, xxxii 

John, St, the Apostle; his author- 
ship of the Revelation; external 
attestation of, xiv, xv, xviii, 
XXvil; character of, xxxiii; 
reclaims a robber chieftain, 
xliii; his banishment, xliy, xly; 
a brother of martyrs, 92 

Judgement, the last, lxi, 65, 123, 
142,227; bothof quick and dead, 
187; the general, 199; possible 
purification after, 201 

Junilius, xxix 

Justin Martyr, xx, lv, 41, 235; 
apology, xiv; dialogue with 
Trypho, xiv, xv 


Keble, xxxiii, 96, 114 
King of Kings, Lord of Lords, 56, 
166, 179 


Lake of fire, 107, 188, 192 

Lamb, xxxv, 141; in the midst of 
the throne, 72, 80; wrath of, 94; 
on Mount Zion, 138; identified 
with the Son of God, ib., 141; 
the light of New Jerusalem, 
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151, 198; identified with Jesus, 
195, 218 

Lamentations over Babylon, 171 

Language of Apocalypse, xxxix; 
of ecstasy, xli 

Laodicea, Church of, xv; Angel 
of, xxix; Council of, xxix; 
church of, 69 

Leucius, his apocryphal acts of 
St John, xlvi 

Lightfoot, Bp, xx, xxi 

tad book, 102 ; angel with, 112, 
11 

Little Horn, 165 

Living creatures, 72, 75; in Eze- 
kiel’s vision, 75, 76, 85, 209— 
211; as typical of four Gospels, 
210, 211 

Locusts, 108; compared to horses, 
108 

Liicke, xxvii 

Luther, xxx 

Luxury, 88; of Persia, 133; of 
Babylon, 169, 171 

LXX., 46, 47, 48, 62, 155, 172, 
178, 193; followed by St John, 
63, 93, 128, 140 


Mahomedan Conquest, 109, 223 

Man child, lvili, lxii 

Mark, St, xxv 

Mark of the beast, 136 

Marriage of the Lamb, 175 

Martyrs of Gaul, xvi, xviii, 44, 

193, 203, 225 

Martyrs, xvii, 120, 129, 182; 

privilege of, 91,177; of charity, 

92 

Measuring reed, Angel with, 116 

Melito, Bp of Sardis, xvi 

Metatron, 72, 218 

Methodius, St, lxxvili 

Micah, 225 

Millegan, Dr, lx 

Millennium, lv, lvi, lvii, 82, 182, 
183, 184, 232, 235; dominant 
belief till the fourth century, 
235, 236; belief as affected by 
the Reformation, 236; not de- 
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cided by Catholic consent, 236 
—237 

Mines, i.e. quarries, 46 

Montanists, xviii, xxii 

Month, 110;- five months, 108 

Moses, lyi, 118, 120; song of, 
146 

Mountain, burning, 
great, 194 

Muratorian fragment, xix, xx, 
Xxil 

Mystical Interpretation, lviii, lxiii 


105; the 


Nepos, xxiii, 235 

Nero, xxviii, xliv, xlix, 1, lv, lxii; 
115, 132, 136, 137, 143, 160, 
161, 163, 164, 167; as Antichrist, 
Ixiv; risen from the dead, lxv; 
type of Antichrist, lxvi, lxviii, 
lxix, lxx, 133, 203; counterfeit, 
152 

New Creation, 191, 193 

New Jerusalem, 191—199; centre 
of the new earth, 198 

New Name, 60, 68 

Nicolaitans, 58, 59, 211; Jews, 
218, 214, 233 

Nicolas the Deacon, 212 

Number of the Beast, 136; ex- 
planations of it, 186, 1387, 232 


Cicumenius, lix 
Order of names of tribes, 98 
Origen, xx, xxii, xliv, xlv, lxxviii 


Papacy, not identical with Anti- 
christ, lxxii; nor with second 
beast, 135 

Papias, Xv, Xvi, Xvili, xxvii, 235 

Paradise, 54, 55, 199, 200, 201 

Parthia, lxv, 152, 231; cavalry of, 
110, 

Partial typical fulfilment, Ixviii, 
lxx 

Participles used as predicates, 48, 
86, 148, 178, 194; combined 
with finite verb, 53; followed 
by categorical clause, 61; used 
absolutely, 73, 119 

Patmos, xli, xlv, xlvii, 46 
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Pearl, 198 

Peculiarities of Apocalypse, xxxix, 
40, 42; 62, 103, 104, 106, 109, 
114, 201, 217 

Pergamum, 47 : 

Persecution, xxviii, xlviii, lv, 56, 
58, 92, 130, 232 

Peschitto version, xix 

Philadelphia, church of, 66 

Pillars, 68 

Plagues, the last, 145, 147, 149, 
150, 155, 227 

Plural used impersonally, 65, 114, 
136, 155, 172; coupled with 
singular, 134 . 

Poison, 193 

Polycarp, St, xvii, xviii, xxxii, 41, 
55, 56 

Pope, the, xxx 

Pothinus, Bp of Lyons, xvii 

Precious stones, 74, 160, 197 

Preposition, use of, 111 

Preterist school of Interpretation, 
lxii, lxx 

Primasius, xxix, lix, lxxvii, lxxx, 
110, 151 

Pronoun, possessive, 61, 62; em- 
phatic, 79 

Prophecy of Mt. of Olives, 45, 86, 
93, 117, 131; according to Har- 
nack and Vischer, a Jewish 
prophecy, 219 


Ramp, 198 

Redundant pronouns, 54, 59, 97; 
adverb, 127 

Reminiscences of Old Testament, 
liii, 44, 125, 126, 132, 134, 146, 
155, 156, 159, 169, 170, 171, 
173, 177, 187, 192, 195, 204 

Remnant, 130, 180 

Resumptive theory of Interpreta- 
tion, lxi, lxx 

Reuchlin, lxxy 

Righteous Acts, 147, 176 

Rome, liv, 133, 169, 170, 173; 
Papal, lx, 159; secret name of, 
60; the city divorced from the 
empire, 167 
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Rubies, 110 


Salmon, Dr, xxi, 45 

Sapphires, 110, 197, 198 

Sardis, Church of, xv, 65, 66 

Sards, 74 

Satan, loosing of, 182, 184 

Scorpions, 108 

Sea, brazen, 75, 89; of glass, 75, 
145, 191 

Seal, 96, 97, 198 

Seat, Satan’s, 57 

Seats of Elders, 57, 74 

Seraphim, 76, 217 

Serpent identified with devil, 128, 
182 

Seven Angels, 103, 145, 147 

Seven Churches, 42 

Sevenfold series of visions, 145, 
224 


‘Seven heads of beasts, lxv; of 


dragon, 126 

Seven kings, xlvii, xlviii, 162, 163 

Seven mountains, lxxi, 162 

Seven Seals, xlvi, lix; book with, 
78, 102 ; possibly identical with 
book of Life, 79; opening of, 
85, 221 

Seven Spirits, 43, 65, 80 

Shaddai, 45 

Signs of Judgment, lxix 

Silence in Heaven, 102 

Solomon, his kingdom a type of 
Christ’s, lxix 

Song of Songs, mystically inter- 
preted, 176 

Sorceries, 111, 193 

Souls under the Altar, 90, 91, 
219 

Spitta, Ixxxi, 66, 234 

Street, 120, 198, 200 

Structure of Apocalypse, 73, 102, 
112, 123, 124, 127, 1382, 142, 
145, 146, 153, 154, 157, 162, 
172, 183, 190, 216, 221, 222 

Style and Grammar, xxxiii, 43, 
49 

Syriac Canon, xxix, Ixxvi 


Tabernacle, 59, 89, 103, 133, 147 
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Targum, 42 

Temple, xlix, 59, 222, 223: heaven- 
ly and earthly, 75, 89, 103; 
earthly or heavenly, 116, 117, 
123, 142, 147, 155, 198 

Ten kingdoms, lv, 165, 167, 228 

Tenderness of Apocalypse, XXxiy, 
a 

Tenses, 44, 53, 104, 113, 121, 
129, 146, 171, 175, 224, 228; 
present, 62; contrasted, 71, 81, 
99, 126, 150; of participles, 204 

Tenth part, 122 

Tertullian, xviii, xix, xx, XX, 
xliv, xlv, xlvii, 1, ly, lxxix 

Testimony, 41, 90 

Text, lxxv—Ixxxi; types of, lxxx, 
lxxxi ; 

Theodotion, 45, 47, 48, 202 

Theological terms characteristic 
of Gospel and Epistles of John, 
XXvi, xxxili, 226; conceptions, 
XXX1V—XXXV 

Third part, lix, 104, 105, 106 

Throne, 57, 89; the great white, 
186, 187, 201 

Thrones, 182, 186 

Thunders, seven, 112 

Thyatira, xxii; Church of, 60; 
contrasted with Ephesus, 61 

Time and Eternity, 185, 186 

Tiridates, 135, 159 


Titus, xlix, lviii, lxviii, 180, 156, 


164, 223 

Toledo, Council of, xxix 

Traditions, xvii; traditional sense 
of Apocalypse, lxiii, 164; of 
St John’s life in Asia Minor, 
211; of his doctrine, 225 

Trajan, xliii, xlvi, xlvii, 152, 164, 
232 

Tree of Life, 54, 200, 201, 204, 
206 

Trees, 104 

Tribes of Israel, their order, 98, 
194 

Tribulation, Great, 97, 99, 100, 
145 

Trumpets, lix, 102, 104, 106, 122; 
the fourth, 150, 221 
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Turks, lxxi, 153, 165 

Tyconius, lviii, lix, Ixi, lxiii, 
lxxvii, 142, 144, 151, 175; 226 

Typical fulfilments of prediction, 
Ixviii, 152, 164, 167 

Tyre compared with Rome, 169 


Unity of Apocalypse, xlix, 1, 40, 
49, 114, 142, 216, 221, 998; 
proved by unity of style, 233; 
possible qualifications of, 234 


Verb for participle, 42 

Versions, Ixxvi—lxxviii, 48, 112 

Vespasian, xliii, xlix, lxvii, 143, 
162, 163, 231 

Vials, lix, 81, 85, 104, 122, 145, 
149—156 

Victorinus, St, xx, xlvi, 1, lviii, 
46, 60, 102, 118, 164, 210, 
222 

Virgin Mother, personification of 
the Church, xvii, 225 

Virgins, 139 

Vischer, 215, 217, 225, 234; evi- 
dence for his view, 216, 220, 
229; starting-point ofhistheory, 
222; passes over real difficul- 
ties, 226, 233 

Volcanoes, 105, 167 

Volkmar, xxv 

Vilter, 136, 137, 176, 234: his 
analysis, 230—233 


Wall of partition, 117 

War, 86, 87, 120, 130, 226 

War in heaven, 126, 127; sub- 
sequent to the Incarnation, 7b. 

Water of Life flows from the tem- 
ple in Ezekiel, from the throne 
in Rev., 200 

Waters, 104; of life, 100 

Weeks, seventy, 118, 121 

Weiss, xl, 144, 160, 234 

Weiszacker, xl, 231, 234 

White Horse, Rider on, Ixii, 56, 
86, 142, 219; his victory, 177— 
180 5 

White linen, dress of angels, 147, 
148, 179 
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White Stone, 59 

Whore, 158—167; not to be only 
identified. with either imperial 
or papal Rome, 158 

Wilderness, 126, 127, 158, 159 

Williams, Isaac, lx 

Winepress, 144, 179, 227 

Winer, 59, 81, 119, 150 

Witnesses, two, xlix, lviii, 112, 
118, 119, 157, 224, 231 

Woe, 106 

Woman with man child, 124, 
157, 225, 226, 227; identified 
with Virgin Mary and Church, 
125; rather to be identified with 
ideal Israel, 7b.; her deliver- 
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ance, 130; wrongly identified 
with whore, 158 
Word, xxxiv, 41, 72, 90, 178 
Wormwood, 105 
Wrath of the Lamb, 232 
Wyclif, lx 


Year symbolized by a day, 117 
118, 121 


Zebedee, son of, 41 

Zechariah, four chariots in, 209, 
219; measuring of Holy City, 
116; two olive trees, 119 

Zerubbabel, 119 

Zion, 120; Mount, 138, 139 
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